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Preface 


Linguistics has been touted by some in New Testament studies as the solution to a host of 
problems left unaddressed by traditional approaches to grammar. Unfortunately, 
linguistic practitioners often do little more than reshape the problem using complex 
jargon. Although there have been some breakthroughs, many feel as though linguistics 
and discourse studies have over-promised and under-delivered. Wallace’s statement is 
representative of this sentiment. 


Contrary to the current trend, this work has no chapter on discourse analysis (DA). 
The rationale for this lacuna is fourfold: (1) DA is still in its infant stages of 
development, in which the methods, terminology, and results tend to be unstable and 
overly subjective. (2) DA’s methods, as shifting as they are, tend not to start from the 
ground up (i.e., they do not begin with the word, nor even with the sentence). This by 
no means invalidates DA; but it does make its approach quite different from that of 
syntactical investigation. (3) Along these lines, since this is explicitly a work on 
syntax, DA by definition only plays at the perimeter of that topic and hence is not to 
be included. ' 


The goal of this project is to break this trend, providing practical solutions to grammatical 
problems with minimal jargon. I do not seek to reinvent Greek grammar, nor to supplant 
previous work. I intentionally begin each chapter by reviewing how the particular issue 
has been treated by NT grammarians. It quickly becomes apparent that there have been 
many contradictory claims made over the years, without much effort to reconcile them. 
My approach is to provide a unified description of each of the discourse features treated. 
The general result is to affirm most of the divergent claims, helping the reader synthesize 
a holistic understanding of the feature rather than just seeing the discrete parts. 


Much of the grammatical discussion can be compared to trying to use one adjective to 
describe a plastic drinking straw. Some might argue it is long, others might say it is 
round, while still others might insist it is hollow. Each viewpoint looks at only one 
aspect, but fails to capture an accurate representation of the whole. In similar ways, this 
grammar seeks to unify what look like contradictory or divergent claims about a 
discourse feature. 


The linguistic approach used here is cross-linguistic, meaning it looks at how languages 
tend to operate rather than just focusing on Greek. Failure to look more broadly at 
language has lead to implausible claims being made about Greek. Languages tend to 
operate in certain ways, following cross-linguistic patterns. Knowing this can greatly 
simplify the analytical process, leading to a more accurate description. It also allows for 
easier reference to other languages such as English or Hebrew. 


The approach is also function-based, meaning that primary attention will be given to 

describing the task that is accomplished by each discourse feature. This function-based 
approach helps one to conceptualize what is happening in Greek by understanding how 
the comparable task is accomplished in another language, like English. There are many 


! Daniel B. Wallace, Greek Grammar Beyond the Basics - Exegetical Syntax of the New Testament 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1999), xv. 
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mismatches between Greek and English, where the two languages use different devices to 
accomplish the same discourse task. Traditional approaches typically do not lend 
themselves to adequate explanations of such mismatches. 


I will not ask you to throw out all that you have known to be true about Koine Greek in 
favor of a brand new linguistic analysis. On the contrary, I endeavored to clear a pathway 
from the traditional field of NT studies to the field of functional linguistics for each of the 
features discussed. The goal is to bridge the chasm that has too long existed between 
traditional and linguistic approaches. 


This work has benefited from the research and interaction with countless individuals over 
the years, most notably Stephen Levinsohn, Christo Van der Merwe, Randall Buth, Stan 
Porter, Carl Conrad, Rick Brannan, and many others. It will not be the final word on the 
matter. It is my hope that students and colleagues will develop an interest in these 
discourse features, and in turn provide more thorough and complete descriptions than are 
possible here. This is the intention for including the “for further reading” sections at the 
end of each chapter. I want to get you interested and then get out of your way. I have 
painted in very broad strokes, likely too broad at some points. It is my hope that more 
detail-oriented people would come behind and tidy the messes that I have inevitably left 
behind. I alone bear responsibility for the shortcomings of this volume. 
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1. Introduction 


The purpose of this book is to introduce a function-based approach to language using 
discourse grammar.’ I describe grammatical conventions based upon the discourse 
functions they accomplish, not based on their translation. Traditional approaches to 
grammar have focused primarily on word-level or sentence-level phenomenon. This has 
left a large body of usage ill-explained. Some attribute the remaining usage to ‘stylistic 
variation’ or simply ‘optional usage’ that has little significance. Although there are 
stylistic differences among writers, “to cite “stylistic variation’ as an explanation for the 


presence versus the absence of features in texts by a single storyteller is a cop-out”.” 


The difficulty that formal, structural approaches have experienced describing the 
discourse phenomenon has lead to the widespread belief that “discourse is too complex, 
too messy, too ill defined to be treated in a rigorous manner.’ Although discourse is 
indeed messy and complex, one need not give up hope. The problems have more to do 
with the inadequacies of the descriptive framework used than they do with the 
incomprehensibility of language. After all, languages form a system, and meaning is tied 
to the operations within this system. The existence of a system implies that there are 
indeed describable patterns of usage. 


Researchers have found that there is far greater consistency and intentionality in language 
usage than formal approaches would lead you to believe. What is needed is a descriptive 
framework functional and adaptable enough to “roll with the punches” of discourse, 
robust enough to handle the “mess”. The framework also needs to be cross-linguistic in 
nature, informed by the kinds of tasks that every language needs to accomplish and how 
languages tend to operate. 


Many of the devices described below involve the use of some grammatical feature in a 
context where it does not formally belong, one that essentially “breaks” the grammatical 
rules. Using devices in the “wrong” place to accomplish a discourse task contributes to 
the apparent messiness of the discourse devices: they do not play by the rules. Consider 
the kinds of descriptions one finds in NT Greek grammars. We traditionally label a 
present verb used in a context where a past-tense verb is expected in English as an 
“historical present”. We label an adverbial participle used in a context where we would 
expect an imperative in English as an “imperatival participle”. Although this does 


? Dooley, cited by Levinsohn, describes it as “an attempt to discover and describe what linguistic 
structures are used for: the functions they serve, the factors that condition their use” (Stephen H. 
Levinsohn, Discourse Features of New Testament Greek: A Coursebook on the Information Structure of 
New Testament Greek. 2™ edition [Dallas: SIL International], vii.). Levinsohn elsewhere states: 

Text-linguistics (discourse analysis) does not draw its explanations from within the sentence or 
word (in other words, the factors involved are not syntactic or morphological). Rather, its explanations are 
extra-sentential (from the linguistic and wider context of the utterance). A significant part of text- 
linguistics involves the study of information structure, which concerns 'the interaction of sentences and 
their contexts' (Lambrecht 1994:9). 

(Stephen H. Levinsohn, Self-instruction Materials on Narrative Discourse Analysis [Self- 
published, 2006], 1). 

> Levinsohn, Self-instruction Materials on Narrative, p. 3. 

4 Livia Polyani. The Linguistic Structure of Discourse. Technical Report CSLI-96-200, (CSLI: 
Stanford University, 1996), 2. 
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describe the usage to some extent, it tells us little about why the Greek writer would use 
such a form, or about the specific effects it achieves. Traditional descriptive frameworks 
often tell us more about how Greek and English differ than they do about Greek as 
Greek. Discourse grammar provides principles for understanding why a writer would use 
an historical present (see Chapter 6) or an imperatival participle (see Chapter 12). It 
provides a descriptive framework that is flexible and robust enough to elegantly capture 
the complexity of discourse phenomenon in a concise and practical description. 


As compelling as the insights from discourse grammar might be, Levinsohn outlines two 
pitfalls that are to be avoided when analyzing texts. The first is “that we can become so 
enamoured with text-linguistic explanations that we fail to realise that a perfectly good 
syntactic rule or semantic definition accounts for the feature being analysed.” If there are 
semantic or grammatical constraints that require a certain usage in a certain context, there 
is little to be learned from discourse grammar. Although “some linguistic features can 
only be explained with reference to extra-sentential factors,” others are constrained “from 
a syntactic rule or semantic definition.”° 


The second pitfall is “not relating text-linguistic observations to a valid syntactic rule or 
semantic definition”.’ For example, it is common in Greek to see demonstrative pronouns 
discussed under several different sections of a grammar, leading to disparate comments 
that lack unity. Chapter 18 describes how Greek writers utilize demonstratives to signal 
or create near/far distinctions. This principle informs the function of demonstratives 
regardless of whether they function as personal pronouns, as demonstrative pronouns or 
as modifiers. Discourse grammar can offer a unified explanation. 


Discourse grammar does not replace formal approaches: it complements them. The 
description of optional usage is primarily where discourse grammar can make the greatest 
contribution. Remembering this avoids pitfall 1. Discourse grammar often provides more 
of a unified description of usage than is typically found in traditional approaches, and can 
help to avoid pitfall 2. 


There are several core principles that my approach presupposes: 
e Choice implies meaning (Section 1.1) 
e Differentiating semantic or inherent meaning from pragmatic effect (Section 1.2) 
e Distinguishing default patterns of usage from marked ones (Section 1.3). 


These principles provide a framework for understanding and interpreting the decisions 
made regarding language usage. They have less to do with the specifics of a particular 
language and more to do with how humans are wired to process language. They are part 
of a cross-linguistic approach to language that applies just as much to Greek or English as 
to other languages of the world. You will see this claim substantiated as the effects 
achieved by the discourse features are described. Examples are provided from both 
English and Greek, but there is no shortage of comparable examples that could be 
documented from other unrelated languages. 


$ Levinsohn, Self-instruction Materials on Narrative, 2. 
° Ibid. 
7 Tbid. 
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1.1 Choice implies Meaning 


One of the key presuppositions of discourse grammar is that choice implies meaning. All 
of us make choices as we communicate: what to include, how to prioritize and order 
events, how to represent what we want to say. The choices we make are directed by our 
goals and objectives of the communication. The implication is that if a choice is made, 
then there is meaning associated with the choice. Let’s unpack this idea a bit. 


If I choose to do X when Y and Z are also available options, this means that I have at the 
same time chosen not to do Y or Z. Most of these decisions are made without conscious 
thought. As speakers of the language, we just do what fits best in the context based on 
what we want to communicate. Although we may not think consciously about these 
decisions, we are nonetheless making them.* 


The same principle holds true for the writers of the NT. If a writer chose to use a 
participle to describe an action, he has at the same time chosen not to use an indicative or 
other finite verb from. This implies that there is some meaning associated with this 
decision. Representing the action using a participle communicates something that using a 
different mood would not have communicated. Defining the meaning associated with the 
choice is different than assigning a syntactic force, or determining an appropriate 
translation. It requires understanding what discourse task is performed by the participle 
that would not have been accomplished by another verb form. 


Although there is tremendous diversity among languages, every language has to 
accomplish certain basic tasks. For instance, if I want to tell you a story about the first 
time I went rock climbing, I need to accomplish several tasks, like: 

e introducing the people that are involved in the story, 

e setting the time, place and situation, 


e providing background information that I think you might need (e.g. that I have a 
fear of heights). 


Once the scene is set and the story is underway, I need to do other things, like: 


e helping you track who is doing what to whom, 
e clearly communicating changes in time, place or participants, 
e providing some indication of how the events relate to one another, 


e deciding what information I want to group together in a single sentence, and what 
I want to break into separate sentences, 


e deciding which part of the story is the climax, and using the appropriate signals to 
communicate this to you. 
e choosing when to attract extra attention to significant details along the way. 
Regardless of whether I am speaking or writing, I still need some means of 
accomplishing these tasks, along with many others. Since there is a common set of tasks 


that need to be accomplished across languages, the task list can inform our description of 
what the different grammatical choices accomplish. The tasks provide an organizational 


8 This holds true whether we are skilled speakers of the language or not. Even illiterate speakers 
will vary their usage based on their communication objectives. It is not an issue of competency, but choice. 
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framework to help us understand the meaningful difference between choosing X versus 
Y or Z. 


This book is organized by task, not by morphology or syntax. Part 1 describes forward- 
pointing devices, Part 2 covers information structuring devices (emphasis and framing), 
and Part 3 covers thematic highlighting devices. Though there are several forward- 
pointing devices, each one accomplishes a slightly different task than other grammatical 
devices, or they are differentiated by their use in narrative versus non-narrative genres. 
Some devices use particles, others use pronouns. However, they all accomplish the same 
basic function. The objective is to provide a unified description of these devices that 
complements traditional grammatical approaches. 


There are a number of ways that Greek and English differ, making it difficult to 
understand Greek using English as your framework. At times, it can be like putting the 
proverbial square peg in a round hole. Using a task-based, cross-linguistic framework 
allows us to make apples-to-apples comparisons between Greek and English, even where 
they differ significantly. This is accomplished by talking about how the comparable task 
is accomplished in English, German, Hebrew, etc. It enables us to understand Greek on 
its own terms as Greek, as well as to understand what the same task looks like in another 
language. 

1.2 Semantic Meaning versus Pragmatic Effect 


It is very important to distinguish between the inherent meaning of something (i.e. its 
semantic meaning), and the effect achieved by using it in a particular context (i.e. its 
pragmatic effect). For instance, the phrase “your children” is straightforward in its 
inherent meaning; and is typically used to refer to kids that are not mine, but yours. If 
used in the right context however, a very different pragmatic effect can be achieved, one 
that is not part of its inherent meaning. 


Imagine that my wife asked me how our kids behaved while she was out. If I began my 
answer with ‘Your children...’ it would a have a specific pragmatic effect, based on the 
context. This effect is not some hidden semantic meaning underlying the phrase, just an 
effect of using it in the right way in the right context. The pragmatic effect is achieved by 
using a more-distant relational expression (your) in a context where a less-distant one 
holds true (my). The expected norm is that I would use the closest relational expression 
possible. After all, they are my kids too! Calling them my kids or the kids is the expected 
norm. When I depart from this norm, a specific pragmatic effect of “distancing” is 
achieved, even though what I said was completely truthful. 


Levinsohn offers another example: 


The progressive construction has a semantic meaning of incompleteness, as in 
‘It’s raining.’ However, in certain contexts it carries an overtone of insincerity, as 
in ‘John is being polite,’ in contrast to ‘John is polite’ (see Zegarac 1989). 
Insincerity is not part of the semantic meaning of the progressive; it is a pragmatic 
effect that is achieved by the use of the progressive in certain specific contexts.’ 


° Levinsohn, Discourse Features, ix. 
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The unstated expectation is that qualities a person possesses should be expressed as a 
state (i.e. ‘he is polite’), not a as a progressive action (‘he is being polite’). The effect of 
using the progressive is to imply that the current state of affairs does not always hold 
true, but is a passing thing. 


Many jokes employ this principle of semantic meaning versus pragmatic effect to achieve 
humor. Often times the joke establishes a state of affairs in preparation for the punch line, 
whose semantic meaning has a specific pragmatic effect in the context. 


This distinction between semantic meaning and pragmatic effect applies to ancient 
languages as well, like Koine Greek. Present tense” verbs are typically used to convey 
ongoing, continuous action that is occurring. We could call this its semantic meaning. 
However, present tense verbs are often used in the Gospels of Mark and John to encode 
past action in the narrative. This usage is traditionally called the ‘historical present,’ but 
this description provides little insight into why a Greek writer would use it. So what is the 
pragmatic effect of using a historical present in the gospels? 


The historical present (see Chapter 6) ‘stands out’ in the context because the expected 
pattern of usage is broken. Rather than changing the basic semantic meaning of the verb 
form or considering it to be incorrect usage, the historical present is a good example of 
taking an established pattern of usage and breaking it in order to achieve a specific 
pragmatic effect. Describing the effect of the historical present in Mark and John, Callow 
states it “does not draw attention to the event which the HP verb itself refers to, as those 
events, in themselves, are not particularly important—to go, to say, to gather together, to 
see, etc. ... [I]t has a cataphoric function; that is, it points on beyond itself into the 
narrative, it draws attention to what is following.”'' The pragmatic effect of the historical 
present is to attract extra attention to the speech or event that follows, not the historical 
present itself. The present tense does not have the inherent semantic meaning of 
“highlighting.” The “historical” usage has the pragmatic effect of drawing extra attention 
to what follows, since it breaks the expected pattern of usage. 


Most languages do not have specialized devices that are singularly devoted to 
prominence marking. It is far more common to find a non-standard usage achieving 
specific pragmatic effects. Greek is no exception. The use of the historical present for 
forward-pointing highlighting exemplifies this. Using a grammatical construction in an 
ostensibly wrong or unexpected way has the effect of making something stand out. The 
pragmatic effect achieved is dependent upon the discourse context in which it occurs. 
The devices described in the chapters that follow exploit some departure from an 
expected norm to achieve a specific pragmatic effect. Distinguishing semantic meaning 
from pragmatic effect is critical to providing a coherent and accurate description of the 


10 There is ongoing debate in Greek whether verbs convey tense, aspect or both. Setting the debate 
aside, the imperfective aspect (imperfect and present) is the most likely candidate for grammaticalizing 
some kind of tense information, since there are two options for conveying the same aspect. My interest here 
is not to settle the tense vs. aspect debate, but to illustrate a text-linguistic principle with a well-attested 
usage. 

l John Callow, The Historic Present in Mark. (Seminar Handout, 1996), 2, cited in Levinsohn, 
Discourse Features, 202. 
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device and its function within the discourse. Neglecting this distinction leaves you with 
“messy discourse”! 


1.3 Default versus Marked Framework 


We have already noted several ways that speakers’ choices inform grammatical usage. 
Another aspect of discourse grammar is organizing the available choices for a given task 
into an organized system. It is useful to consider the various options available for a given 
task as comprising an asymmetrical!’ set. Each member of the set possesses some unique 
quality that makes it distinct from the other members. This kind of organization is based 


upon ‘markedness theory’. ”? 


Markedness theory presupposes that one member of this asymmetrical set is the most 
basic or simple member, called the default. All of the other members of the set signal or 
“mark” the presence of some unique feature, one which would not have been marked if 
the default option were used. The marked options are described based on how they 
uniquely differ both from the default, and from one another. 


Consider the example above using “my” children compared to “your” children. I could 
organize the various options for referring to my kids into an asymmetrical set. When I 
have no special task to accomplish, I most typically use “the kids” as a referring 
expression. Taking this expression as the default, using expressions like “your kids,” “my 
kids” or “Ruth and her sister” would be expected to signal the presence of some discourse 
feature that “the kids” would not have signaled. Using “the kids” does not explicitly 
signal whether I am distancing myself from them or not, whereas “your kids” does. 


The default option is considered to be “unmarked” for the features found in the other 
members of the set. The feature may or may not be present. The choice to use a marked 
form represents the choice to explicitly signal the presence of a feature that would only 
have been implicit if the default were used. 


Since the default or unmarked option is the most basic, it is often the one that occurs most 
frequently. Caution is called for when appealing to statistics, since the objective of 
markedness is to find the most basic option, the one that carries the least freight with it. It 
is not simply the most frequently occurring one.'* The more complex a set of items 
becomes (i.e. beyond a binary opposition), the more misleading and unrepresentative the 
insights from statistics become." Factors such as genre and content can skew frequency, 


12 An asymmetrical approach to markedness views members of a given set as each uniquely 
marking the presence of some discrete feature. In other words, there is not symmetry among the members, 
each differs in some way from the other. A symmetrical approach to markedness views the members of the 
set as being differentiated on the basis of frequency of occurrence and distribution. Cf. Stanley Porter and 
Matthew Brook O'Donnell, “The Greek Verbal Network Viewed from a Probabilistic Standpoint: An 
Exercise in Hallidayan Linguistics”, Filologia Neotestamentaria 14 (2001): 3-41. 

13 Cf, Edna Andrews, Markedness Theory: The Union of Asymmetry and Semiosis in Language 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 1990). 

14 Andrews devotes a chapter to the “Myths about Markedness,” debunking some commonly held 
notions regarding the use of statistics in distinguishing default and marked forms. She states, "The purpose 
of markedness theory is to explain properties of meaning that are invariant, not to justify a system based 
upon statistical frequency, which, by definition, is a context-specific phenomenon" (Markedness Theory, 
137). 

15 Thid., 138-39. 
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so care must be taken in selecting the default.'° Once the default is selected, the marked 
forms are then described based on the unique feature that each one signals is present. 
Think of the default as the foil against which the marked forms are contrasted and 
described.” 


Chapter 2 describes the unique discourse constraints communicated by each of the most 
frequently occurring connectives found in the Greek NT. Theoretically, one of them is 
the most basic or default conjunction, the one the writer uses when there is no particular 
discourse feature to be signaled. This implies that each of the other connectives brings 
some specific constraint to bear in the context that the other members do not. Compare 
this approach to a more traditional description provided by Wallace, summarized below: 


= Ascensive (even): Kai, 5€, and dé 
= Connective (and, also): kai and 6é 
= Contrastive (but, rather, however): aAAG, nàńv, Sometimes Kai and é 


= Correlative: uév...ðé (on the one hand...on the other hand); kai...«ai 
(both...and) 
" Disjunctive (or): ý 
= Emphatic (certainly, indeed): dAAG, ob un), oÙv; ye, 51, pevoðvys, uévtor, vaí, and 
vi. 
=" Explanatory (for, you see, or that is, namely): yap, 6é, ei, Kat. 
= Inferential (therefore): &pa, yap, 516, 516T1, oÙv, TA, totyapoðv, towdv, and 
WOTE. 
" Transitional (now, then): obv and especially é.'* 
Of the various logical functions that Wallace recognizes, note how many times «oi and dé 
are co-listed. There are only two logical functions that é does not possess. Although 
these logical relations may work well for differentiating English conjunctions, the amount 
of cross-listing suggests that these relations are not well-suited for differentiating Greek 
connectives. Mapping the connectives to an English counterpart highlights the 
mismatches in function between the English and Greek conjunctions, but offers little help 
for differentiating the distinctive functions of kai and 6é."” 


16 Certain discourse contexts may make the occurrence of marked forms inordinately high. Paul’s 
heated defenses exhibit a very different distribution of discourse devices compared to a narrative. 
Discontinuity of time, place, action or participants will result in the use of different forms compared to a 
context of relative continuity. 

1 For an overview of the default-marked approach to language description, cf. Robert A. Dooley 
and Stephen H. Levinsohn, Analyzing Discourse: A Manual of Basic Concepts (Dallas, Tex: SIL 
International, 2001), 64-68; Steven E. Runge, “A Discourse-Functional Description of Participant 
Reference in Biblical Hebrew Narrative” (D.Litt. diss., University of Stellenbosch, 2007), 20-25. 

'8 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 761. 

1 Wallace is not the only one wrestling with this issue. Dana and Mantey seem to regard English 
as something of an anomaly in that its conjunctions only have one meaning, whereas this is not the case in 
other languages. They state "...in Greek, as in Hebrew and Latin, but unlike the English use, a conjunction 
may have several meanings, each requiring separate and careful study." H. E. Dana and Julius R. Mantey, A 
Manual Grammar of the Greek New Testament (New York: Macmillan, 1968), 240. 
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Languages tend to be very efficient, dropping elements that do not serve some unique 
purpose. Wallace’s description leaves the impression that kai and 6é share significant 
semantic overlap. Chapter 2 demonstrates that 6€ marks a discourse feature that is most 
often signaled in English using adverbs, not conjunctions. Furthermore, some English 
conjunctions distinguish semantic continuity versus semantic discontinuity, e.g. ‘and’ 
versus ‘but’. The conjunctions «ai and dé do not grammaticalize this semantic constraint, 
leading them to be listed under both connective and contrastive relations. The messiness 
of this overlap is caused by the mismatch of the feature to the framework used, not by the 
overlapping features that are marked. Kai and 5é are unmarked for the feature of 
semantic continuity or discontinuity. 


1.4 Prominence and Contrast 


It is now time to synthesize the implications of pragmatic choices and their effects. This 
is where the notion of prominence comes in. The primary objective of using the various 
discourse devices is to attract extra attention to certain parts or aspects of the discourse, 
i.e. to mark them as prominent. Callow introduces prominence by stating: 


A story in which every character was equally important and every event equally 
significant can hardly be imagined. Even the simplest story has at least a central 
character and a plot, and this means one character is more important than the 
others, and certain events likewise. Human beings cannot observe events simply 
as happenings; they observe them as related and significant happenings, and they 
report them as such.” 


She later defines prominence as “any device whatsoever which gives certain events, 
participants, or objects more significance than others in the same context.””! Regardless 
of whether we are looking at a scenic view, a piece of visual art, or even listening to 
music, we are constantly making judgments about what is ‘normal’ and what is 
‘prominent’ based on the devices used to signal prominence. 


So what exactly are the signals? What is it that makes some things blend into the scenery, 
and other things jump out? In visual art, there are all kinds of choices available regarding 
how to portray a subject. 


Mt. Shuksan is one of the most photographed landmarks around the city I live in. A 
favorite shot is to frame the mountain with tall evergreens on either side, with a small 
mountain lake in the lower foreground, as in A) and B) below. 


The effect of this framing is to provide a sharp contrast of color between the evergreens 
and the snow and glaciers on the mountain. The artist can manipulate the proportions of 


2 Kathleen Callow, Discourse Considerations in Translating the Word of God (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Zondervan, 1974), 49. 
*! Ibid., 50. 
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the figures to make one appear ‘nearer’ than another in the foreground, as in C) below. 
Though the pictures are only two-dimensional, changing the proportions can create a 
sense of depth in the work, as in A) and B). 


Notice what a difference that the time of day makes, with B) taken at sunrise/sunset 
versus midday as in A). Having the lake in the foreground provides a color contrast, but 
also provides the added bonus of reflecting the object of interest. Finally, the mountain 
itself is centered in the middle of the frame, adding further evidence that this is the 
photographer’s primary interest, and not the lake or the trees. In contrast, C) lacks much 
in the way of framing devices other than the sky. It also lacks the stark color contrasts of 
the lake and the trees seen in the first two images. In terms of scale, A) seems to be the 
standard view, the one used most frequently by visitors. Option B) is more specialized, 
using a wide-angle and choosing a specific time of day to create a contrast. Option C) 
looks like it was taken with a zoom lens, and represents choices about how to portray the 
mountain that differ from the norm. The subject is the same, but the decisions about 
prominence, framing, point of view and contrast make a huge difference in the 
presentation. 


Contrast 


The writers of the New Testament used different devices to communicate prominence 
and to create contrast. Longacre observes that “Discourse without prominence would be 
like pointing to a piece of black cardboard and insisting that it was a picture of black 
camels crossing black sands at midnight”.” Using the analogy of the picture above, a 
writer can make something stand out by “pulling” it to the foreground, comparable to 
taking a close-up photo. The same task can also be accomplished by pushing everything 
else into the background in order to leave just a few prominent elements by themselves in 
the foreground. This would be like taking a photo of two people that are fairly close to 
the camera against the backdrop of distant mountains. The things that appear to be close 
will attract our attention more than the things in the background. Although both of these 
methods accomplish the task of directing our attention, each choice brings about a 
different effect. 


Another way of making something stand out exploits patterns and expectations. Humans 
are wired to recognize patterns. When patterns are broken or expectations are unmet, the 
standard response is to associate some kind of meaning with the change. Let’s take a look 
at how breaking an established pattern can make something stand out. 


Imagine a co-worker or friend that regularly dresses in jeans and t-shirts, who one day 
arrives dressed in a suit. The break in the pattern attracts attention, perhaps prompting 
questions about what it meant. Did he have an interview or a presentation? Was he going 
out somewhere special after work? What motivated him to wear the suit, what did it 
mean? 


Similarly, musicians and songwriters employ patterns to do all kinds of things. Devices 
such as refrains or repetition of a theme often function to segment the piece of music into 
movements or verses, i.e. smaller chunks. The repetition of the same notes (e.g. a refrain, 


2 Robert E. Longacre, “Discourse Peak as Zone of Turbulence,” in Beyond the Sentence: 
Discourse and Sentential Form (ed. Jessica R. Wirth; Ann Arbor, Mich.: Karoma, 1985) 83. 
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or a theme) can let us know where these transitions are. Increasing or decreasing the 
volume can also function as an indicator of prominence, such as building to a loud 
crescendo for a climax. 


Since prominence is fundamentally about making something stand out in its context, 
prominence-marking typically involves creating contrast with other things in the context. 
Contrast, in turn, presupposes that a person recognizes the underlying pattern. Even if we 
cannot verbalize the pattern, we can still perceive contrast. I do not need a music theory 
class to pick out a refrain; I do not need an art class to pick out the center of interest in 
most paintings. 

We constantly make choices about how and what to communicate. Although languages 
have their differences, they all have a common set of tasks to be accomplished. The 
choices we make have meaning associated with them. The choice to break the expected 
pattern implies that there was some reason not to follow the pattern. The choice implies 
meaning. These same devices also allow us to make some things more prominent, and 
others less prominent. 


1.5 Suggested Reading 


Callow, Kathleen, Discourse Considerations in Translating the Word of God, pp. 9-18; 
49-53. 


Levinsohn, Stephen H., Self-instruction Materials on Narrative Discourse Analysis, pp. 
1-7. 


» The relevance of Greek discourse studies to exegesis.” Journal of Translation 
2(2): 11-21. 
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2. Connecting Propositions 


This chapter provides a very basic overview of the different sorts of relations that can be 
communicated by the most commonly used NT Greek connectives.” Understanding the 
discourse function of connectives is foundational for properly understanding the devices 
that follow.” Greek has a much more diverse set of connectives than we have in English, 
resulting in some significant mismatches between the languages. In English, most of our 
clauses are joined without using an explicit connector, i.e. asyndeton. In contrast, Greek 
has a much more sophisticated system, which Robertson describes, 


The Greeks, especially in the literary style, felt the propriety of indicating the 
inner relation of the various independent sentences that composed a paragraph. 
This was not merely an artistic device, but a logical expression of coherence of 
thought. Particles like kaí, 5é, dAAG, yap, ovv, 51, etc., were very common in this 
connection. Demonstrative pronouns, adverbs, and even relative pronouns were 
also used for this purpose. ” 


The Greek connectives play a functional role by indicating how the writers intended one 
clause to relate to another, based on the connective used. 


Although the diversity of connectives provides valuable exegetical information about the 
writer’s intentions, it has often caused a good deal of confusion regarding exactly how 
each one differs from the other. Conjunctions have traditionally been defined based upon 
their translation, mapping them to an English counterpart. Consider the following 
summary from Wallace, with particular attention to how many times kat and õé are listed 
together, and how many different ways they can be translated into English. 


Logical Functions: 


A. Ascensive: even... kat, é, and unõé 
B. Connective (continuative, coordinate): and, also... kaí and 5€é 


C. Contrastive (adversative): but, rather, however... GAAG, nàńv, sometimes Kat 


and dé 
D. Correlative: e.g., uév ... 5€ (on the one hand ... on the other hand); kaí ... Kat 
(both ... and) 


x 


E. Disjunctive (Alternative): or... 4 


23 The term ‘connective’ is used here in place of the more specific 'conjunction' since languages 
commonly use forms other than conjunctions to perform the task of connecting clause elements. Adverbs 
often serve as connectives. 

?4 T would encourage you to read this chapter closely, and then to reread it after you have finished 
the rest of the book along with the introduction. When you assemble a bicycle or lawnmower, the 
instructions advocate using it for a bit after the initial assembly, but then to go back and retighten what may 
have loosened up. I expect that some items will not be completely secure after a first read through this 
chapter, as is to be expected. Much of what follows will be brand new to some readers. Do your best to 
assimilate it with what you have previously learned, but would strongly urge you to read this chapter and 
the introduction after completing the rest of the book. 

°> A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Research, 
(Bellingham, Wash.: Logos, 1919; 2006), 443. 
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F. Emphatic: certainly, indeed... AAG (certainly), ov un (certainly not or by no 
means), obv (certainly); true emphatic conjunctions include ye, 51, uevoðvys, 
pEévto1, vat, and vń 

G. Explanatory: for, you see, or that is, namely... yap, d5€, ci (after verbs of 
emotion), and Kat 


H. Inferential: therefore... pa, yap, 516, 516T1, odv, TAN, Totyapobv, torvov, 
and ote 


I. Transitional: now, then... obv and especially 5¢”° 


Wallace’s approach helps us understand how each Greek conjunctions maps to an 
English counterpart, but there are some drawbacks. 


Listing kat and õé together as ascensive, connective, contrastive and correlative raises a 
couple questions. What exactly do these conjunctions do in Greek? Does each do a bunch 
of different things, or is there one unifying function that it performs? What is the 
meaningful difference between them if they can be translated by the same English 
conjunctions in so many instances? Problems like these illustrate the need for finding a 
different way of understanding Greek that is not so dependent upon English. 


Each of the most common Greek connectives will be described based on the discourse 
task that it accomplishes. Each connective brings to bear a unique constraint upon the 
connected elements. This is true even where there is a series of connectives in a row, as 
in Philippians 3:8 (4AAG uevoðvye kal). Each connective plays a specific role, bringing 
its unique constraint to bear in the context. 


The objective is not to know how to translate the connective, but to understand how each 
one uniquely differs from another based on the function that it accomplishes in Greek. 
Exegesis and exposition are all about understanding the original and drawing out the 
meaning. Translation is often an ill-suited medium for this, even though it is the one most 
commonly used. One may have a very clear understanding of something and still find it 
troublesome to capture all of the information in a translation. Don’t worry, exposition 
gives you the opportunity to elaborate on aspects of a passage that cannot be well- 
captured in translation. 


Dooley and Levinsohn provide a key principle that forms a basis for the following 
discussion. 


A general principle in human language is Behaghel’s Law, which states that “items 
that belong together mentally are grouped together syntactically” (MacWhinney 
1991:276). One application of Behaghel’s Law is that, when two sentences are 
adjacent, or two clauses are adjacent within a sentence, then, other things being 
equal, the propositions they embody should be interpreted as being in a close 
conceptual relation.” 


This principle helps us understand the default expectation of a reader when he or she sees 
adjacent elements, viz. that they share a conceptual relationship of some kind. Blakemore 


6 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 761. 
*7 Dooley and Levinsohn, Analyzing Discourse, 15. 
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describes the role of a connective saying “it encodes information about the inferential 
process that the hearer should use” in connecting what follows the connective to what 
precedes.” Connectives play the role of specifying what kind of relationship the writer 
intended. Each provides a unique constraint on how to process the discourse that follows. 


2.1 Asyndeton (Ø) 


Asyndeton refers to the linking of clauses or clause components without the use of a 
conjunction. This concept will be abbreviated using the Ø symbol. If you look at what I 
have written, you will note that most of the main clauses are not linked with any 
conjunction. Asyndeton is the default connective in English, the option that one chooses 
when there is no specific relationship that the writer wants to explicitly signal. It is the 
option used when the writer judges that the implicit relation between the clauses is 
sufficiently clear. 


Example 1 Asyndeton in English 
a) “I went to the store. Ø I bought some milk.” 


b) “I went to the store and bought some milk.” 
c) “I went to the store, but only bought some milk.” 
d) “I went to the store in order to buy some milk.” 


Each of these options constrains the two clauses to be related to one another in different 
ways. In a), the use of asyndeton does not bring any particular constraint upon how these 
clauses are to be related to one another. Since each clause describes an action, the default 
expectation is that one action followed the other. There may be other specific relations, 
but they are not made explicit. 


In b), the two actions are explicitly connected using and. It makes explicit a closer 
connection between the actions that may or may not be present using Ø. The use of but 
only in option c) implies that there was an unmet expectation of some kind, as though 
something more than ‘just milk’ was to be purchased. Finally, option d) specifies a cause- 
effect relationship between the two actions. This same purpose of buying milk may have 
been the cause of going to the store in a), but the use of Ø leaves this unspecified. 


To summarize, the use of asyndeton indicates that the writer did not feel the need to 
specify any kind of relationship between the clauses. The relation might be ‘causative’, it 
might be ‘contrary to expectation’, it might simply be ‘continuity’. Asyndeton means that 
the writer did not feel compelled to specify a relation. If they had wanted to constrain a 
specific relation, there are plenty of conjunctions to make the intended relation explicit. 
The choice to use asyndeton represents the choice not to specify a relation. 


In Koine Greek, asyndeton is the default means of connecting clauses in the Epistles and 
in speeches reported within narrative. It is also used in the narrative of the gospel of John. 
Recall that default does not mean that it is the most commonly occurring option, but that 
it is the most basic (i.e. unmarked) option. It is the option chosen when there is no 
particular reason to signal that some feature is present. Here are some examples. 


°8 Diane Blakemore, Relevance and Linguistic Meaning: The Semantics and Pragmatics of 
Discourse Markers (CSL 99; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), 90. 
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Example 2 John 1:1-8 


Ø Ev àpxñ Nv 6 Adyos, 

Kai ó Adyos Ñv Tpdc Tov Edy, 

Kai Oeòç Åv 6 Adyoc. 

Ø ovdtoc Åv év àpx Mpdc tov OEdv. 

Ø návta dv avtod éyéveto, 

Kal xwpiç aVTOD Eyéveto OvdE Ev. © yéyovev 


Dev avt@ wÀ Åv, 

Kai 1} Gor} Åv TO PAs TOV àvðporwv: 

Kal TO Ads Ev TH okotíg Patvel, 

Kal 1 okotia ATO où KatéAaPeEv. 

Ø Eyéveto KvOpwmos, anEotTAAPEVOS Tapa 
8eod, 

Ø Svopa avta Iwavyns 

Ø oŬtoç NAVEv eiç yaptuptav iva yaptvpńon 
nEpÌ TOD Pwtdc, iva návteç mioteúowotv SV 
avtov. 

Ø ovk Ñv Exeivoc TÒ MAG, GAN’ {va 
PHaptuphon nepi Tob Pwtdc. 


Ø In the beginning was the Word, 

and the Word was with God, 

and the Word was God. 

? Ø He was in the beginning with God. 
* Ø All things were made through him, 
and without him was not any thing 
made that was made. 

1 Ø In him was life, 

and the life was the light of men. 

5 Ø The light shines in the darkness, 
and the darkness has not overcome it. 
° Ø There was a man sent from God, 


Ø whose name was John. 

7% He came asa witness, to bear witness 
about the light, that all might believe 
through him. 

8 Ø He was not the light, but came to 
bear witness about the light (ESV). 


Most of the conjunctions from this passage translate quite naturally in the ESV. 
Asyndeton is used at the beginning of a new thought, or simply where the relation 
between clauses is clear. And is used to create a tighter connection between clauses that 
only would have been implicit using Ø. There is only one change in the translation at v. 

5, indicated by the underlining. The Greek version links to @dic Ev TH oKoTia paíveı more 
closely to what precedes using kai, whereas the ESV translates it as though it were a new 
or less-connected thought than those linked using Ø. 


There is a similar use of Ø in the speeches reported within narratives, as in the gospel of 


Matthew. 


Example 3 Matthew 6:24-26 


Ø Ovdeic Svvatat dvoi kupíoiç SovAEvew- 
1] Yap TOV Eva PLONOEL kal TOV ETEPOV 
àyarńosı, 

Ø ñ évòç avOeEeton Kal roð étépov 
KATAPPOVNOEL. 

Ø ov dbvaobe Beğ SovAevetv kal yapwva. 
Aid tobto” Aéyw bypiv, 

Ø wl] uepiuvõte TH Pux væv tt Paynte 
[ñ ti rinte], 

pndé TO owpatı OWS ti Evdvonobe. 

Ø obyi ý Wyn MAEiov Eotw tic TPOMTIS kal 


74) No one can serve two masters, 

for either he will hate the one and love the 
other, 

or he will be devoted to the one and 
despise the other. 

Ø You cannot serve God and money. 

5 «Therefore I tell you, 

Ø do not be anxious about your life, what 
you will eat or what you will drink, 

nor about your body, what you will put on. 
@ Is not life more than food, and the body 


? Cf. Section 2.6 for a description of the discourse function of 514 tobto. 
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TO o@ua Tod Evdvuatos; more than clothing? 
Ø eubAEWate eic ta neteivà Tod ovpavod 26 Ø Look at the birds of the air: they 
őtı où omeipovotv ovdE Bepifovotv ovdE neither sow nor reap nor gather into barns, 


ovváyovotyv Eic amoOrKac, 
KaÌ ò TATHP VU ó oùpávioç TpEMEL atá | and yet your heavenly Father feeds 

Ø ovyx vpEIG UaAAOV diapépete avTHV; them. Ø Are you not of more value than 
they? 


Many of the clauses above are joined using Ø. Those using conjunctions provide an 
explicit relation. The use of asyndeton indicates that the writer chose not to make a 
relation explicit. The relation must be gleaned from the context. Note that @ is used at the 
beginning of a new thought (e.g. ‘no one can serve two masters’, ‘Look at the birds of the 
air’). 

Asyndeton can be used at points of discontinuity, as at the beginning of a new thought or 
topic. Levinsohn summarizes the use of asyndeton in non-narrative by stating that since 
explicit connectives are used to indicate clause relationships like strengthening, 
developmental, associative or inferential, “the use of asyndeton tends to imply ‘not 
strengthening, not developmental, not associative, not inferential, ete?” It is not only 
used in contexts where there is a change in topic (e.g. at the beginning of a new 
paragraph). Levinsohn notes it may also be used in contexts of close connection, such as 
moving from generic to specific. 


2.2 Kat 


One of the significant mismatches between English and Greek conjunctions is clearly 
seen in the different senses that are ascribed to kaí. The primary senses are ‘connective’ 
and ‘adversative’, matching with the connective and and the adversative but. These two 
English conjunctions, however, mark an inherent semantic quality that is not marked by 
either kat or 5é. This quality is captured in the labels connective and adversative, and can 
be described more generally as ‘semantic continuity’ versus ‘semantic discontinuity’. 
This semantic quality that distinguishes and from but is not marked by kat. It may or may 
not be present. The same is true with õé. To ascribe this semantic quality to these Greek 
connectives is to force them into the descriptive box of English, whether it fits well or 
not. The labels ‘adversative’ and ‘connective’ may be helpful in determining an English 
translation, but they cause confusion when it comes to understanding the function of kaí 
in Greek. 


Kai is a coordinating conjunction that may join individual words, phrases, clauses or 
paragraphs. 


Example 4 James 1:21-24 


21 810 ånoðéuevo roav pvrapiav Kat "I Therefore put away all filthiness and 
nepiooeiav kakiac Ev npaŬtntı, Ø 5éEao8e | rampant wickedness and receive 
TOV Eugutov Adyov tov õvváuevov o@oat | with meekness the implanted word, which 


30 Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 119. 
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TAS WUXAG DUDV. is able to save your souls. 

22 TiveoGe S€ momtai Adyou 2 But be doers of the word, 

Kai uù UOvov dKpoatai mapadoyiGouevor | and not hearers only, deceiving yourselves. 
EQUTOUG. 


23 Gti ei tic Akpoatrc Adyou gotiv kałoù |” For if anyone is a hearer of the word and 
MOMTNC, oVtOS EorKkev avdpi katavoobvtt | not a doer, he is like a man who looks 


TO TPOGWILOV TÅG YEVEDEWS AVTOD EV intently at his natural face in a mirror. 
EqOTT PW" 

24 Katevonoev yop gavtov Kai dmeAnAvOev | “For he looks at himself and goes away 
Kal evOéwe EmeAdBeto Omoioc nv. and at once forgets what he was like. 


In verse 21 above two noun phrases are linked, describing the two things that are to be 
put away. In wv. 22 and 23, two more objects are linked using kat even though they are 
opposites. The conjunction does not mark the presence or absence of semantic continuity; 
it simply “is used to link items of equal status.” *' Verse 24 illustrates the joining of three 
main clauses closely together instead of using asyndeton. Adding one to another to 
another creates the impression that these actions take place in close succession, or that 
one leads to the next. This close connection is expressed in the ESV through the omission 
of the subject ‘he’ in the second and third clauses, making the latter two dependent on the 
first for a subject. 


Kai does not mark a distinction of semantic continuity or discontinuity, it merely 
indicates that the connected elements are to be closely related to one another. Stated 
another way, Kat links two items of equal status. Consider the ‘adversative’ usage in 1 
Thessalonians 2:18. 


Example 5 1 Thessalonians 2:18 


d1dt1 NOEAnoapev EAGEiv npòc bua, éy% because we wanted to come to you—I, 
HEV TlabdAog Kai nač kai dic, Kai Evexoev | Paul, again and again—but Satan hindered 
nuds ó oatavac. us. 


The use of kai here simply links two items of equal status, without any judgment 
regarding semantic continuity or discontinuity. This semantic distinction is not marked by 
kat. Even though the associated clauses are clearly contrastive, kaí simply signals that 
they are to be added together. Contrast is a quality that is dependent upon the semantics 
of the context. It is either there or it is not, depending upon the discourse content. 
Connectives and various syntactic devices can make the contrast more pronounced. 


In contexts where asyndeton is the default means of coordination, Levinsohn claims that 
kat “constrains the material it introduces to be processed as being added to and associated 
with previous material”.*” In comparison to asyndeton, coordination with kaí signals to 
the reader to more closely associate the connected elements. The use of the connective 


3'Stanley E. Porter, Idioms of the Greek New Testament (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 
1999), 211. 
32 Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 125. 
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represents the writer’s choice to ‘add’ the one element to the other.” Let’s revisit 
Example 2, repeated below for convenience. 


Example 6 John 1:1-8 


BEV àpxñ Nv 6 Adyos, Ø In the beginning was the Word, 

Kai ó Adyos Ñv Tpdc Tov Edy, and the Word was with God, 

Kai Bed Åv ó Adyos. and the Word was God. 

Ø ovdtos Åv év àpxñ Mpdc tov VEdv. Ø He was in the beginning with God. 

Ø návta Sv’ avtod eyEvEto, Ø All things were made through him, 

Kal xwpiç avtOd EyévEeto ovde Ev. ð and without him was not any thing made 
yéyovev that was made. 

Dev avt@ wÀ Hy, Ø In him was life, 

Kai 1 wÀ Åv TO Es TOV avOpwTWV: and the life was the light of men. 

Kai TO PH¢ Ev TH OKOTIA paíver, @ The light shines in the darkness, 

Kal 1] okotia AvTO où KatéAaPeEv. and the darkness has not overcome it. 

Ø Eyéveto dvOpwros, dneotadyevos Ø There was a man sent from God... (ESV). 
Tapa Oeoð... 


Look at the clauses that are joined by kaí, compared to those joined by Ø. The use of kaí 
constrains these elements to be more closely related to one another than those joined by 
Ø. Beginning new thoughts with Ø makes good sense, in that using kai would constrain 
the elements to be processed as though they were part of the same thought or topic. Using 
Kat to associate clauses within the same main thought also makes sense, since it helps the 
reader to understand the flow of the discourse. 


In most narrative contexts, kaí functions as the default means of coordination. Levinsohn 
describes the situation like this: 


It is possible to relate a whole episode of a narrative in New Testament Greek 
using a single sentence conjunction, viz., kaí. Such passages are comparable to 
narratives in Hebrew in which the single conjunction waw is used. You can think 
of such passages as “straight narrative.’ 


Based on the definition that kai links items of equal status, the implication is that the 
narrative events that are added one to another are judged by the writer to be of equal 
status. This means that narrative events are linked using kat unless there is some break or 
discontinuity in the discourse. The most common reasons for switching from the default 
kat in narrative are to mark a new development or to mark the transition to or from 
background information (cf. Section 2.3). 


To summarize, the use of kat constrains the connected element to be closely associated 
with what comes before, regardless of whether there is semantic continuity or not. The 
implication is that the elements joined by kat are of equal status. In contexts where 


33 Cf. Chapter 16 on thematic addition, where clausal elements are 'added' to one another. In many 
cases the added elements are from different clauses, i.e. not simple coordination. Though the proximity of 
the added elements is different in thematic addition compared to simple coordination, Kaí still brings to 
bear the same constraint on the elements, i.e. constraining "the material it introduces to be processed as 
being added to and associated with previous material" (Ibid.) 

* Ibid., 71. 
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asyndeton is the default means of coordination, as in most epistles and reported speeches, 
the use of kaí signals a closer connection of the elements than using Ø. In most narrative 
contexts (except John’s gospel), the narrative events that are connected by kai are judged 
by the writer to be of equal status, and portrayed as ‘straight narrative.’ Consider the use 


of kat in the healing of the Geresene demoniac in Mark 5:14-19. 


Example 7 Mark 5:14-19 


Kal oi Bookovtes abtovs Epvyov 

Kal annyyelAay eic TV MAL Kal Eig TOUS 
&ypoúç: 

Kai NAGov iSeiv tí żotıv tò yeyovdc 


KaÌ EPYOVTAL npòç TOV Inooðv 

Kai Oewpoðorv tov Õaryovigóuevov 
Kaðńuevov ipatiouévov kal 
OWHPPOVODVTA, TOV EoXNKOTA TOV AEylOva, 
Kal EpofrOnoav. 

Kai Sinyrjoavto avtoic ot iddvtEc TÕG 
éyéveto tT SaipoviGopévy Kal nepi TAV 
Xotpwv. 

Kal pčavto napaKkadetv avtov amEeAVEiv 
AMO TAV Optwv avTav. 

Kal Eupaivovtos avtod Eig TO MACIoV 
napekáeı avtov ó arpovioðeiç Íva yer 
avtod 1. 

Kal OVK AQPFKEV AUTOV, GAAG A€yEL AUTH, 
“Ynaye giç TOV oikóv oov... 


Ø The herdsmen fled 
and told it in the city and in the country. 


And people came to see what it was that 
had happened. 

And they came to Jesus 

and saw the demon-possessed man, the one 
who had had the legion, sitting 

there, clothed and in his right mind, 

and they were afraid. 

And those who had seen it described to 
them what had happened to the demon- 
possessed man and to the pigs. 

And they began to beg Jesus to depart from 
their region. 

Ø As he was getting into the boat, the man 
who had been possessed with demons 
begged him that he might be with him. ” 
And he did not permit him but said to him, 
“Go home...” 


The ESV translators rendered most of the connections established by kat using ‘and’ in 
English. The two exceptions to this are the transitions where the herdsmen flee and where 
Jesus is getting into the boat. These are translated using asyndeton. Markers other than 
connectives are used to indicate a minor break in the development of the discourse.” 


Development markers 


BDAG say that 5€ is “used to connect one clause to another, either to express contrast or 
simple continuation. When it is felt that there is some contrast betw. clauses—though the 
contrast is oft. scarcely discernible—the most common translation is ‘but’. When a 
simple connective is desired, without contrast being clearly implied, ‘and’ will suffice, 
and in certain occurrences the marker may be left untranslated”.*° Recall the discussion 
above regarding English and and but marking the distinction of semantic continuity 


35 Verse 14a uses a topical frame to signal the minor discontinuity as the story shifts from the 
interaction between the demons and Jesus to the response of the herders (cf. Chapters 9-11). In v. 18, a 
genitive absolute may signal the same kind of low-level break in the discourse (cf. Levinsohn, Discourse 
Features, 84 for its use with asyndeton at breaks in the discourse). 


3 BDAG, 213. 
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versus discontinuity, respectively. On the other hand, kaí does not encode this feature. It 
may or may not be present. The presence of this feature in the English conjunctions has 
lead to the assumption that it is present in their Greek counterparts. 


As with kat, the connective õé does not mark the presence of semantic discontinuity, as 
BDAG claim. This is not to say that contrast is not present in many contexts where dé 
occurs, I only claim that the presence of the connective is not what brings it about. 
Contrast has everything to do with the semantics of the elements present in the context. 
This explains why é is sometimes said to be contrastive and sometimes not. 
Grammarians have worked diligently to make kat correspond to and, and é to but, 
which has lead to great confusion regarding the unique grammatical role that each plays. 


One very important discourse task that every language needs to accomplish is for 
speakers or writers to mark where to break the discourse into smaller chunks. There is a 
limit to how much information we can take in without breaking it down into smaller 
pieces. Think about trying to listen to a run-on sentence, or trying to memorize a long list 
of items. You would probably have difficulty taking it all in. But if the run-on were 
properly formed into smaller clauses, and if the list of items were broken down into 
several smaller lists of several items each, the task of processing and retaining the 
information would become much easier. 


Languages use various devices for this task of ‘chunking’ or segmenting the discourse 
into smaller bits for easier processing. The most obvious one is thematic breaks or 
discontinuities in the discourse. Typically such breaks entail a change of time, location, 
participant/topic or kind of action. Such changes represent natural discontinuities based 
on the discourse content. We are most likely to segment texts at junctures like these. But 
what happens in contexts of relative continuity, where there are no natural breaks? How 
are decisions made about chunking there? 


The Concise Oxford English Dictionary defines continuity as “a connection or line of 
development with no sharp breaks”.*” Think about what is meant by ‘line of 
development’. If you are explaining a process to someone or formulating an argument of 
some kind, there will most likely be steps or stages in that ‘line of development.’ So too 
in stories, which are made up of a series of events or scenes. The events themselves are 
often composed of distinct actions or reactions. Linguists refer to these distinct stages or 
steps as developments. Languages use various markers to signal new developments, 
particularly in contexts of relative continuity. Development markers guide the reader in 
breaking the discourse into meaningful chunks, based upon how the writer conceived of 
the action or argument. 


Returning to the other part of the BDAG definition, they note that Sé expresses “simple 
continuation.” Some of the English glosses they provide for this sense are ‘now’, ‘then’, 
and ‘so’. All three of these words are English adverbs, but at times they are used to 
accomplish the same kinds of discourse tasks as Greek conjunctions, marking a new 
development in the discourse. Here is how Dooley and Levinsohn describe it: 


37 Catherine Soanes and Angus Stevenson, ed., Concise Oxford English Dictionary (electronic ed.; 
11th ed.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), n.p. 
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Whereas connectives like and and some additives instruct the hearer to associate 
information together, some conjunctions convey the opposite and constrain the 
reader to move on to the next point. We will call these connectives 
“DEVELOPMENTAL MARKERS” because they indicate that the material so 
marked represents a new development in the story or argument, as far as the 
author’s purpose is concerned.” 


We frequently use temporal expressions like then or now to mark developments in 
English. Consider the following example, and the difference that development markers 
can play in how you process and structure what you are reading. 


Example 8 Marking Development in English 


Text without Developments | Text with Developments-I | Text with Developments-II 

I woke up early this I woke up early this I woke up early this 

morning. morning and read for a morning, read for a while, 

I read for a while. while. and ate breakfast. I 

I ate breakfast. Then I ate breakfast, showered, got dressed, and 

I showered and got dressed. | showered and got dressed. | went to the office. 

I went to the office. After that, I went to the At the office, I checked 

I checked email. office and checked email. email and began working on 

I began working on the next | Then I began working on the next chapter of my 

chapter of my project. the next chapter of my project. 

I ate lunch with a friend. project. I ate lunch with a After that, I ate lunch with 
friend. a friend. 


Notice the difference that adding temporal (e.g. ‘then’ or ‘after that’) or spatial markers 
(e.g. ‘at the office’) makes in how you process the discourse. The first column lacks any 
specific markers about where to segment the text. It is left to the reader to make these 
decisions based on the content. For instance, one might chose to break the text at the 
change in location from home to the office. Dropping some of the ‘I’ subject pronouns 
and joining the sentences with and would also give some indication, as seen in the 
examples with kai in Section 2.2. 


Look at the difference that the location of the development markers makes in the second 
and third columns. The second column portrays the events as four distinct developments: 
getting up, getting ready, getting settled at work, doing work. The third column uses two 
developments to express the same information, but both of them are in different places 
than in the second column. 


This example illustrates the latitude available to writers in how they organize a discourse. 
To be sure, there are natural places in a discourse for beginning new developments, such 
as changes of time, place, participants, or kind of action. Even with these constraints, 
there is still great flexibility available to the writer as to where to segment the discourse, 
and how frequently to segment it. Dooley and Levinsohn capture the authorial decision 
regarding where to mark developments in their definition above by stating “the material 


38 Dooley and Levinsohn, Analyzing Discourse, 48. 
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so marked represents a new development in the story or argument, as far as the author’s 
purpose is concerned.”*? 


So far we have talked about how English uses adverbials like then and now to mark 
developments. Greek uses its rich set of connectives to mark development, resulting in a 
mismatch between the function some conjunctions in Greek compared to their English 
counterparts. The most commonly used development markers in the Greek NT are é and 
ovv. 


Not only do these particles serve as conjunctions, they also serve as development markers 
in the discourse in ways comparable to temporal adverbs in English. This raises the 
question of how best to translate obv? Should I translate it as ‘therefore’, or as ‘then’ or 
‘now’? This quandary illustrates the problem of needing to express all grammatical 
information in translation. There may not be an easy translation solution. But even if you 
cannot capture everything in a single English word, you can still understand the function 
of the Greek word, understanding what it signals in the discourse. 


23 Aé 


Now we can come back to our consideration of õé and provide a more complete 
description of its function in the Greek NT. Aé is a coordinating conjunction like kaí, but 
includes the added constraint of signaling a new development (i.e., + development). Kat 
on the other hand, is unmarked for development (i.e., - development). There may or may 
not be one present with kaí. The writer has chosen not to indicate one way or the other if 
kat is used. In contrast, the use of é represents the writer’s choice to explicitly signal 
that what follows is a new, distinct development in the story or argument, based on how 
the writer conceived of it.“ If the exegete is seeking to understand the author’s intent, 
devices such as development markers are worthy of our attention. 


Below is a passage that illustrates the meaningful difference that attention to development 
markers can make in understanding how the writer conceived of the discourse. The 
reported speeches have been abbreviated. 


Example 9 Matthew 2:1-10 


2 Tod 5& Inood yevvnBévtos Ev BNnOAgep 
Ths lovdatac év ńuéparç ‘Hpw@dov to 
Baorréwe, idov pcyot ånò &vatoAGv 
napeyévovto iç ‘TepoodAva 2 A€yovtEs, 
Tob ¿otv ó texBeic PaotAEve... 


3 dKovoac ð 6 BaoiAEvs ‘Hpwdns 


2 Now after Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
of Judea in the days of Herod the king, 
behold, wise men from the east came to 
Jerusalem, ° saying, “Where is he who has 
been born king...” 


3 When Herod the king heard this, he was 


3 Thid., italics added. 


4 When I talk about a writer’s “choice,” I am not conceiving of stopping and laboring over 
whether to signal a development or not. Rather, I have in mind the kinds of intentional yet unconscious 
decisions that speakers of a language are constantly making, choosing what “fits best” or is most 
appropriate, based on their communication objectives. In English, we do not stop to consider the placement 
of “then” to segment a story. We simply do it without conscious thought. The grammatical marker is 
telltale evidence of how the writer or speaker conceived of the action, how it broke down in their mental 


picture of it. 
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EtapaxOn Kai nãoa ‘TepoodAvua pet’ 
AVTOD, 4 Kal OVVaYAYWV TÁVTAG TOUG 
APXIEPEIG kal ypaupateiç TOD Adod 
EmuvOdveto Tap’ AVTMV Tod 6 XpIOTÒG 
YEVVaTOL. 


5 oi è cinav ave, Ev BnOAgeu... 


7 Téte Hpwdng AdOpa Kad€éoas tovs 
pcyous HKpiBwoev nap’ aùtõv Tov xpdvov 
TOD PavouEvoV &oTÉpOG, 8 kal MEUPAG 
abtove cic BnOAgep einev, Mopevdévtec 
eFetdoate dxpibOc nepi tod madtou: énav 
dé vente, dnayyeiraté pou, nws Keyw 
EAVWV TPOOKUVI}OW AUTO. 


9 oi b€ &kovoavtec Tod Baoihéwç 
éropevOnoav Kai iSov ó &otńp, öv EiSov év 
Th] AvatoAf, npoñyev avtouc, gwo EAQwWV 
gotdOn éndvw ov rv TO naðíov. 


10 iddvtec Õè tòv dotépa xápnoav xapav 
pEeyaAnv o~ddpa. 


troubled, and all Jerusalem with him; * and 
assembling all the chief priests and scribes 
of the people, he inquired of them 

where the Christ was to be born. 


5 They told him, “In Bethlehem...” 


7 Then Herod summoned the wise men 
secretly and ascertained from them what 
time the star had appeared. * And he sent 
them to Bethlehem, saying, “Go and search 
diligently for the child, and when you have 
found him, bring me word, that I too may 
come and worship him.” 


* After listening to the king, they went on 
their way. And behold, the star that they 
had seen when it rose went before them 
until it came to rest over the place where 
the child was. 


1 When they saw the star, they rejoiced 
exceedingly with great joy (ESV). 


According to the use of development markers, this excerpt is organized into six 
developments. The first development unit (vv. 1-2) sets the stage for the story that 
follows, introducing the complicating incident around which the story unfolds: Herod 


learning from the wise men that there is a newborn king. The next development recounts 
Herod’s response to the situation (vv. 3-4). He becomes troubled and seeks to find where 
the new king was born. The answer of vv. 5-6 is framed as the next development, 
followed by Herod’s summoning of the wise men to search for the king. The response of 
the wise men is segmented as the next development (v. 9), followed by their response to 
seeing the star (v. 10 ff). 


Notice that there are only two explicit development markers in the ESV, ‘now’ in v. 2 
that has been supplied by the translators, and ‘then’ that translates the ‘narrative tote’ in 
v. 7. In the original formatting of the ESV text, it would appear that they only recognize 
the two developments in the story based on the paragraphing: at vv. 1 and 7. The 
preferred length of development units seems to vary from language to language. Even 
within Greek, it seems that Mark has a much higher threshold for what he considers to 
warrant a development marker compared to Matthew or Luke. This is illustrated in the 
next example. DM in the ESV represents the presence of a development marker in the 
Greek text. 


Example 10 


Matthew 14:22-27 Mark 6:45-50 


22 Kai ev0éws NvoyKaoev tous pabntac 
éubfivat cic TO MAOIOV Kal npoáyeıv AVTOV 


45 Kai ev00c nvaryKaoev tovs paOntas 
avtob éubfivat cic TO MAOIOV Kal Mpodyetv 
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Eig TO MEpav, EWS OV AMoAVON Toùç dyxAous. 
23 Kal dmoAvoas tovs dxAoUs avEbn siç TO 
dpoc kat’ idtav npoocúčaoðar. 


dias SE yevouévng uóvoç tiv éxel. 


24 to 8€ TAOIov õn otadious rodos amo 
THs yç dnetxyev Paoavıčóuevov Und TOV 
KUEATWV, Nv yap Evavtios ó cvEeyos. 


25 tetapty dé pvakñ tic VUKTOS HADEV 
TIPOG AVTOUS TEpITATav Eni trv OdAaooav. 


26 ot b€ WaONTal iSdvtEs AdTOV EM THIS 
BaAdoons NEpiMatodvta EtapaxOnoav 
AEyovteEc ti Pávtaouá EotIV, Kal AMO Tob 
póßov čkpačav. 


27 evOUc 5é EAGANoEV [6 Inooðs] abtoic 
héywv, Oapoeite, ży% ciur un PoBeiobe. 


giç TO népav npòç BNOoatddv, “wG avTOG 
amoAvEl tov ÖxÀov. 46 Kal åànotačáuevoç 
avtoic ånAOev Eic tO Spoc npoocúčaocðar. 


47 Kal ò piac yevouevis Åv TO tÀotov ¿v 
uéow tG BaAdoons, kal adTOS uóvoç ETI 
THS Vis. 48 kai iov avTOUG 
BacaviZougvous év T EAabvety, Hv yap 6 
VELOG Evavtios AÙTOTG, nEpÌ TETÁpTNV 
QUVAAKTV THS VUKTOG EPXETAL POG AVTOUG 
nepinatõv éni THs BaAcoons Kai HOErEv 
TapEeAGEtv avtovc. 


49 oi Õè iSdvTEC AUTOV Em tç BaAdoons 
nEepitatobvta čŠočav Sti Pavtaoud otv, 
Kai dvéxpagéav: 50 ndvtes yap abtov cidov 
Kal EtapayOnoav. 

ò Õè EVOUG EAGANOEV PET’ abtõv, kal A€yeL 
avTOIC, Oapoeite, yw ciur ud PoPEiobe. 


a Immediately he made the disciples get 
into the boat and go before him to the other 
side, while he dismissed the crowds. 7? And 
after he had dismissed the crowds, he went 
up on the mountain by himself to pray. 


DM When evening came, he was there 
alone, 


4 DM but the boat by this time was a long 
way from the land, beaten by the waves, for 
the wind was against them. 


25 DM And in the fourth watch of the night 
he came to them, walking on the sea. 


2 DM But when the disciples saw him 
walking on the sea, they were terrified, and 
said, “It is a ghost!” and they cried out in 
fear. 


7 DM But immediately Jesus spoke to 
them, saying, “Take heart; it is I. Do not be 
afraid” (ESV). 


a Immediately he made his disciples get 
into the boat and go before him to the other 
side, to Bethsaida, while he dismissed the 
crowd. “° And after he had taken leave of 
them, he went up on the mountain to pray. 


“7 And when evening came, the boat was 
out on the sea, 


and he was alone on the land. ** And he 
saw that they were making headway 
painfully, for the wind was against them. 
And about the fourth watch of the night he 
came to them, walking on the sea. He 
meant to pass by them, 


” DM but when they saw him walking on 
the sea they thought it was a ghost, and 
cried out, © for they all saw him and were 
terrified. 


DM But immediately he spoke to them and 
said, “Take heart; it is I. Do not be afraid” 
(ESV). 


The two accounts begin similarly regarding the grouping of the background information 
in the first few verses. Matthew segments the statements about Jesus being alone, the boat 
already being a long way from shore, and Jesus coming to the boat during the fourth 
watch, as distinct developments. This has the effect of making each of these elements 
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stand out more than in Mark’s version, since each is portrayed as a distinct development 


or change. 


For Mark, vv. 45-48 lead up to two significant events: the disciples seeing Jesus (v. 49) 
and his encouragement to them to take heart (v. 50c). Both versions convey virtually the 
same content. They differ in the amount of attention that they draw to various events. By 
virtue of the fact that Mark signals fewer developments, those that he does signal are 
likely to receive more attention than those in Matthew. On the other hand, segmenting the 
text into more distinct developments can also have the effect of ‘picking up the pace’ of 
the narrative. In Matthew’s account, the text is segmented into smaller and smaller 
chunks the closer one gets to the climax of the story. This is true of Mark’s account as 
well, in that he only marks developments near the climax. Shortening the length of the 
developments has the effect of making them “pass by” more quickly, in a sense picking 


up the pace of the story. 


One final example of the difference between kat and õé is taken from 1 Corinthians. 


Example 11 1 Corinthians 12:4-7 


Kal ovdeic SUvatan eimeiv, Kúpioç Inoovc, 
el un ¿v Mvevpatt aytw. 
4 Aratpéoetc Sé xaplopdtwv eioiv, 

TÒ Õè ATO nveðua 
5 kai diaipéoeic Suakovidy eiowv, Kai ó 
avTOS KUPLOG: 
6 Kai Siaipgoets Evepynudtwv eioiv, 

Ò Õè AUTOS BEdG Ô Evepy@v Ta návTa Ev 
TLAOLV. 
7 Exdotw Sé StSotat 1} Pavepwors tod 
TVEÚATOG TPO TO OVE@EPOV. 


and no one can say “Jesus is Lord” except 
in the Holy Spirit. 
4 Now there are varieties of gifts, 

but the same Spirit; 


5 and there are varieties of service, but the 
same Lord; 


é and there are varieties of activities, 
but it is the same God who empowers 
them all in everyone. 


7DM To each is given the manifestation of 
the Spirit for the common good. 


In the same way that kaí can join words, phrases, clauses or paragraphs, the same holds 
true for 52. The first 52 in v. 4 (translated as ‘now’) signals that the clause that follows 
represents the next distinct step in the argument. Paul returns to the initial proposition 
from verse | regarding spiritual gifts following his comment in v. 3 about evidence of the 


Spirit’s work in a believer’s life. 


Within v. 4 itself, there is a development from v. 4a to 4b, signaled by the second õé. His 
goal is not simply to lay out two things side by side (e.g. ‘there are varieties of gifts and 
the same Spirit’). This would have indicated that there is one, two-part thought. The use 
of the development marker signals that one thing builds on top of another, constraining 
the reader to process the two things as distinct elements that move toward the same goal. 
Since they are semantically different (many-one) and yet related (gifts of the Spirit-the 
Spirit himself), the natural contrast that was already present in the context is drawn out by 


the ‘development’ constraint of 5é. 


Note that verse 5 is added to v. 4 using kat. This indicates that it is part of the same step 
of Paul’s argument. He establishes a similar contrast to the one found in v. 4 (variety- 
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same), but the two elements are linked here using ai instead of õé. There is not a 
different spirit behind each of the gifts, but the same one. 


The development in v. 6 reiterates what we probably expected to be a development in v. 
5. By simply joining the elements in v. 5 using kai and moving on to the next comparison 
Paul is able to build suspense about the primary point he is making. He is not just arguing 
for a unified view of the Spirit or God, but for a unified understanding of the diverse 
manifestations of the Spirit. Regardless of appearances, God is using the varied elements 
to accomplish a single, unified result for the common good. The development of v. 7 
builds on this idea of singularity, switching to the individual who receives one of the 
diverse gifts. 


Development is a very difficult concept to wrap our heads around as English-speakers. It 
is natural to conceive of temporal development as in a sequence of events, but 
challenging to conceptualize logical development when it does not involve sequence. It 
can sometimes be helpful to think about what was not used when trying to understand the 
significance of a development marker in a particular context. 


24 Narrative Tote 


In the introduction to development markers, I made the point that temporal adverbs are 
often used in English to mark new developments, segmenting the text into smaller chunks 
in contexts of relative continuity. Temporal adverbs are used as development markers in 
the Greek NT as well,”' particularly in Matthew and Acts. The adverb tote “then” can 
fulfill the same role as a connective in contexts where none are present. This usage has 
been referred to as ‘narrative tote’ based on its distribution.” 


It is important to keep in mind some qualities of narrative. First, Longacre has observed 
that it possesses two significant parameters: + contingent temporal succession and + 
agent orientation.” In other words, narratives are typically composed of sequentially 
ordered events, and focus primarily upon the agents performing the action. This means 
that the default expectation of the reader is that: 


= one event or action follows the next sequentially, and that 
= there is a consistent passage of time as these events unfold. 


These are the expectations unless the writer indicates otherwise (e.g. “...before these 
things...” or “...three years later...”). Consider the use of then in the following example. 


Example 12 I got up, then I got dressed, then I ate breakfast. 


4l Similarly, one finds Amy) “and now” frequently used in biblical Hebrew reported speeches or 
exhortations to signal the transition from some state of affairs to what it to be done in response. It serves as 
a development marker. 

” Tevinsohn, Discourse Features, 95, states "It is often used, especially in Matthew and Acts, as 
‘a connective particle’ (BDF §459(2)), perhaps because of Semitic influence (Turner 1963:341)”. BDF's 
description is consistent with the definition of ‘development’ I use above. 

# Robert E. Longacre, The Grammar of Discourse, (Topics in language and linguistics; New 
York: Plenum, 1996), 8-9. 
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Based on the assumption of sequential ordering of events, using then tells me nothing 
specific about how much time passed. I could have used asyndeton to link these clauses, 
and relied upon the assumption that one thing followed the next. 


The use of then in this context is unnecessary, yet it still serves a discourse function, 
segmenting the text into developments. The same holds true in the Greek NT. Tote 
conveys the same sequential constraint as then. Since it is assumed that one event follows 
the next in a sequence, the pragmatic effect of using it in a context of relative continuity 
is to instruct the reader to segment the text into a new chunk. Tote indicates that the 
primary basis for relating what follows to what precedes is as the next discrete step or 
development in the discourse, based on how the writer conceived of the action. 


Since both 5é and tóte mark new developments, the question arises of how they differ 
from one another. Based on the idea of default versus marked, é should be viewed as the 
default development marker, that one that is used when there is no desire to specify the 
exact nature of the development. Due to the semantic nature of tots, it makes explicit that 
the development that follows is temporal in nature. At times this may end up being a 
generic transition in time, but it is still temporal in nature. 


Narrative tóte is often found at the margins of paragraphs created in the critical Greek 
texts by modern editors. In Matthew 18, Jesus provides instruction about what to do if 
someone sins against you in vv. 15-20. Peter then asks a question that is related to Jesus’ 
teaching. The use of tote here has the effect of segmenting Peter’s question off as a 
distinct yet related part of the discourse. 


Example 13 Matthew 18:21 


Tote mpoceAOwv ó Mlétpoc einev abt, 
KUple, MoodKic &uaptýozı Eig EE ó 


Then Peter came up and said to him, 
“Lord, how often will my brother sin 
àõcAgpóç uov Kal dErow abt@; ÉW against me, and I forgive him? As many as 
ETTAKIG; seven times?” (ESV) 


Then simply signals a low-level break in the text, yet not so great as to make the reader 
think that a whole new topic follows. Both NA” and UBS‘ make v. 21 the beginning of a 
new paragraph. Other paragraph-initial instances of tóte are Matthew 2:7, 16; 4:1, 5; 
15:12; and 16:24. 


There are also a number of instances where t6té is not paragraph-initial, but is found in 
the middle of a paragraph. In all but two of these instances (Mat 13:43; 24:40), tote is 
found at natural transition points, just before a speech, in response to a speech, or both. 
Here too tóte indicates that what follows is the next development of the discourse. It can 
operate at various levels of the discourse. 


In the following example tóte occurs twice in the middle of what NA” and UBS* 
consider to be a single paragraph. Each occurrence is found at a potential transition in the 
story. 


Example 14 Matthew 12:43-45 


43 “Otav dé tò àkáðaptov nveðua eEEAO 
and tod dvOpwnov, Sıépxetrar Sr dvbdpwv 
TÓTWV Cntodv dvdmavoly kal oùy EVPtOKEL. 


B «When the unclean spirit has gone out of 
a person, it passes through waterless places 
seeking rest, but finds none. 
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44 tote héyel, Eic tov oikdv uov émiotpéw 
d0ev EFHAOov: Kal EADOV EvPtoKEL 
OXOAACOVTA GEGAPWHEVOV Kal 
KEKOOUNHEVOV. 


45 TOTE TOpEvETa Kai MapaAapPdaver ped’ 
EQUTOD ENTA ETEPA NVEÚATA TOVNPOTEPA 
Eavtod Kal ciceABSvta katoet ¿ket kal 
yivetat ta Eoxata tob dvOpwrov Exetvov 
XEÍpova TOV TPWTWV. OUTWS oTa Kal TH 
yeved taútn t movnpa. 


“ Then it says, ‘I will return to my house 
from which I came.’ And when it comes, it 
finds the house empty, swept, and put in 
order. 


43 Then it goes and brings with it seven 

other spirits more evil than itself, and they 
enter and dwell there, and the last state of 
that person is worse than the first. So also 
will it be with this evil generation” (ESV). 


One could have potentially made what happens upon the spirit’s return into a distinct 
development; so too with the different clauses of v. 45. The use of tóte gives insight into 
how the writer/speaker construed the structure of the discourse, based on the connectives 


used. 


There are two instances of dé in the next example. The first introduces Jesus’ speech, the 
second marks the development from the affirmation that Elijah will come first to the 
declaration that he already has come. Tote is used to mark the development that resulted 


from Jesus’ speech. 


Example 15 Matthew 17:13 


10 Kol ENNPWTNOAV AvTOV oi yaðntal 
A€yovtec, Ti ovv ot ypaupateïç Aéyovorv 
éti’HAtav det €AGEiv mp@tov; 


11 6 è dnoxpiOeic eine, HAiac uèv 
EPXETAL KOL ATOKATAOTIOEL TÁVTO: 


12 A€yw Õè byiv 6t1’HAfac ön bev, Kai 
OUK ENEYVWOAV AVTOV GAAG Emoinoav Ev 
avTH doa NOEANOaV: OUTWS Kal Ò VIdG TO 
avOpwmov édes MéoxELW ÚT avTaV. 


13 TÓTE ovvijKav of paðntai Sti nepi 
‘Iwdavvov tod Bantıotoð cinev avtoic. 


10 And the disciples asked him, “Then why 
do the scribes say that first Elijah must 
come?” 


1 DM He answered, “Elijah does come, 
and he will restore all things. 


” But I tell you that Elijah has already 
come, and they did not recognize him, 

but did to him whatever they pleased. So 
also the Son of Man will certainly suffer at 
their hands.” 


13 Then the disciples understood that he 
was speaking to them of John the Baptist 
(ESV). 


Whereas the disciples did not understand whom Jesus was talking about in the beginning, 
they understood as a result of the speech that he was talking about John the Baptist. 


Generally speaking, segmenting something 


off as a distinct development has the effect of 


attracting more attention to it than if it were just another part of the preceding unit. Using 
tote here has the effect of making v. 13 a distinct step, thereby making it stand out. 
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This last example is not found at the transition to or from a speech. It simply marks the 
result that follows from a preceding action as the next development in the story. In this 
case, tote introduces the conclusion of the parable.“ 


Example 16 Matthew 4:10 


9 kai Einev AVTH, Tabtd coi návta dWow, 
¿àv TEOWV npookvvýonç pol. 


10 TÓTE Agyet avTH ó Inooðg, “Yrays, 
Zatavæ yéypantar yap... 

11 Tóte APinow avtov ó õiáßodoç, Kat 
idov &yyeAot mpoofA8ov Kat Sinkdvovv 
avTO. 


” And he said to him, “All these I will give 
you, if you will fall down and worship 
me.” 


Then Jesus said to him, “Be gone, Satan! 
For it is written...” !! 


Then the devil left him, and behold, angels 
came and were ministering to him. (ESV) 


In this example, tote in v. 10 is used at the tra 


nsition in a speech where Jesus responds to 


a statement from the devil. It is used again at v. 11 to introduce the devil’s response to 


Jesus’ statement. Sequentiality would have be 
The use of the development marker tóte indic 


en assumed even without the use of tote. 
ates that they were viewed by the writer as 


distinct steps. The use of then in translation captures this segmentation very naturally in 
English. NA”, UBS‘ and the ESV all render v. 11 as a new paragraph despite its 


connection to what precedes. 


In this final example, tote segments the part o 
happens to the righteous, those signified by th 


f the discourse that returns to describe what 
e ‘good seed’ in the parable. This 


development also represents the goal that is sought in the parable. 


Example 17 Matthew 13:43 


41  amooteAst ó vidg Tob avOpwrov Tous 
ayyeAous avtob, Kai ovAAEEovoW Ek THC 
Baotretac aùtoð ndvta ta oKdvdara kal 
TOUS TOLODVTAG THY &vouíav 42 kal 
Badoborv avtouc iç trv kápvov Tob 
TUPOG Ø Exet Eotat ó KAAVOOS Kai ó 
Bovyyds tæv dd6vtwv. 

43 Téte oi Sikator ExAGUWovolv W5 ó Mog 
v th Paotdeta tod natpòc aùtõv. 6 čxwv 
Ota &Kovétw. 


4 The Son of Man will send his angels, and 
they will gather out of his kingdom 

all causes of sin and all law-breakers, 

2 and throw them into the fiery furnace. In 
that place there will be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 


8 Then the righteous will shine like the 
sun in the kingdom of their Father. He who 
has ears, let him hear (ESV). 


The enemy is seeking to prevent the good seed from being safely harvested. Segmenting 


v. 43 off has the effect of attracting more attention to this conclusion, compared to simply 
linking it to the preceding one using kat. 


Tote serves the same basic function as õé in that both signal that what follows is the next 
development in the story or discourse. Tóte is used as a connective primarily in Matthew 
and Acts in contexts where there is no switch in time from some other point to then. Such 


“* Levinsohn states, "Typically, conclusions introduced with téte attain the goal sought or 
predicted in earlier events" (Discourse Features, 98). 
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a switch would be a construed as a temporal frame of reference." The primary basis for 
relating it to what precedes is as a passage of time. However, since the default 
expectation in narrative is that the events are sequentially ordered and temporally related, 
tote indicates that the writer chose to mark what follows as a distinct development that is 
temporal in nature. 


Summary Chart 

The chart below summarizes what has been claimed so far about Greek connectives, 
focusing on how they differ from one another rather than how they should be translated. 
Development markers serve to attract attention to a transition or discontinuity in the 
context for the sake of breaking it into smaller chunks for easier processing. 
Developments reflect the writer’s conception of the action or argument, so there are no 
hard and fast rules about when and where these markers must be used. I have shown how 
they are found at thematic transitions, such as changes in time, location, 
participants/action and kind of action. I have also shown that different writers can have 
different conceptions of the same action, based on their use of development markers. 


Whereas kai signals a close continuity, development markers highlight some level of 
discontinuity, in particular the segmentation of discourse in contexts of relative 
continuity. Narrative tote is the first connective covered that carries a specific semantic 
constraint, based on its temporal meaning. It indicates that the change or development is 
portrayed as temporal in nature. In contrast, 5¢ is the default development marker and 
unmarked for such semantic constraints. 
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tote - + Temporal 


So far we have looked at two kinds of connective relationships: indicating the continuity 
of two joined elements (i.e. Ø vs. kaí), and signaling whether what follows represents the 
next step or development of what precedes (e.g. 5€ and tóte). Section 2.4 introduced the 
idea of a connective conveying a semantic constraint besides continuity and development, 
with narrative tote marking an explicitly temporal development, something that is 
unmarked by é. The connectives that follow all carry some additional semantic 


4 Cf. Section 10.2. 
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constraint that differentiates them from the connectives already discussed, beginning with 
Ovv. 


2.5 OvVv 


Obv is attributed with two primary functions by BDAG. The first function is as an 
inferential connective, which they describe as, “denoting that what it introduces is the 
result of or an inference fr. what precedes.”*° In this sense, obv is backward-pointing like 
Kat and 8é, but it carries additional constraints. Viewing ovv as simply a logical, 
inferential particle fails to capture its broader function outside the epistles. This is where 
the second sense from BDAG comes in. 


BDAG also claim that it is a “marker of continuation in a narrative,” to be glossed using 
so, now, or then.” They cite Robertson, who says, “a transitional particle relating clauses 
or sentences loosely together by way of confirmation.” As with 8é and tóte, it seems 
clear that the traditional grammarians recognized the function of obv as a development 
marker, based on the attribution of “continuation” and the English adverbial glosses. 


Obv differs from the other development markers by adding the constraint of close 
continuity with what precedes. In this sense it is like «ai by closely linking discourse 
elements together, but with the added constraint of a new development. In the epistles, it 
is regularly translated as therefore to indicate that what follows the particle is either 
inferentially drawn or concluded from what precedes, hence + continuity. One often finds 
obv at high-level boundaries in the discourse, where the next major topic is drawn from 
and builds upon what precedes. In this way, it signals + development. This is illustrated 
from Romans 5:1, where Paul transitions from the means of justification to a discussion 
of the results that it brings about. 


Example 18 Romans 5:1 


23 ObK Eypaen dé SV avtov uóvov őtı 23 But the words “it was counted to him” 
EAoyioOn avT@ 24 GAAG Kai 51’ Hae, oig were not written for his sake alone, “* but 
pés Aoyifeo8a1, tois motevovow Emi for ours also. It will be counted to us who 
Tov Eyeipavta Inoobv tov KUplov ńuðv EK | believe in him who raised from the dead 
vekpõv, 25 öç napeðóðn Sia tà Jesus our Lord, 7° who was delivered up for 
TOAPANTHOLATA NUGV kai HyépOn dia tv our trespasses and raised for our 
diKatworv NU@v. justification. 
5 MkawÂévteç obv ék miotews eiprivnv 5 Therefore, since we have been justified 
EXOUEV npòç TOV BEdv 51a Tob KUpioU Hav | by faith, we have peace with God through 
Inood Xpiotob our Lord Jesus Christ (ESV) 

* BDAG, 736. 

“ Thid. 


48 Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 1191. 
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The circumstantial participial clause of v. 1 reiterates the conclusion reached in the 
preceding context. The particle ovv constrains what follows to be understood as building 
closely upon what precedes, yet as a distinct new development in the argument. 


Obv can be used to mark lower-level developments in the discourse as well. This usage is 
often found in the reported speeches of the gospels. Consider the use in John the Baptist’s 
speech to the Pharisees and Sadducees that come to him as people are being baptized and 
confessing their sins. 


Example 19 Matthew 3:7-8 


7 Iov õè MOAAOUS THV Papioaiwv Kai 1 But when he saw many of the Pharisees 
Zaððovkaíwv Epxouevous ¿ni to Påntioua | and Sadducees coming to his baptism, he 
avtod cinev abtoic yevvýuata éx1SvOv, said to them, “You brood of vipers! Who 
tic únéðerčev úuřv vyeiv Tò tG warned you to flee from the wrath to come? 
pehAovons òpyñç; 

8 noioate oŬv KapTov čov THIS 8 DM Bear fruit in keeping with repentance 
petavotac (ESV). 


Based on addressing them as a brood of vipers, it would seem that John views them as in 
need of repentance. This is confirmed by him attributing their journey to fleeing the 
coming wrath. Fleeing itself is not sufficient to deliver them, something more is needed. 
Verse 8 introduces a command to produce fruit worthy of repentance, with obv 
constraining the statement to be read as a closely related next step. NIV, ESV and NRSV 
do not provide any indication of obv. John’s exhortation does not come out of thin air, 
but is directly related to the preceding context. The use of obv makes this explicit in 
Greek, whereas the nature of the relationship is left implicit or unmarked in these 
translations through the use of asyndeton. It may or may not be present. Regardless of 
whether one translates it or not, it is crucial to recognize the function it plays in the 
exegesis of this discourse. 


Another sense that is attributed to obv is “resuming a discourse that has been 
interrupted.””” In other words, it signals the resumption of the main discourse following 
a digression, whether in narrative proper” or in the epistles.°! Levinsohn notes that this 
usage highlights a distinction between ovv and dé: “Whether the amount of intervening 
material is short or long, the presence of obv only constrains what follows to be 
interpreted as further development of the topic that has been resumed.”*” In contrast to 
continuing or resuming the same main topic, 5é “permits a change of topic.”® In other 
words, if the event line of a narrative is interrupted by background material, it is common 
to find the resumption of the mainline marked by obv. The + development signals the 


” BDAG, 213. 

50 Cf. Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 85, 128-29. 

>! Jacob K. Heckert, Discourse Function of Conjoiners in the Pastoral Epistles (Dallas, Tex.: SIL 
International, 1996), 98. 

$ Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 129. 

5 Ibid., 85. 
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transition from background to mainline, and the + continuity indicates that the same event 
line will be resumed, as opposed to a new one. 


In Matthew’s account of Jesus’ trial, there is background information provided using 
imperfect and pluperfect verbs, which are typically used in narrative to describe 
introductory states of affairs rather than main events. 


Example 20 Matthew 27:17°° 


14 Kai ovK dreKpiOn abvt@ mpd ovde Ev 
piua, wote Savuderv tòv ńyspóva Atav. 

15 Kata 5€ éoptv ciwb ó nyEeuwv 
anoAverv Eva TH SyAW SEoutov Ov rBEAov. 
16 cixov Sé tote” Séoptov éxionpov 
Aeyouevov ['Inoobv] BapabBav. 17 
OUVHYHEVOV ObV ATHY einev abTOIC 6 
MAatoc tiva BéAete doAVOW Dyiv, 
[Inoobdv tov] Bapappăv ñ Inooðv tov 
Aeyouevov xplotov; 


But he gave him no answer, not even to a 
single charge, so that the governor was 
greatly amazed. 

15 Now at the feast the governor was 
accustomed to release for the crowd any 
one prisoner whom they wanted. '® And 
DM they had then a notorious prisoner 
called Barabbas. '’ So when they had 
gathered, Pilate said to them, “Whom do 
you want me to release for you: Barabbas, 
or Jesus who is called Christ?” 


The verbs ciúb, Osov, and eixov are all imperfective aspect, associated with offline 
background material. This does not mean the material of vv. 15-17 is unimportant. On the 
contrary, it is crucial to understanding Pilate’s motivation in v. 17. Background material 
does not advance the narrative plot, but fleshes out some aspect of it before moving 
forward. The obv in v. 17 simply signals a resumption of the event line suspended in v. 
14. The + development marks the transition from offline back to the mainline, whereas 
the + continuity signals the resumption of the same event line that was suspended in v. 
14. Using 6é here would have left the door open for moving on to a new development of 


some kind, as in Matthew 14:25 below. 


In this case, Jesus has sent away the crowds and gone off to pray after sending the 
disciples to cross the lake without him. Verses 23b-24 use imperfective verbs to describe 
the offline-information regarding the situation of the disciples, without reference to Jesus. 


54 Levinsohn cites Foley and Van Valin regarding, “an inherent correlation between perfective 
versus imperfective aspect and foreground versus background: 

[T]he perfective aspect is the primary aspectual category found in the temporal structure of 
narrative discourse in a number of languages and imperfective aspect is primary in durational/descriptive 


structure. (op. cit. 373) 


This finding [the statement on p. 373] is not surprising, since perfective aspect codes completed 
actions and events and imperfective incomplete events and actions and the former fit more naturally into 
the temporal structure of narrative, the latter into durational/descriptive structure. (op. cit. 397) 

Thus, it is natural in a narrative in Greek for a clause with the verb in the imperfect (which has 
imperfective aspect) to be conveying information of less importance than one with the verb in the aorist 
(perfective aspect); this is due to the nature of the respective aspects” (Ibid., 174). 

55 Cf. Stephanie Black’s (Sentence Conjunctions in the Gospel of Matthew [JSNTSup 216; 
Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2002], 275-76) discussion of this passage, which does not make a 


distinction between continuity and development. 


°° Tote functions here as a simple adverb, based on the presence of the connective Sé. 
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The arrival of Jesus is not directly related to some preceding line that was interrupted, but 
is anew development that builds on what precedes. It lacks the close connection 


observed with ovv. 


Example 21 Matthew 14:23-25 


23 Kai dmoAvoac tous dyAouG avébn iç TO 
dposg Kat’ idtav mpooceveao8ar. dptac è 
yevouévng uóvoç TV Eker. 24 TO è TAOIOV 


? And after he had dismissed the 
crowds, he went up on the mountain by 
himself to pray. When DM evening came, 


he was there alone, ** but DM the boat by 
this time was a long way from the land, 
beaten by the waves, for the wind was 
against them. ” And DM in the fourth 
watch of the night he came to them, 
walking on the sea. 


õn otadtous moAAovc and tis yğç åneïyev 
BacaviZépevov Und TOV kvuátwv, TV yàp 
Evavttoc ó &vEpos. 25 tetaptH SE PuAaKy} 
THIS VUKTOS HAVE Td ALTOS TEpITATHV 
én tv OdAaooav. 


Verses 23b-24 use imperfective verbs to describe the offline-information regarding the 
situation of the disciples. The arrival of Jesus is not directly related to some preceding 
line that was interrupted, but is a new development that builds on what precedes. It lacks 
the close connection observed with ovv. 


A comment is in order concerning the use of obv in John’s gospel. In many respects, 
John uses obv to mark new developments in the same way that Matthew and Luke use 8é, 
though there are some distinctions. Levinsohn states, “Obv may be thought of as a marked 
developmental conjunction, employed in specific contexts in which é would have been used in 
the Synoptics. It is used in John’s Gospel in two specific contexts (see also sec. 7.4): 


1. in connection with a return to the storyline (i.e., as a resumptive), provided the event concerned 
represents a new development, as far as the author’s purpose is concerned 


2. when an inferential (logical) relation with the preceding event is to the fore.’ 


In other words, obv bears the same constraints in John as it does in the epistles and some 
reported speeches of narrative. 


Obv marks development in the same way as the other development markers we have 
considered, but with the added constraint of + continuity to differentiate it. It had 
traditionally been described as inferential or continuative/resumptive. These “senses” are 
consistent with the linguistic constraints of continuity and development. The English 
gloss therefore most closely matches the inferential sense of obv, whereas thus often 
captures the resumptive sense well. However, these English glosses fail to represent the 
semantic constraints that obv brings about in Greek. Understanding what each connective 
uniquely signals is the key to overcoming the mismatches between English and Greek. 
Each connective constrains a slightly different relation than the others, regardless of the 
English glosses that we might represent it with in translation. Attempting to understand 
the constraints that a connective signals based upon one or two English glosses will only 
obscure the issue. 


57 Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 85. 
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2.6  Aı& todto 


Ad tobdto is not a conjunction from the standpoint of morphology, yet as a set expression 
has come to function as a connective in Koine Greek. In Robertson’s description of 
“connection between separate sentences,” he cites the use of 514 tobto in Matthew 24:44 
where it “answers as a link of union” comparable to 8, yép, and pa.” Similarly, 
Wallace refers to this idiom as a “formulaic phrase” that refers back to the previous 
argument, though he does not treat it as a connective.” In a later section describing the 
classification of independent clauses, he notes that certain prepositional phrases may 
determine the function of independent clauses, ostensibly in lieu of a coordinating 
conjunction. Atá todto is one of the seven listed, and one of four he lists using some form 
of todto.” Kermit Titrud also lists it alongside the conjunctions 516, pa, and &pa obv 
that may introduce a paragraph.°! 


The specific context that I will focus on here is the use of 51a toto in the absence of any 
other coordinating conjunction (i.e. asyndeton).” To Wallace’s point, in the absence of a 
full morphological conjunction, 51d tobto plays the same functional role of indicating 
how the independent clause that follows is to be related to what precedes. The preposition 
õıà contributes a causal sense in most cases, “the reason why someth. happens, results, 
exists: because of, for the sake of.”® The demonstrative pronoun tovto reiterates a 
proposition from the preceding context.™ Thus, the clause introduced by 514 toito is 
constrained to have a causal relation with the preceding discourse. It is similar to obv in 
that both indicate + development and + continuity, but 51a todto offers a narrower 
semantic constraint than obv.® In this way, there is significant overlap in semantic 
meaning between the two, with the meaningful distinction being the narrower causal 
constraint in the case of 514 tobto. This overlap is analogous to that between 5é and tote, 
with the latter having the narrower temporal constraint. 


Aid tobto is often used in the gospels within reported speeches to introduce a key 
proposition, co-occurring with highlighting various devices.” The first example 
illustrates this. A14 tobto comes in the midst of a speech at the conclusion of the parable 
of the rich fool, and serves as the introduction to the teaching on anxiety. It serves as a 
hinge between the two pericopes, closely linking them yet indicating a distinct new step 


58 Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 443. 

® Wallace, Greek Grammar, 1:331. 

© Thid., 1:658. 

6l Kermit Titrud, “The Function of «ai in the Greek New Testament and an Application to 2 
Peter,” in David Alan Black et al., Linguistics and New Testament Interpretation: Essays on Discourse 
Analysis (Nashville, Tenn.: Broadman Press, 1992), 251. 

€ I include those instances where Kai is functioning adverbially and not as a connective, e.g. Luke 
11:49. In such cases, Kai will not occur at the beginning of the clause. 

& BDAG, 225. 

° There are a few instances where 814 tobto is forward-pointing (e.g. John 8:47), but there are 
coordinating conjunctions present, indicating that it is not functioning as a connective. 

°° BDAG (Ibid.) provide the gloss therefore for 51x toto in section B.2.b of their entry. 

°° In some instances it co-occurs with forward-pointing devices like meta-comments (e.g. Matthew 
6:25; 12:31; 21:43; Mark 11:24; Luke 12:22; cf. Chapter 5) or attention getters (e.g. Matthew 23:34; cf. 
Section 5.4.2. 
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in the discourse.“ The reintroduction of Jesus mid-speech at the beginning of v. 22 
provides further segmentation of the speech. 


Example 22 Luke 12:22 


2 But God said to him, ‘Fool! This night your soul is required of you, and the 
things you have prepared, whose will they be?’ 7’ So is the one who lays up 
treasure for himself and is not rich toward God” (ESV). 


22 Einev 5é mpdc tovc uaOntac [abtob] Sià | 7 And he said to his disciples, “Therefore 
todto Agyw vuv: uù pepiuvõte TH Woy ti | Ltell you, do not be anxious about your 
Maynte, unõè TH o@pati ti evdvonobe. life, what you will eat, nor about your 
body, what you will put on. 


Ad todto indicates that what follows is closely related to what precedes. It constrains 
what follows to be viewed as a response to some situation in the preceding context. In 
this case, v. 22 introduces how one ought to handle anxiety associated with wealth (or its 
lack). It also signals that what follows is a new development or step in the argument. In 
this case, it comes at the transition between the story of the rich fool and the teaching 
about avoiding anxiety. It is distinct from what precedes (i.e. a new pericope or teaching), 
yet closely related. There is also a meta-comment (underlined), a forward-pointing device 
that attracts attention to the proposition that it introduces.” 


Atá toto here serves to signal a distinct new development in the discourse, yet to closely 
link it with what precedes. It also provides a narrower constraint on the relationship of the 
two parts than ovv. The story of the rich fool taught what not to do, Sià tobto introduces 
what is to be done instead, in response to the preceding story. 


In the synoptic parallel of this story in Matthew 6:25, 51a tobto plays a similar “hinge” 
role, connecting two discrete sections that are closely related.” However, in Matthew’ 
account the preceding teaching concerns serving two masters instead of the parable of the 
rich fool. The response to the situation is the same in both cases: do not worry. Matthew 
also uses a meta-comment to highlight the main proposition. 


This next example illustrates 514 tobto in a context of relative continuity in a series of 
commands. 


Example 23 Ephesians 5:17 


15 BAEmete obv aKpiba> mac meprnateite | ™ Look carefully then how you walk, not 
HN Ws coogor QAN wç Coot, 16 as unwise but as wise, "f making the best 
eEayopalspevor tov kaıpóv, Stiaitgpat | use of the time, because the days are evil. " 
novnpaí Eioww. 17 bia tobto uN yiveoBe Therefore do not be foolish, but 

&ppovec, aAAd ovviete Ti tò OÉAnyua TOD understand what the will of the Lord is. 
kupiov, 


67 NASB is the only translation that does not begin a new paragraph at v. 22. 

68 Cf. Section 7.2.2 on the mid-speech use of quotative frames. 

© Cf. Chapter 5. 

70 NKJV is the only English version that does not begin a new paragraph at v. 25. 
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Verse 15 begins with ovv to indicate that it provides a summary or conclusion drawn 
from the preceding context, and is thus closely connected. This verse is elaborated upon 
in v. 16 by an adverbial clause. Verse 17 introduces the next command in the series, one 
that is related to what precedes using 514 tobto. This indicates that what follows 
represents a distinct development that is closely related to v. 15. It also provides a 
causative constraint, indicating that the command not to be foolish bears a causal relation 
to what precedes (vv. 15-16). The days being evil and the need for walking wisely are 
cast as the reason why we ought not be foolish. Obv would have implicitly allowed for 


this semantic relation, but 514 tobto makes it explicit. 
Not every instance of 14 todto functions as a connective. In the absence of any 
coordinating conjunction, this phrase provides guidance in how to relate what follows to 


the preceding context. When it functions as a connective, it signals + continuity, + 
development, as well as adding a causal constraint to the relationship between the two 


parts.”! 


Summary Chart 


+w 
= 
om 
Ss 
fm 
+w 
N 
+w 
2 £ 
> 2 z) 
= = v 
5 a $ 
= 5 = 
Ss D S 
= > = 
S a 5 
iS) A n 
Ø i - i 
Kat + z z 
õé = + - 
TOTE - + Temporal 
obv z 
S14 tToÕTO Causal 


Other common connectives 


The rest of the connectives covered in this chapter are related only in that none of them 
mark development. They each bring to bear a different semantic constraint to the 
relationship of the clause that follows with some other portion of the discourse. 


7! Other examples include Matthew 12:27, 31; 13:13, 52; 18:23; 21:43; 23:34; 24:44; Mark 11:24; 
Luke 11:19, 49; John 1:31; 6:65; 7:22; 8:47; 9:23; 10:17; 12:18, 39; 13:11; 15:19; 16:15; 19:11; Acts 2:26; 
Romans 1:26; 4:16; 5:12; 15:9; 1 Cor 4:17; 11:10, 30; 2 Cor 4:1; 7:13; 13:10; Eph 1:15-16; 6:13; Col 1:9; 
1 Thess 3:5, 7; 2 Tim 2:10; Heb 1:9; 2:1; 1 John 3:1; 4:5; 3 John 10; Rev 7:15; 12:12; 18:8. John 5:18 is 


another possible instance, where many textual witnesses omit obv. 
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2.7 Tép 


The diverse usage of yap has resulted in a wide variety of claims being made about it. 
Wallace and Young contend that it functions as both a coordinating and subordinating 
conjunction.” BDAG describe it as expressing cause, clarification, or inference.” 
Robertson advocates that it is best viewed as explanatory in nature, before making an 
appeal for other senses.” 


Robertson’s “explanatory” assertion has largely been confirmed as the core constraint of 
yap in modern linguistic treatments. Heckert concludes that it introduces material which 
strengthens or confirms a previous proposition.” Levinsohn states, 


Background material introduced by yap provides explanations or expositions of 
the previous assertion (see Winer 1882:566—67, Robertson n.d. :1190, Harbeck 
1970:12). The presence of yap constrains the material that it introduces to be 
interpreted as strengthening some aspect of the previous assertion, rather than as 
distinctive information. ”® 


Black also correlates the use of yap with background information, noting a tendency for it 
to be used with forms of eipi and imperfect tense forms.” She states, “Táp is used to 
direct the audience to strengthen a preceding proposition, confirming it as part of the 
mental representation they construct of the discourse.””* 


In terms of the constraints assigned to the other connectives discussed thus far, yap 
signals close continuity with what precedes like kat, obv, and ià tobto. However, it 
differs from the latter two in that it does not mark development. It differs from Kat by 
adding the semantic constraint of strengthening/support. In other words, it does not 
advance the mainline of the discourse, but introduces offline material that strengthens or 
supports what precedes. Táp can introduce a single clause that strengthens, or it may 
introduce an entire paragraph. Of the 1041 instances in the Greek NT, only 10% of them 
are found in narrative proper, compared to within reported speeches and the epistles. The 
books of Romans and Hebrews have the greatest concentration of usage, followed closely 
by 1 and 2 Corinthians and Galatians.” 


In each case, the proposition introduced by yåp fleshes out some aspect of what precedes. 
It may be in the form of background information; it may introduce the reason or rationale 
for some preceding action or state. For instance, six of the 33 occurrences in Mark 
introduce verbs of speaking, describing what people were saying in response to or to 
precipitate the preceding action.*’ Twelve more instances introduce “being” verbs, while 


72 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 1:669; Richard A.Young, Intermediate New Testament Greek: A 
Linguistic and Exegetical Approach (Nashville: Broadman and Holman Publishers, 1994), 182. 

® BDAG, 189. 

74 Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 1190. 

75 Heckert, Discourse Function of Conjoiners, 31, 36. 

7 Levinsohn, Discourse Features of New Testament Greek, 91. 

™ Black, Sentence Conjunctions, 280. 

78 Ibid. 

” This statement is based of the number of occurrences normalized per thousand words in the 
book. 

8° Cf. Mark 3:21; 5:8, 28; 6:18; 14:2, 56. 
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eleven more introduce states of being or perception (e.g. knowing, fearing, 
understanding, seeing). The remaining instances introduce states of affair (e.g. Mark 
3:10, moAAovs yap E8epdmevoev “for he had healed many”). 


The first illustration comes from Matthew 10, where Jesus warns his disciples about a 
day when they will be arrested and handed over to the authorities for following him. 


Example 24 Matthew 10:19-20 


19 d6tav dé Tapadaorv Opade, UT] 
pepiuvýonte nç ñ tl AaAnonte: SoOnhoetar 
yap vpiv év exeivy tH Wpa ti AaAnonte: 20 
ov yap úeiç ¿ote oi AaAobvtEs GANG TO 
TVEDUA TOD TATPÒG DUG TÒ AaAodv Ev 


™ When DM they deliver you over, do not 
be anxious how you are to speak or what 
you are to say, for what you are to say will 
be given to you in that hour. %2 For it is not 
you who speak, but the Spirit of your 


Upiv. Father speaking through you. 


In light of the circumstances Jesus describes, it makes little sense not to be anxious. 
Verse 19b provides support for this assertion by stating that what they need to say will be 
given to them, they will not be left on their own. This statement is in turn supported by v. 
20, stating that it is not just a matter of being given the words, but who is speaking the 
words. In this case, the Spirit of their Father will be the one speaking. 


The information introduced by yáp is important to the discourse, but it does not advance 
the mainline description of how they are to respond when arrested. Instead it introduces 
propositions that strengthen and support what precedes. The main line of the discourse is 
resumed in v. 21, introduced by õé since it is a new point rather than the resumption of 
one that was interrupted. 


Galatians 5 opens with the statement that it was for freedom that Christ has set us free, 
not to be re-enslaved to a keeping of the law. In v. 12 Paul expresses his wish that those 
who had distracted the Galatians with the need for circumcision would mutilate 
themselves. This verse is followed by what is considered to be a new section, introduced 
in v. 13 with yap. 


Example 25 Galatians 5:13-14 


B For you were called to freedom, 
brothers. Only do not use your freedom as 
an opportunity for the flesh, but through 
love serve one another. '* For the whole 
law is fulfilled in one word: “You shall 
love your neighbor as yourself.” 


13 ‘Yueic yàp én’ EAevOepia ExANOnte, 

adSeA got: udvov un tiv EAevOepiav Eic 
KOPN TH oapKi, AAG Sià Tis &yánng 
dovAevete GAANAOIC. 14 ó yap Mas vóuoç Ev 
Evihoyw TeEMANpwtat, Ev TG &yarýoeiç 
TOV MAnoiov Gov WÇ GEXUTOV. 


The paragraph introduced in v. 13 strengthens the preceding section of vv. 1-12, rather 
than advancing the argument with a new point. Rather than using their freedom as a 
license for the fight among themselves and with Paul, they were to be using it as an 
opportunity to serve. Verse 14 in turn strengthens the assertion of v. 13, adding support to 
significance of serving one another through love. This section reiterates what the freedom 
they received was intended to bring about. Verses 13-15 provide supporting material that 
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is important, but that does not advance the argument. The next major step is introduced in 
v. 16 by dé. 


Táp introduces explanatory material that strengthens or supports what precedes. This may 
consist of a single clause, or it may be a longer digression. Although the strengthening 
material is important to the discourse, it does not advance the argument or story. Instead, 
it supports what precedes by providing background or detail that is needed to understand 
what follows. Plots or arguments that are resumed after the supporting material are 
typically introduced using obv, whereas new points are signaled by õé. 


28 Mév 


The connective pév is described in detail in Section 4.1 in the discussion of point- 
counterpoint sets. The discussion here is limited to a basic overview. BDAG construe uév 
primarily as a marker of correlation working in conjunction with other connectives, 
“introducing a concessive clause, followed by another clause w. an adversative particle: 
to be sure ... but, on the one hand ... on the other hand.” *' It serves primarily to correlate 
the clause that it introduces with some corresponding element that follows, typically 
introduced by õé. In contrast to the other connectives considered so far, uév is forward- 
pointing. Its sole function is to create the expectation that some related element will 
follow. 


In many cases, the element introduced by uév functions as a concession, just as the use of 
although, inasmuch as, on the one hand, or more colloquially while in English. 
Levinsohn states, 


The presence of év not only anticipates a corresponding sentence containing õé 
but frequently, in narrative, it also downgrades the importance of the sentence 
containing pév. In particular, the information introduced with uév is often of a 


secondary importance in comparison with that introduced with 5é.°” 


There are other instances where yév simply serves to explicitly correlate two elements 
that otherwise would only have an implicit relation. In such cases, there is simply a 
connection made between the two, rather than the downgrading described by Levinsohn. 


The use of uév/õé to create correlated sets in Koine Greek is found far more frequently 
than is observed in English using corresponding particles. This difference in usage might 
be related to the difference between the rather cumbersome inasmuch as and on the one 
hand in comparison to the tiny particle pév. The mismatch in usage leads BDAG to state 
that a direct equivalence translation of uév is often not possible.*’ The fact that we do not 
use forward-pointing correlatives nearly as frequently in English means that in many 
cases év is left untranslated in English versions. 


51 BDAG, 628. Cf. Wallace, Greek Grammar, 1:671; Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament, 1151-152. 

82 Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 170. 

83 BDAG, 628. 
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In terms of linguistic constraints, uév expresses + continuity. More specifically, it signals 
a forward-pointing correlation with an element introduced by 5é in most cases. It does not 
mark development. 


2.9 ‘AMG 


AÀA á is primarily used in the creation of point-counterpoint, and is therefore treated 
more fully in Section 4.3. The purpose of the discussion here is to discuss the semantic 
constraints that it brings to bear on the element that it introduces. BDAG describe it as an 
adversative particle “indicating a difference with or contrast to what precedes, in the case 
of individual clauses as well as whole sentences.”** Recall the comments made earlier 
about contrast being context-dependent, and not a quality of the connective. ’AAAG is 
often used following a negated clause to introduce a positive alternative. On this basis, 
GAAd is nearly always used in the presence of contrast, serving to sharpen it.®° 


Heckert is able to reach more specific conclusions than “adversative” in his description of 
GAAd. He describes dAAG as a “global marker of contrast”, one that “introduces a 
correction of the expectation created by the first conjunct; an incorrect expectation is 
cancelled and a proper expectation is put in its place.”*° It provides a corrective to 
whatever it stands in contrast with in the preceding context, even if it is positive rather 
than negative.*’ Levinsohn adds, “When &AAà links a negative characteristic or 
proposition with a following positive one, the negative proposition usually retains its 
relevance.” 


In terms of the semantic constraints that we have discussed so far, dAAG is unmarked for 
continuity (hence). It is also unmarked for development. It is a correlator of items of 
equal status, like kat and év, but differs from kai by being unmarked for continuity (— 
continuity), and differs from uév by not being forward-pointing. The constraint that it 
brings to bear is “correction” of some aspect in the preceding context. This is 
summarized in the chart below. 


Continuity 
Development 
Correlation 
Forward-pointing 
Semantic 
constraint 


ES Q 
bar) 
+ 4 

1 
+ 4 
1 1 


* Ibid., 44. 

85 Cf. Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 1187; Porter, Idioms, 205; Wallace, 
Greek Grammar, 1:671. 

3 Heckert, Discourse Function of Conjoiners, 23. 

37 Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 115 

88 Thid. 
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dé - + = = 

TOTE - + -  - Temporal 
ovv St. h 

514 todto - - Causal 

yap + -  -  - Support 
pév + - + + Expectation 
GAAG -  - +  - Correction 


2.10 Suggested Reading 
BDF §442-452, §459(2) 


Black, Sentence Conjunctions in the Gospel of Matthew, 202-253. 
Dooley and Levinsohn, Analyzing Discourse, 48-49. 

Heckert, Discourse Function of Conjoiners in the Pastoral Epistles. 
Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 71-91, 118-126, 170-173. 

Porter, Idioms of the Greek New Testament, 205-217. 

Robertson, A Greek Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 1177-1192. 
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Part I: Forward-pointing Devices 


This section describes a number of conventions that are used to attract attention to 
something significant in the discourse, something that would not have garnered the same 
attention had the prominence marking device not been used. There are two criteria that 
qualify these various devices to be classified under one umbrella: 


= none of the devices are required to understand the content that follows, they are 
redundant, 


= the same propositional content could have been conveyed more simply without 
them. 
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3. Forward-Pointing Reference and Target 


Definition: The use of pronouns like ‘this’, ‘those’ or ‘it’ to point ahead to some ‘target’ 
that has not yet been introduced. The forward-pointing pronoun is the reference, 
indicated by >. The thing to which it points is the target, indicated by ©. The forward- 
pointing reference has the effect of attracting extra attention to the target. 


We typically use pronouns like ‘he’, ‘they’ or ‘this’ to refer to concepts that have 
previously been mentioned in the discourse (e.g., ‘I have a sister. She lives in LA.’) The 
default use of pronouns is to point backward to something that has already been 
introduced. There is also a non-default use to point forward to things that have not yet 
been introduced. 


We use forward-pointing references a lot more than you might think. Here are some 
examples taken from everyday English that illustrate how forward-pointing references are 
used to attract extra attention to the target they introduce. 


= Get this! = You know what? 
= Listen to this! = Here’s the deal! 
= Guess what! = This is my final offer... 


Think about the context in which you would use these expressions. I might use ‘get this’ 
just before announcing some great news, or something shocking that just happened. If I 
had been trying to negotiate with someone, I might preface my next offer by saying 
“Alright, here’s the deal’. 


So why use a forward-pointing reference? Why not just go ahead and say whatever was 
so important? Generally speaking, expressions like these are a way slowing down the 
flow of the discourse before something surprising or important is about to be disclosed. 
Forward-pointing references have the pragmatic effect attracting extra attention to the 
target to which they point. It would be simpler just to skip the additional reference and 
get on with whatever it is you have to say. The extra reference serves to pique curiosity 
about the target, in the same way that a drum roll or other dramatic delay has the effect of 
building suspense when an audience is expecting something to happen. 


If the forward-pointing reference had not been used, the information that followed would 
not have changed in its importance, it simply would not have been marked as important. 
If it had not been marked, there is a greater chance that its importance might be 
overlooked. I might not have assigned the same significance to it as the writer did. 
Choosing to use a prominence-marking device increases the likelihood that I will assign 
the same significance to the target as the writer. If we are trying to establish the author’s 
intent, attention to prominence-marking devices can play a critical role in exegesis and 
translation. 


3.1 Conventional Explanation 


Most grammarians provide some discussion about the forward-pointing use of pronouns, 
but they say little about why a writer might use this device. BDF state, “ovtoc (to.obtoc¢ 
likewise) is seldom used to point to a following clause... only todto is somewhat more 
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frequently used as preparation for a subordinate clause with 6t1, iva etc. or for an 
infinitive or substantive”.*’ Wallace likewise notes that although most pronouns refer 
backward and thus have ‘antecedents,’ there are instances where the pronouns point 
forward and have what he calls ‘postcedents’.”’ He notes that forward-pointing pronouns 


can refer to a 6t1 clause: 


This usage is normally in apposition to the demonstrative tobto in such 
expressions as “I say this to you, namely, that ...” and the like. As such, the 
pronoun is kataphoric or proleptic, in that its content is revealed by what follows 
rather than by what precedes.” 


He does not discuss why a writer would use a proleptic construction. Similar comments 
may be made about Robertson and Porter. Robertson describes the forward-pointing use 
of demonstratives as ‘in apposition’, and lists a number of examples to illustrate the 
usage.” Porter notes that forward-pointing usage is common both in the Greek New 
Testament and extra-biblical Greek,” however neither describe the effect that is achieved 
by this marked use of pronouns. 


3.2 Discourse Explanation 


There are several principles from the introduction that help us better understand the 
discourse function of forward-pointing references and targets. First, since they represent a 
non-typical or marked use of pronouns, there must be some meaning associated with the 
choice to use this construction. As with most other forward-pointing devices, the 
forward-pointing reference ends up creating a discontinuity just before the target to which 
it points. This extra reference has the effect of slowing down the flow of the discourse. 


The forward-pointing usage contrasts with the more frequent default use of pronouns to 
point backward to something, and thus stands out in the context. It is far more common to 
first introduce a concept and before referring to it using a pronoun than vice versa. To 
point forward to something that has yet to be introduced risks creating confusion. The 
same concept could have been introduced much more easily and unambiguously by 
omitting the forward-pointing reference. The forward-pointing reference signals the 
presence of some discourse feature. The choice to use a marked form also implies that 
there is a meaning associated with the choice.” 


8° BDF, 151. 

°° Wallace, Greek Grammar, 318. 

°l Thid., 459. 

°? Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 698-99. 

4 Porter, Idioms, 136. 

** A more technical explanation of why forward-pointing references add prominence to their target 
is provided by Smith based upon Mental Space Theory: 

The cataphor's evocation of special emphasis in these situations is likely due to the fact that overt 
designation of the mental space set up by the matrix verb draws more attention to the proposition contained 
in and characterized specifically by the knowledge structures inherent in that space than if the pronoun 
were absent. Also, by momentarily delaying mention of the subordinate clause by the use of the pronoun 
the speaker creates an air of anticipation in the flow of the discourse about what is to follow which can 
heighten the hearer's interest in the subsequent information (again evoking another kind of conceptual 
distance). Related to this is that the use of the cataphor in effect results in a kind of double-mention in 
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3.3 Application 
There are three different ways of creating a forward-pointing reference: 


= use of a forward-pointing interrogatives (i.e. question words like ‘what’, ‘where’) 
to create rhetorical questions that are answered by the same speaker, 


= use of demonstrative pronouns (e.g. ‘this’, ‘those’) to point forward to a person or 
concept, 


= use of adverbs as substitutes (i.e. “‘pro-adverbs’) to point forward to an action that 
describes the manner in which something is done. 


Not every pronoun or pro-adverb is forward pointing, most will be anaphoric. The claims 
that follow only apply to those forms which do not have an antecedent. 


3.3.1 Forward-pointing Interrogatives 


I will begin with some examples of interrogative pronouns that are used to make 
forward-pointing references. In Matt 11:7-9, Jesus asks a series of rhetorical questions. 
These are construed as intentional forward-pointing references because he proceeds to 
answer his own questions. Since these are rhetorical rather than interrogative questions, 
they serve to pique the hearers’ (or readers’) interest. 


Example 26 = Matthew 11:7-9 


SENTENCE “(> Ti >> e&fdOate cic trv čpnuov Gecoao8ar 
what did you go out into the wilderness to see 
s coy oy L 
SENTENCE (© ™ Káňauov ™ UNO AVELOU oaÀevóuevov © 
a reed by the wind shaken 
SENTENCE "AAAA (> tí >> e€fABate ideiv 
but what did you go out to see 
SENTENCE (© ™ ğävðpwrov ™ Ev padakoïç ńupouévov © 
a man in soft clothing dressed 
SENTENCE i800) Toi tà yañakà popoðvteç ™ Ev toç oïkoiç 
behold those — soft clothing who wear in the houses 


tõv Paocldéwv cioív 


of kings are 
SENTENCE AAG (> tí >> e&HAOate ideiv 
but what did you go out to see 


which the space designated by the pronoun metonymically relates to the proposition located conceptually 
within that space by prefiguring the space grammatically. 

Michael B. Smith, “Cataphoric Pronouns as Mental Space Designators: Their Conceptual Import 
and Discourse Function,” in Cognitive and Communicative Approaches to Linguistic Analysis (ed. R. S. 
Kirsner, E. Contini-Morava, and B. Rodriquez-Bachiller; Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 2004), 81. 
Forward-pointing references which target subordinate clauses are also referred to as 'hypotactic apposition’ 
by Brenier and Michaelis, “Optimization via Syntactic Amalgam: Syntax-Prosody Mismatch and Copula 
Doubling,” CLLT 1(2005): 45-88. 
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SENTENCE (© Tpogrytny © 
a prophet 
SENTENCE vai (0 A€yw viv > (© Kal nepiooótepov Tpo~rtou ©? 
yes I tell you and even more than a prophet 


In each case, it would have been simpler to ask, “Did you go out to the wilderness to see 
X?” (e.g. ‘a reed shaken by the wind’). The repetition of the rhetorical question “What 
did you go out to see” has the effect of increasing the suspense regarding why it is that 
the people came to see John the Baptist. The arrow symbols (>) delineates the forward- 
pointing references, whereas the target symbol (©) delimits the targets to which the 
references point. The extra reference causes the reader to try and find the target in order 
to resolve the reference. In this case, we only learn what the target is after Jesus answers 
his own questions in v. 9b. The forward-pointing references function here to highlight 
Jesus’ claim about John the Baptist, the key idea of the section. Omitting the forward- 
pointing references would have dramatically reduced the poignancy of Jesus’ message. 


Another example of an interrogative pronoun used rhetorically for a forward-pointing 
reference is found in Romans 3:1, where Paul introduces his next topic of discussion. 


Example 27 Romans 3:1 
PRINCIPLE x> Ti >) ovdv 10 nEpiocdv Tod 'Iovõaíov ™ 
what [is] therefore the advantage ofthe Jew 


SENTENCE Ñ> tig >)  w@@péeAeta Tig nepitouñç 7 
or what [is] the use of circumcision 
SENTENCE 2(@ noAv Kata nd&vta tpónrov ©) 


much in every way 


At the end of Romans 2 Paul makes the claim that it is only the Jew who is circumcised 
in the heart that is the true Jew, not just those who are outwardly circumcised. This raises 
the question of whether there is any advantage to being a Jew. In order to highlight the 
introduction of this new topic, Paul asks two rhetorical questions which he then answers 
in the balance of chapter 3. Verse 2 provides a generic answer (‘much in every way’) that 
he elaborates on in v. 2b (i.e., the Jews were entrusted with the oracles of God). Omitting 
the forward-pointing references would not have attracted nearly the same attention to this 
new topic. The choice to use the forward-pointing references telegraphs Paul’s desire to 
attract attention to it. He uses it here to highlight the introduction of the next big idea in 
the book. Forward-pointing interrogative pronouns are a very effective rhetorical means 
of introducing a new topic and drawing attention to it at the same time. 


Paul uses another pair of forward-pointing interrogatives later in Romans 3 to strengthen 
a point he makes. 


Example 28 Romans 3:27 
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PRINCIPLE (+ Tob >) obv Å Kavynow 
where [is] therefore [-] boasting 
SENTENCE (© é&exAeiofy ©) 
it has been excluded 
SENTENCE dia (> noíov >) vóuov 
by what kind of law 
BULLET (© (X tév Epywv x) ©) 
of works 
BULLET oùyí GAA (© (V 81a vópov níotewç v) ©) 
no but by alaw offaith 


Paul could have made the same point more plainly by stating, “Therefore boasting is 
excluded by the law of faith”, but this would significantly reduce the rhetorical impact 
compared to using the forward-pointing references. Unpacking this principle in two parts 
allows each one to sink in. Allowing the reader to think about the questions adds 
significantly to the power of these statements. It also allows Paul to draw extra attention 
to exactly what kind of law it is that excludes boasting. He uses a point-counterpoint set 
(cf. Chapter 4) to further reinforce the answer. The counterpoint (x) provides a possible 
answer, which is rejected. The point (v) stands out in much greater relief since there is a 
counterpoint providing a basis of comparison. 


3.3.2 Forward-pointing Demonstratives 
In the same way that interrogatives can be used for forward-pointing references, 
demonstrative pronouns can accomplish the same task of attracting extra attention to a 
target. It is not some special semantic meaning of the part of speech that has the effect of 
highlighting; it is the fact that it is pointing forward to a yet-to-be-introduced target. 
F orward-pointing references are most often associated with the writings of John and 
Paul. 


There are six instances in John’s first epistle there he uses the phrase ¿v toútw ‘in this’ as 
a forward-pointing reference to highlight an important concept. 


Example 29 1 John 4:9-10 


°°’ Cf. Steven E. Runge (“The Exegetical Significance of Prospective Demonstrative Pronouns in 
Luke’s Gospel.” Paper presented at the ETS Pacific Northwest Regional Meeting, Salem, OR., Feb. 24, 
2007) for a description of forward-pointing references in Luke's gospel. 
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SENTENCE X> Ev TOUTW >) Epavepwbn Å åyánn tod Ge0d Ev ńuřv 
by this is revealed the love of God in us 
SUB-POINT ott (© Tov vidv abtod (4 TOV povoyev &) anéotaAKev 
that [-] Son his [-] one and only sent 


6 Ged¢ giç TOV kóguov ©? 
[-] God into the world 


SUB-POINT Wa (© Gjowuev St avtod ©) 
in order that we may live through him 
SENTENCE 10(> £v TOUTW >) EoTiv cyan 
in this is [-] love 
SUB-POINT (© (X oby Ott ™ peig ™ HyanryKapeEv Tov Bedv X) 
not that we have loved [-] God 
SUB-POINT GAX (v ott 7 abtòç ™ Hyannoev Huds v? 
but that he loved us 
SUB-POINT Kai (v a&néotetAev tov vidv abtod iAaopov 
and sent [-] son his [to be the] propitiation 


nepi tv åpaptiðv yudv v) ©) 
for [-] sins our 


In v. 9, John introduces the means by which the love of God was revealed to us, namely 
in God sending his one and only Son into the world. The phrase ¿v tovtw highlights the 
target, the subordinate clause introduced by 6t1. In verse 10 he points forward to a 
definition of love that consists of a point-counterpoint set. The effect is to doubly 
highlight the point that is eventually introduced at the end of the verse: that he loved us 
and that he sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. The counterpoint functions as a 
foil for the two-part point that follows, contrasting what love is not with what it is. 


Keep in mind that the same information could have been communicated without using 
the forward-pointing references (e.g. “The love of God is revealed because He sent his 
one and only Son...”). Removing the prominence-marking devices would significantly 
weaken the effect achieved, making it much more likely that the reader would not have 
assigned the same significance to the highlighted concepts as the writer intended. The 
combination of prominence markers provide exegetical evidence of the writer’s intention 
to highlight the information. 


Another forward-pointing reference is found later in the same chapter. In this case, a 
generic noun phrase is used to point forward instead of only using a pronoun. 


Example 30 1 John 4:21 
We love because he first loved us. 7’ If anyone says, “I love God,” and hates his 
brother, he is a liar; for he who does not love his brother whom he has seen cannot love 
God whom he has not seen (ESV). 
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SENTENCE ikai (> M tabtyvy Tv ¿vtov ED >) Exouev åt 
and this [is] the commandment we have from 
avtob 
him 
SUB-POINT va (Om 6 dyan@v tòvÂðecòv™ dyank (+ Kai Tov 
that the one who loves [-] God should love also [-] 
adeA gov avbtod +) ©) 
brother his 


Remember, it is the fact that it is forward-pointing that achieves the effect of adding 
prominence, not the part of speech used. The context before v. 21 states that the one that 
says he loves God and yet hates his brother is a liar. The forward-pointing reference in 
verse 21 highlights the introduction of the command that applies to this context, which is 
introduced as a sub-point in the tva-clause. The reference and target attract attention to 
a proposition that is key to John’s argument. 


3.3.3 Forward-pointing Adverbs 


Another grammatical device that may be used for forward-pointing references are 
adverbs.” There are a handful of adverbs in Greek that can be used as substitute words 
just like pronouns. I will refer to them as pro-adverbs. Adverbs function as modifiers of 
verbal action, describing either the manner in which an action was done (i.e. in what way) 
or the degree to which the action was done (i.e. how much). Pro-adverbs stand in the 
place of the action, and can either be backward-pointing (i.e. ‘anaphoric’) or forward- 
pointing. 


The Lord’s prayer is introduced in Matthew’s gospel using a forward-pointing reference, 
highlighting the manner in which the disciples are to pray. The prayer that follows is the 
target of the forward-pointing reference. 


Example 31 Matthew 6:9 


PRINCIPLE x> Otws >) oùv Tpocedyxeabe vueiç 
in this way therefore pray you 
SENTENCE (© CA TIáTep hudv ó év toç oùpavoïç M) 


Father our who [is] in [-] heaven 


Jesus has discussed how not to pray in the preceding context, but he has not provided the 
positive alternative. The entire prayer is the target of the pro-adverb oUtwe, describing 
the manner in which they should pray. The pragmatic effect of the forward-pointing 
reference is to attract extra attention to this significant part of the discourse, making it 
stand out much more using the extra reference. 


°° Gundry and Howell make the point that most uses of 6utwc are backward-pointing rather than 
forward-pointing, though they do leave the door open for the latter. Cf. Robert H. Gundry and Russell W. 
Howell, “The Sense and Syntax of John 3:14-17 with Special Reference to the Use of dutwe... wote in 
John 3:16,” NovT 41 (1999) 24-39. BDAG, 742, also note the forward-pointing use in the second part of 
their definition for 6utws. 
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The next example shows the use of adverbial elements as interrogatives to create 
rhetorical questions. The same kind of rhetorical effect is achieved because they are 
pointing forward to something that has yet to be introduced. 


Example 32 Mark 4:30 
SENTENCE “(> TI@¢ >) dyoimowuev trv Paoeiav tod bob 
with what can we compare the kingdom of God 


SENTENCE Ñ (> év tivi >) adm napao «= 8Guev 
or by what it parable can we present 
SENTENCE SKO ÖÇ KOKKW OIVÁTEWÇ 


[it is] like seed a mustard 


Jesus is telling parables in Mark 4 describing the kingdom of God. In v. 30 he uses two 
adverbs as though they were interrogative pronouns. These adverbs stand in the place of a 
single target that follows in vv. 31-32. State that ‘the kingdom of God is like a mustard 
seed’, skipping the forward-pointing references, would have been more direct, yet would 
have destroyed the rhetorical effect of the canonical version. Using the two-fold reference 
helps to pique interest, attracting extra attention to the target that follows. The device is 
used to introduce the next major component of the discourse, not just to highlight a 
significant proposition. 


The same forward-pointing technique is also used to introduce the first parable of the 
kingdom from v. 26, the parable of the seed. It also uses an adverb for the forward 
reference, but not phrased in the form of a question. 


Example 33 Mark 4:26 


SENTENCE “<> Obtwe >) éotiv 1) Pactreta tod bob 
like this is the kingdom of God 
SuB-POINT (© òg I &vOpwrog T Pán tov ondpov Eni tç ric 
like aman scatters [-] seed on the ground 
©? 


The adverb functions like a pronoun by standing in the place of an entire action: a man 
scattering seed in the ground. A more idiomatic translation that highlights the forward- 
pointing reference would be, “This is what the kingdom of God is like: it is like a man 
who scatters seed on the ground”. Even this is awkward, which is perhaps what lead 
English translators to smooth over the forward-pointing reference by omitting the extra 
reference.” Regardless of the translation, remember that the discourse function of 
forward-pointing references is to attract extra attention to the target. In these examples 
from Mark, the highlighted targets introduce the next major theme of the discourse. 


Summary 
This chapter demonstrated that pronouns and other pro-forms can be used to refer ahead 


to something that has yet to be introduced. The expected norm is that pro-forms would 


°’ NASB translates "The kingdom of God is like a man who casts seed upon the soil"; the ESV 
translates "The kingdom of God is as if a man should scatter seed on the ground". In both cases, the 
forward-pointing reference is eliminated. 
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point backward to something that has already been introduced. Referring to some yet-to- 
be introduced entity runs the risk of creating confusion for the reader. Because this 
forward-pointing usage breaks from the expected norm, the target to which it points ends 
up receiving additional prominence that it would not otherwise have received. Forward- 
pointing references are used to attract attention to significant propositions, such as 
conclusions or key ideas of a pericope. They are also used to highlight the introduction of 
a new pericope, and illustrated by the parables from Mark. 


Example 34 Luke 12:16-18 


Jesus tells the parable of the rich fool in response to a man that asked Jesus to mediate a 
dispute over a family inheritance. Jesus makes use of prominence-marking features in 
order to highlight significant points he wants to make. Verses16b-17a set the stage by 
establishing a state of affairs for the rich man. 


SENTENCE 16Einev be napaßoiny npòç avtovg i” Aéywv «i? 
he told and a parable to them saying 
SENTENCE “me ’AvOpwmov Tivdg mÀovoíov TI 
man of a certain rich 


EVPOPNGEV 1 xópa 
yielded an abundant harvest the land 


SENTENCE Kai deAoyileto év éavtæ AEywv 
and hereasoned to himself saying 


SENTENCE © Ti >> roov 
what should I do 


Sue-PoInt Ott ovK xw Tod ovvd— tov 
for [I do] not have anywhere I can gather in [-] 


KApTOÚÇ uov 


crops my 
SENTENCE Ikai iu" ELTEV a) 
and he said 
SENTENCE (+ Todto >? TIW 
this I will do 
SENTENCE (© KaðcA® pov tag anoOrjKacg 
I will tear down my [-] barns 
SENTENCE kai peiovac oikodourjow 


and larger ones I will build 


SENTENCE Kal gvváčw ke MAVTa TOV CitoV Kai TH 
and I will gather in there all [-] grain and [-] 


àyaðá pov 
possessions my 
He asks a question in v. 17b, ‘What shall I do?’ However, we do not learn why there is a 
problem until after we read the question, i.e. that he has more crops than he can currently 
store in his barns. The question is actually rhetorical, in that he answers it himself. It 
serves to attract extra attention to the solution to which it points. 


The reader is left to ponder what the rich man might do with his excess. Will he give 
some or all of it to the poor? Will he tithe a portion? If the rhetorical question had not 
been asked, the reader would not have had as much time to think about these matters. 
More time is given by the insertion of a redundant quotative frame (indicated by «”, cf. 
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Chapter 7) at the beginning of v. 18. Since there has been no change in speaker from the 
rich man to someone else, there is no need to reintroduce who is speaking. The effect of 
the redundant frame is to build suspense for what follows by delaying learning what his 
solution will be. 


The suspense continues to be built through the use of another forward-pointing reference 
tobto ‘this’ following the quotative frame. This reference points to the same target as the 
rhetorical question: the rich man’s proposed solution. More attention is focused on the 
target by emphasizing todto using word order (cf. Chapter 13). 


It would have been much simpler to skip both forward-pointing references and just to 
proceed to the solution of building bigger barns. The use of this combination of 
prominence-marking devices has the effect of attracting extra attention to the man’s 
solution. It is this solution that leads Jesus to recharacterize the man as a fool using 
thematic address (cf. Chapter 17) in v. 20a. Instead of being able to enjoy his excess, the 
rich fool ends up forfeiting his soul ‘this very night’. The pro-adverb oUtwe ‘so’ in v. 21 
stands in the place of the action described in the parable, pointing backward 
anaphorically as we would normally expect. 


The choice to use these devices to add prominence to the same part of the parable clearly 
indicates the importance of the fool’s solution to the discourse. Being rich was not the 
problem, but hording excess that is far beyond what one needs is. 


3.4 Suggested Reading 
Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 698-99. 
Runge, Steven E. “The Exegetical Significance of Prospective Demonstrative Pronouns 
in Luke’s Gospel.” Paper presented at the Pacific Northwest Regional Meeting of 


the Evangelical Theological Society, Salem, Oreg., 24 Feb. 2007. Available 
online http://www.logos.com/media/academic/runge/cataphoric_pronouns.pdf 
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4. Point-Counterpoint Sets 


Chapter 2 presented an overview of the different kinds of relations that can be created 
through the use of connectives. Chapter 4 applies this information to the creation of 
point-counterpoint relationships between propositions. By default, adjacent clauses are 
assumed to have some kind of relation to one another.” Consider the relationships 
between the following pairs of clauses: 


a) I liked the introduction. The conclusion was very poor. 
b) I liked the introduction, but the conclusion was very poor. 
c) Although I liked the introduction, the conclusion was very poor. 


In a) the two clauses are simply juxtaposed using asyndeton, without any explicit markers 
constraining how the clauses are to be related to one another. In b) a relationship is 
signaled by ‘but’, which we would traditionally call ‘contrastive.’ Note that it follows the 
first clause. In c) the use of the adverb ‘although’ creates the expectation that more is 
coming, and that it is most likely contrastive in nature. Both ‘but’ and ‘while’ constrain a 
relationship between the clauses, but the latter signals it from the very beginning. It is the 
proverbial ‘first shoe’ to drop, creating the expectation that another related shoe drop will 
follow. More attention is drawn to the relationship the earlier that it is signaled. The 
asyndeton option leaves the relationship implicit without an overt marker. ‘But’ signals 
the nature of the relation after the first part, whereas ‘although’ creates the expectation of 
a related counterpart from the very outset. 


The term “point-counterpoint set” describes clauses or clause elements that have been 
related to one another through one or more grammatical means: 


=" The prospective use of uév to create anticipation that some related point will 
follow, 


" the use of an interrogative or negated clause that is restricted using ei un or MAN, 
= the use of &AÀá to correct or replace something in the preceding context. 


In each case, a grammatical device constrains the reader to relate the elements to one 
another in a particular way. If the grammatical markers had not been used, the connection 
might have been missed. In terms of my example above, it represents the choice to move 
from an implicit relations (as with asyndeton in a)) to an explicit relation as in b) and c). 
The grammatical markers represent the writer’s intent to create an explicit connection. 


4.1 The use of uév 


14.1 Conventional Explanation 


Denniston provides three different senses for uév: emphatic, adversative, and preparatory, 
noting that the emphatic usage was being ‘ousted’ by the preparatory some time early in 
the fourth century BCE.” I noted in Chapter 2 that it is common for grammarians to 


?8 Cf. discussion of Behaghel’s Law in Section 2.0. 
°° John Dewar Denniston, The Greek Particles (2nd ed.; Indianapolis, Ind.: Hackett, 1996), 359- 
369. 
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assign contrast as a semantic value of conjunctions, whereas contrast is better understood 
as something that may or may not be present in the context. In most cases, it is not a 
semantic component of the particle.! The particle uév is best understood as unmarked 
for contrast. Instead, it is anticipatory in nature, creating the expectation that another 
related point will follow. 


The most common usage associated with év is to correlate a clause with one that follows 
introduced by 5¢ or cAAG.'°' The correlated elements can be clause components or whole 
clauses. BDF state “the inclusion of év throws the emphasis on the second member 
(indicated by 5€).”'” Besides this standard correlative or preparatory usage, there is a 
predilection to assign additional senses to pév when it occurs in a collocation with other 
particles, e.g. yev odv or uevoĝðvys, particularly an ‘emphatic’ sense. Denniston notes that 
any possible emphatic usage was dropping out of the language during the classical 
period: “In Attic the use of emphatic uév is extremely limited. It is often difficult to 
decide whether uév is to be taken as purely emphatic, or as suggesting an unexpressed 
antithesis (the so-called 1év solitarium).”'” Claiming an emphatic usage often stems 
from multiple factors, not the presence of the particle. One should expect that each 
particle retains its core function, even when combined with other particles (cf. discussion 
of Phil 3:8 below). For example, the collocation uèv yap is sometimes considered as 
having a different meaning in combination than when occurring individually, particularly 
when there is no following 5é. I contend that yap maintains it core function of 
introducing strengthening or supporting material, and likewise with uèv. In many of these 
cases, the uèv either combines with a lesser used partner (e.g. aAAG in Acts 4:16-17), or is 
operating at a higher level of the discourse than is expected (e.g. Acts 13:36-37).'" 


14.2 Discourse Explanation 


In spite of the multiplicity of senses claimed, év signals the presence of one common 
constraint: anticipation of a related sentence that follows." Occurrence in collocation 


BDAG, 630 classifies uév as an affirmative particle which can either be a marker of correlation, 
or a marker of contrast/continuation without express correlation. Porter considers it either an emphatic or 
adversative conjunction which is often used for contrast (Idioms, 212). Wallace considers the particle to be 
correlative, pairing with other conjunctions to establish relationships, though it can also be emphatic (Greek 
Grammar, 671). 

100 Robertson supports this view stating, "there is no doubt at all that in itself pév does not mean or 
imply antithesis" (Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 1151). 

LCE Denniston, Greek Particles, 369-373; Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 
1151); Porter, Idioms, 213). It is also found in combination with kai (Denniston, Greek Particles, 373-74; 
Porter, Idioms, 213). 

' BDF §447(5). 

103 Denniston, Greek Particles, 364. 

104 Having said this, I acknowledge that there are isolated instances like Acts 28:22, where the 
correlated element is not readily apparent. One might argue that the use here is intended to suggest that 
there is another side to the story, opening the door to accept Paul’s premise that he has been falsely 
accused. 

105 This is a less-specific claim in comparison to Levinsohn: "The presence of év not only 
anticipates a corresponding sentence containing é. Frequently, in narrative, it also downgrades the 
importance of the sentence containing pév" (Discourse Features, 170). I contend that yév simply creates 
anticipation of a related clause, most often introduced by õé. Levinsohn's association with downgrading the 
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with other conjunctions does not change this; the same constraint is brought to bear along 
with those of the other conjunctions present. Following Levinsohn, I view év as always 
prospective, even in instances where õé does not follow. I will present a few examples of 
the standard usage attributed to pév/Sé sets, and then move on to the non-typical usage 
which has lead some to assert a non-prospective sense to ey 


The instances that are cited as evidence of emphatic usage typically either have a string 
of conjunctions (e.g. Phil 3:8), or the correlated element is separated from the uév clause 
by several clauses. The core constraint to keep in mind is correlation. The counter- 
examples cited by the traditional grammars will be used to substantiate the discourse 
explanation that I am offering here when the ‘prospective’ constraint and the broader 
context are factored in. 


14.3 Application 
The most common usage of pév/5é sets are found in the speeches reported within 
narratives, or in the epistolary literature. Here are some representative examples. 


Example 35 = Matt 3:11 


SENTENCE 11¢% EP éy ™ pev pàg Bantitw év Üðatı giç perávoiav x? 
I [-] you baptize with water for repentance 
SENTENCE iy oP 6 6 óníow pou épydpevog ™ ioxupdtepd¢ pov 
[-] but after me the one who comes more powerful than I 
OTL 
is 
SUB-POINT ov ovK eipi ikavòç rà buodHpata Pactéoat 


whose [-] Iamnot worthy [-] sandals to carry 


SENTENCE i gUTo¢ M Hpac Pantice: év uvedpatt dyiw Kai nupi v? 
he you will baptize with Spirt the Holy and fire 


This quotation from John the Baptist in v. 11a is closely linked to the following clause in 
several ways. The placement of both subjects in the clause-initial position suggests a 
juxtaposing of the clauses, with the first fronted subject functioning as a foil or ‘set-up’ 


information results from the use of pv to create concessions which function as rhetorical counterpoints. 
The concessions are most often found in reported speeches and the epistles, not narrative proper. However, 
narrative passages such as Mark 16:19, Luke 3:18, 23:33, 23:56, John 7:12; 11:6; 19:24; 19:32; 20:30; Acts 
2:41; 5:41; 9:7; 9:31; 12:5; 13:4; 14:3; 14:4; 15:30; 16:5; 17:12; 17:17; 17:32; 23:8; 23:18; 23:22; 23:31; 
25:4; 27:41; 27:44; 28:5; 28:24 illustrate the limit of the downgrading claim. Forty percent of the narrative- 
proper instances of pév are found in clauses whose main verb uses the imperfect tense, a factor that 
Levinsohn attributes to the “natural backgrounding” of the clause based on the tense (ibid, 173 ff.) Much of 
the information introduced by yév is either introductory or concluding material (i.e. transitional), which is 
also naturally less important than event-line material. The use of pév seems intended to stitch otherwise 
unrelated clauses more tightly together. The downgrading effect that Levinsohn asserts is better explained 
by the nature of the offline information that it often introduces than to the particle itself. 

106 Tt is important to note that both uév and é are postpositive particles, and cannot occur in the 
initial position in the clause. Both of these particles will be placed after the first word, rather than after the 
first constituent (i.e. after the article rather than after the whole noun phrase). 
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for the one that follows.” There is also a contrast in the means by which the two subjects 
baptize due to the repetition of the verb BantiGw. Verses 11a and 11b-d exhibit natural 
contrast based on their content. The presence of pév strengthens the connection by 
creating the expectation that a related clause will follow. Both the contrast and the 
connection would have been present even without év; these qualities are inherently 
present in the content. Contrast is not a semantic quality of the particle. The presence of 
év only serves to highlight and strengthen what was already present, ensuring that the 
reader or hearer does not miss the connection that the speaker intended. The use of év 
also creates anticipation that a related element will follow, one that is typically more 
important than the counterpoint. 


Example 36 Mark 14:38 


SENTENCE (X E 16 pév mvebpa 9 mpd8upov x) 
the [-] spirit [is] willing 
SENTENCE (¥@ À Se odpE 9 doBevric v?” 


the but flesh [is] weak 


This example from Mark provides another example of two clauses that are syntactically 
and semantically connected. Both verbless clauses are subject-predicate in order. Both 
subjects are semantically related, forming a natural contrast between ‘the spirit’ and ‘the 
flesh’. The presence of uév simply strengthens the connection that was already present by 
creating the expectation that a related clause would follow. In this case, the pév clause 
functions as a counterpoint for a more important point that follows. 


The clause related to uév need not be the next adjacent clause, even though this is the 
norm. Sometimes the év clause is further developed by another clause or two before the 
related clause is found, as is illustrated by the next few examples. 


The next example is taken from the crucifixion discussion among the criminals. One was 
hurling abuse at Jesus, and v. 41 is part of the other man’s response, defending Jesus. 
Example 37 Luke 23:41 


SENTENCE 41X kal tpeig pv Sicatwe x? 
and we indeed justly 


SUPPORT gia yàp av énpáčapev dmoAaupdvopev 
[things] worthy for of what we have done we are receiving 
SENTENCE (¥ (HPP obtog ™ mw) Sè obdév Etonov ënpačev v) ” 
this man but nothing wrong has done 


The particle kai links v. 41 to the preceding context. The uév creates the expectation that 
another related element will follow. Verse 41a concerns the criminals and how they justly 
received their punishment based on their wrongdoing. Verse 41b strengthens or supports 
the assertion of v. 41a. The corresponding point that relates to v. 41a is found in v. 41c, 
which includes switching topics from the criminals to ‘this man’ Jesus using a topical 
frame. '°* Once again we find several things that naturally relate these verses to one 


107 Cf. Section 10.1 for a discussion of topical frames of reference. 
108 Cf. Section 10.1. 
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another: ‘us’ versus ‘him’, justly versus unjustly, and the parallel syntax. The yév creates 
the expectation that a related clause will follow. The presence of the intervening yap 
makes the connection between vv. 41a and 41c slightly more difficult to track. The use of 
év constrains the reader to be looking for a related element that follows. It is the writer’s 
way of insuring that the reader makes the intended connection between the clauses by 
making it much more explicit. The év clause establishes a counterpoint that anticipates a 
related point that follows. The criminal’s justification of punishment is not the primary 
point of the discussion, but a foil for what follows. 


One finds a very sophisticated use of uév in Hebrews, at times with significant separation 
between the counterpoint and the point. One of the most extreme examples is found in 
chapter 9. 


Example 38 Hebrews 9:1, 11 
PRINCIPLE 1X% Eiye pév ovv (+ kai Yo npt Sixaðpara 
had [-] now even the first [covenant] regulations 


Aatpetag +) 16 te yov Kooptikdv x) 
for worship the and sanctuary earthly 


? For a tent was prepared, the first section, in which were the lampstand and the table 

and the bread of the Presence. It is called the Holy Place. 3 Behind the second curtain was 
a second section called the Most Holy Place, * having the golden altar of incense and the 
ark of the covenant covered on all sides with gold, in which was a golden urn holding the 
manna, and Aaron’s staff that budded, and the tablets of the covenant. * Above it were the 
cherubim of glory overshadowing the mercy seat. Of these things we cannot now speak 
in detail. 

° These preparations having thus been made, the priests go regularly into the first 
section, performing their ritual duties, 7 but into the second only the high priest goes, and 
he but once a year, and not without taking blood, which he offers for himself and for the 
unintentional sins of the people. è By this the Holy Spirit indicates that the way into the 
holy places is not yet opened as long as the first section is still standing ° (which is 
symbolic for the present age). According to this arrangement, gifts and sacrifices are 
offered that cannot perfect the conscience of the worshiper, 1 but deal only with food and 
drink and various washings, regulations for the body imposed until the time of 
reformation (ESV). 
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COMPLEX 11¢4/ EP Xprotdc ™ 6& 
Christ but 
CIRCUMSTANCE Tapayevópevoç dpytepeUc Tav yevopévwv 
has arrived [as] a high priest ofthe to come 
& yada 
good [things] 
BULLET Six tij¢ peilovoc Kai TeAetoTépac oKryvijic ov 


through the greater and moreperfect tent not 


YELPOTOLW TOU 
made by hands 
BULLET TOUT ott OÚ TavINe Tii¢ KTicewe 
that is not ofthis [-] creation 
SENTENCE 12% ode Ôr aïpatoç tpaywv Kai póoxywv X>) iv bid ë 
and not by theblood ofgoats and calves by but 
tod idiov aipatog v? ciofjASev épamak giç tà 
[-] hisown blood he entered once for all into the 
iyi 
[most] holy place 


ELABORATION aiwviav AULpwotv evpmpevoc w? 
eternal redemption obtaining 


The chapter begins with a discussion of the earthly priesthood, connected to the 
preceding discourse by the conjunction obv. Verses 1-10 provide a description of the 
work of the high priests and the offering of sacrifices. The presence of uév constrains the 
reader to be looking for a related clause that follows. In this case, it is found in v. 11. 
Note the parallels between the two: 


= the use of ‘first’ in v. Icreates anticipation of a ‘second’, otherwise there would 
be no need for the distinction 


" the overly-specific description of the sanctuary as ‘earthly’ creates the 
expectation of some other kind of sanctuary to follow, otherwise there would be 
no need for the distinction 


= the description of Jesus as a high priest correlates with the ministry described in 
vv. 6-7. 


These connections would have been present with or without the use of uév. ° The use 
here makes what might have been an implicit connection an explicit one through the 


'©Kistemaker (Exposition of Hebrews [Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker, 1984], 236); and Moffat (A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews [Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1924], 112) 
note the connection between wv.1 and 11, but not on the basis of uév. In contrast, Attridge and Koester 
(Hebrews: A Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews [Hermeneia; Minneapolis, Minn.: Fortress, 1989], 
231) view the reference to 'first' as referring backward to the previous section, rather than creating 
anticipation for another kind of service introduced in v. 11. Lane (Hebrews 9-13 [WBC 47B; Dallas, Tex.: 
Word, 2002], 214) similarly notes a connection backwards rather than forwards, stating "The expression 
pév obv appears to be transitional, simply denoting continuation (cf. 7:11; 8:4)". 
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expectation that some point would relate back to the paragraph-level counterpoint of v. 1. 
This usage of uév where the related clause is separated by one or more clauses is likely 
what has led some grammarians to see this usage as something other than forward- 
pointing. Ellingworth states, “There is a general contrast between vv. 1—10 and 11-22, 
but the õé of v. 1 [sic] is probably too far from the pév of v. 11 [sic] for them to be 
directly related.”''° In other words, he sees the connection, but discounts it on the basis of 
the distance. I contend that uév is best understood as always prospective. 


I now present some examples that are considered either emphatic or uév solitarium, 
where there does not appear to be a forward-pointing correlation to what follows. This 
next example illustrates the use of a uév/6Sé set in narrative proper to join two potentially 
unrelated events together more closely. 


Example 39 Acts 2:41-41 


SENTENCE 4uxX TF oi èv oùv ånoðečáuevor tov Adyov avtod 7 
those [-] so whoaccepted [-] message his 
¿ßanticðnoav 
were baptized 
4 r ? - t A ? ‘4 4 e 4 p 
SENTENCE Kai npocetéðnoav Ev <d t Hepa Exetvy GP pvyai oei tproxtArc 
and wereadded on [-] day that souls about three thousand 
X?) 
SENTENCE 4x4 Yoav ÕÈ mpookaptepodvtec 
they were and devoting themselves 
BULLET mH Sda tv arootéAwy 
to the teaching ofthe apostles 
4 mm r = r =. 
BULLET Kai TH] KOWOWVIC Gh t KAcoEL TOD ğptov b> 
and to fellowship to the breaking of bread 
BULLET Kal tatg npocevyaç v? 
and to prayers 


This passage describes the people’s response to Peter’s sermon on Pentecost in 
Jerusalem. The particle obv constrains the point-counterpoint set to be read as the 
consequence or conclusion of what precedes. The use uèv creates the expectation that 
there is another related element that follows. In this case, the effect is to constrain all of 
these events as the response to the sermon, rather than just the report of the 3000 
accepting the message and being baptized in v. 41. 


The activities described in v. 42 have a thematic correlation to the ‘making disciples’ and 
‘teaching them to obey’ portions of the Great Commission of Matthew 28:19-20. 
Although one cannot infer an explicit connection to the Commission, it is noteworthy that 
the writer chose to explicitly link these events together as the response, not just the 
accepting and baptizing. The point-counterpoint set provides a close grammatical 
connection between vv. 41-42, one that NA” obscures by beginning a new paragraph at 


110 Paul Ellingworth, The Epistle to the Hebrews: A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC; 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: 1993), 420. 
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v. 42. The usage here should not be construed as pév solitarium, in that the collocation 
with õé is consistent with the writer’s thematic objectives in the context. 


Robertson cites 2 Cor. 11:4 as an example of yév “where there is no thought of õé or 
GAA." 


Example 40 2 Corinthians 11:4 


COMPLEX 4ce gi (X èv yàp TP Ó épyóuevoç mı 
f [-] for the one who comes 
Sue-Point aAAov Inoobv knpvooet 
another Jesus proclaims 
Sue-PoInt öv  oùk éknpúğauev x? 
whom [we have] not proclaimed 
Sue-PoInt Ñ 4Y Mvedpa Etepov AauBavete 
or spirit a different you receive 
Sue-PoINt ô oùk  EAápete v? 
which [you did] not receive 
Sue-Point tf 4v evayyéAtov EtEpov 
or gospel a different 
Sue-Point © ovK éðéčaoðe v>? cz 


that [you did] not accept 


SUPPORT kañðç  dvéyeoðe 
well [enough] you put up with [it] 


In this context, the particle ei introduces a three-part conditional clause, referring to a 
different Jesus, a different Spirit, or a different gospel. The particle yap indicates how the 
entire conditional complex relates to the preceding context. Although this is a common 
collocation, the standard function of each connective must be taken into account. Harris 
notes the correlated set, but does not strengthen this assertion by noting the presence of 
HEV: 
There is a distinct pattern in Paul’s description of the intruders’ message and its 
relation to his own message. 
some intruder preaches Jesus we preached 
you receive Spirit you received 
[you receive] gospel you embraced.” 
Paul states that if any of these things happen, “you bear this beautifully” (NASB). 


To summarize, the yap looks backward, constraining all of verse 4 to be understood as 
supporting or strengthening what precedes. The èv looks forward, performing the very 
same function as we have seen elsewhere. It creates the expectation that one or more 
related elements will follow, which Harris has noted. What is different in this context is 
that neither õé nor &éAA& are appropriate for connecting the related elements to the év 
clause. This should not be understood as a new sense of yév, it simply means that the 


1 Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 1151. 
112 Murray J. Harris, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians: A Commentary on the Greek Text 
(NIGTC; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 2005), 743. 
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most common set of paired connectives is not found here, based on the constraints of the 
context. 


Just as in the other examples we have considered, note the syntactic parallelism in each of 
the clauses in vv. 4a-4c. The object occurs before the verb, and each one is elaborated 
upon using a relative clause. The only problem with construing uév here as forward 
pointing is the expectation created by grammarians of a following õé. There are actually 
three things that Paul wants the Corinthians to look out for, not just ‘proclaiming another 
Jesus’. The Spirit and the gospel both relate semantically to ‘Jesus’ by each being 
‘different’. These syntactic and lexical connections would have been present even 
without the use of yév. Including the connective here creates the expectation that more 
related elements will follow, and this expectation is met in vv. 4b-4c. They do not create 
a traditional counterpoint-point rhetorical set, but simply the anticipation of a correlated 
set by virtue of the first member being marked for this feature is using yév. One need not 
to appeal to anacoluthon in order to provide a reasonable account of the presence of év 
in this context. 


One final example of pév used without õé is found in Colossians, where asyndeton is 
acceptable because of the clarity of the connection. This correlation takes place as part of 
the elaboration of a main clause. 


Example 41 Colossians 2:23 


SUB-POINT 23 ë ğnvá = éotiv 
which [things] are 


ELABORATION (x  Adyov uév ëxovta coptag 
an appearance to be sure having of wisdom 


BULLET év beho8pnoxta 
in self-made religion 


BULLET Kai TaTetvoppoobvy 
and humility 


BULLET Kai  åọeðig o@patog X) 
and unsparing treatment of the body 


ELABORATION Wv è oùk év nyp tv npòç ninoyoviv Tic 
[they are] not with value any against the indulgence of the 


oapKdg v?) 
flesh 

Paul essentially talks about two sides of the same coin, forecasting this through the 
forward-pointing use of év. It is as if to say that “although these things have the 
appearance of wisdom, they have no value against indulgence.” The presence of uév here 
informs the reader that although the current statement sounds very positive, it is not the 
final word on the matter; more is coming. This correlation has the effect of creating a 
point-counterpoint set, as indicated above. There still would have been a correlation 
between these two clauses had the writer not used pév; however, it would only have been 
implicit. The use of the forward-pointing particle represents the writer’s choice to make 
the connection explicit by adding the forward-pointing constraint associated with uév. 


4.2 The use of exception or restriction 


This section describes the use of negation followed by an excepted or restricted element 
as a means of drawing extra attention to this element. For example, Matthew 12:24 
contains a negated clause that is followed by an exception: 
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Example 42 Matthew 12:24 
SENTENCE “(TF OUtog MMX obk exPdAAer tà Satudvia xX) 
this man [does] not expel [-] demons 
ci ud (¥ év T@ BeeAZeBovA ğpxovti tHv 
except [-] by [-] Beelzebul the ruler of 


datpoviwv v)” 
demons 


The negated statement is not entirely true without the inclusion of the excepted element. 
Jesus has indeed been casting out demons. In fact, his exorcisms are what lead the 
religious leaders to make this claim. So why not just state “This one casts out demons by 
Beezebul, the ruler of demons”? It communicates the same content, right? The reason for 
the use of the negative + exception is the rhetorical impact that it has on the content. The 
leaders want to do more than just comment about the source of his power, they want to 
highlight this source. They do this by making a sweeping negative statement that is not 
actually true. He is able to cast out demons, it is just a matter of by what power. This 
power that they want to highlight is provided in the exceptive clause. 


This rhetorical process is analogous to have a table full of items, sweeping all of them 
onto the floor, and then replacing the one item you are interested in back onto the table all 
by itself. You could have simply point to the item and said “this is the one I am interested 
in.” But sweeping every item onto the floor has a dramatic effect (on top of making a 
mess)! Removing everything and then adding back the important item that was already 
there has the effect of attracting far more attention to it than just pointing it out on the 
table. The same holds for negation + exception. The same propositional content could 
have been more easily communicated using a positive statement, “This one casts out 
demons by Beezebul, the ruler of demons.” Saying that he doesn’t cast out demons 
(which is untrue by itself) and then adding the means by which he does do it effectively 
highlights the excepted element. 


24.1 Conventional Explanation 


The modern grammarians give little attention to restrictive/exceptive constructions, as 
this is fall more under the heading of rhetoric than grammar.'!? Besides saying that this 
collocation ovk... ci un is often found in the Synoptics, BDF have little to say about the 
issue of their rhetorical function.''* The closest description to what I am claiming is 
Blass’ observation that Paul uses mArjv to single out a main point at the end of an 
argument, as in | Cor. 11:11; Eph. 5:33; Ph. 3:16; 4: 14." Robertson builds on this by 
noting that “ei and uý seem to coalesce into one word like ràńv,” and that use of 


"3 Robertson (Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 1186) notes the use of ci un to create 
exceptions, but does not discuss its rhetorical function. Porter (Idioms) and Wallace (Greek Grammar) do 
not discuss restrictive clauses. Powell and Baima (“Ei un Clauses in the NT: Interpretation and Translation’ 
[cited 12 Nov. 2008]. Online: http://www.bible.org/page.php?page_id=2477) consider the issue in terms of 
translation to English rather than within a unified Greek explanation. 

4 BDF §376. 

"'S Friedrich Blass, Grammar of New Testament Greek (trans. Henry St. John Thackeray; New 
York: Macmillan, 1898), 269; cited by Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 1187. 


>’ 
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negation + exception/restriction in an apodosis “is very common as in classic Greek.”''® 
Heth provides a helpful application of the rhetorical function of exceptive clauses in his 
discussion of Jesus’ view on divorce. !! 


24.2 Discourse Explanation 


I have claimed elsewhere that there are two distinct functions of exceptive/restrictive 
clauses in the NT, depending on their placement in the clause. |" 


In cases where the exceptive clause precedes the main clause (i.e. protasis), it 
functions to establish a specific ‘frame of reference’ for the clause that follows 
(e.g. Matthew 24:22; Mark 8:14; 13:20; John 9:33; 15:22; 18:30; Romans 9:29; 1 
Corinthians 7:17). 


In cases where the exceptive clause follows the main clause (i.e. apodosis) and is 
preceded by either a negated main clause or an interrogative clause, the exceptive 
clause receives emphasis with respect to the main clause. This is due to the 
counterpoint-point relation with the negated clause, or by supplying the answer to 
the rhetorical question posed by the interrogative pronoun in the main clause (e.g. 
Luke 5:21; Romans 11:15; 1 Corinthians 2:11; 2 Corinthians 2:2; Ephesians 4:9; 
Hebrews 3:18; 1 John 2:22; 5:5). The few exceptions to this latter point that I 
found are Acts 26:32; 1 Corinthians 14:5; and 15:2.'!” 


The examples that follow have one thing in common: a conceptual set of data are 
established either by use of a negated or an interrogative clause. The negation serves to 
remove all possible candidates from the data set, essentially wiping the slate clean by 
negation (e.g. no one can do X=X is not able to be done by anyone). The interrogative 
asks a question whose answer is expected to be negative (e.g. Who can do this? No one.) 
In both cases, this protasis has the effect of predicating a set of items that is subsequently 
completely removed from consideration. This is where the exceptive/restrictive apodosis 
comes in. One member from this negated set is presented as an exception. Only after 
reading the apodosis does the reader realize that the totality of the initial protasis is not 
the complete story. There is one item singled out for consideration. The illustration below 
attempts to capture graphically what is happening conceptually. 


116 Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 1024. 

17 William A. Heth, “Jesus on Divorce: How My Mind Has Changed,” SBJT 6 (1):4-29. 

18 Diessel recognizes a comparable distinction across languages regarding the factors that 
influence the placement of conditional clauses. He states, 

What this example suggests is that initial conditional clauses do not just provide a thematic ground 
for the discourse that follows; rather, they describe a contrastive situation that establishes a specific 
framework... Ordering of main and adverbial clauses — a specific semantic constellation — for the 
discourse that follows. In other words, conditional clauses predominantly precede the main clause, 
providing an orientation for interpreting subsequent clauses, because of their meaning (cf. Lehmann 1974; 
Dancygier and Sweetser 2000). In fact, the meaning of conditional clauses favors initial occurrence so 
strongly that the occurrence of final conditional clauses requires a particular explanation. 

Holger Diessel, “Competing Motivations for the Ordering of Main and Adverbial Clauses,” 
Linguistics 43 (2005):461-462. 

119 Steven E. Runge, “Teaching Them What NOT to Do: The Nuances of Negation in the Greek 
New Testament” (paper presented at the national meeting of the ETS, San Diego, Calif., Nov. 14-16, 2007), 
8. 
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Original Set Negated Set Restricted Element Added 


The first circle represents the original set that contains all of the potential members that 
could fill in the blank. Negating this entire set temporarily removes all of the members 
from consideration. Finally we reach the exceptive element that adds back one member 
from the original set. This one item could have just as easily been stated in a simple 
affirmative statement, as in Matt 12:24 above. The pragmatic effect of predicating a set, 
removing all members of the set, and then adding one member back, is to attract 
additional attention to the excepted item, attention that it would not otherwise have 
received. 


Remember the idea of having a table full of items, sweeping all of them onto the floor, 
and then putting back the one item that you want people to focus on. The key element to 
remember is that the excepted element was a member of the original set predicated in the 
protasis. The usage of negation + restriction in Greek is comparable to that found in 
English. This means that the same technique can be exploited in explaining the 
significance of exceptive clauses to an English audience when teaching or preaching. So 
in Matthew 12:24, you could ask, “Is Jesus really not able to cast out demons? Isn’t that 
why they are upset with him, because he is casting them out? So it is not the fact that he 
is casting them out as much as it is the means by which they think he is doing it.” 


2.4.3 Application 


I begin this section by looking at statements where the entire clause is negated then 
excepted, followed by examples where an interrogative statement is used to accomplish 
the same effect. '”° 


Example 43 Mark 6:4-5 


120 T argue elsewhere that when a negative particle is used to negate a declarative clause, the entire 
propositional content of the clause is negated, not just the element that follows the negative particle. The 
pragmatic placement of the negative particle is better understood as a marker of emphasis, rather than as 
negating a single clause element. This distinction was shown to provide a unified description of negation 
that reconciled many of the conflicting claims made by grammarians regarding the exegetical significance 
of the placement of the negative particle (Ibid.). 
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SENTENCE akai EAeyev avtoig 6 'Inooðç ott 
and said tothem[-] Jesus [-] 
SENTENCE “(X ObK Zotiv Tpogrytng tog X?) 
not is aprophet without honor 
+ ` 2 = r > ~ ` 2 ~ 
SUB-POINT ei u< év th natpidi avtod kai év TOÑÇ 
except [-] in [-] hometown his and among [-] 
ovyyevedoty avtod Kai év tH oixia aùrtoðğ v?” 
relatives his and in [-] household his [own] 
SENTENCE Skai (Xx  oùk éd0vato(c! éxei g noou obðeuíav 
and [he was] not able in that place to do any 
d0vautv x) 
miracle 
SUB-POINT ei un <v dAtyots Appwotote Exideic Tig yeipac 


except [-] onafew sick [people] tolay his hands 


¿ðepånevoev v? 
[and] heal [them] 


The negated statements in vv. 4 and 5 are not entirely true; exceptions to each statement 
are added in the apodosis. There actually is a context where a prophet is without honor: in 
his hometown among his relatives and his household. Jesus actually was able to perform 
miracles in Nazareth: he laid hands on a few sick people, healing them. The statements 
are essentially incomplete until one reads the apodosis; it is only after this that the 
statement is completely accurate. The incomplete proposition of the negated clause sets 
the stage to highlight the restricted element that follows. 


Note that the same propositional information could have been communicated using only 
positive statements, thereby avoiding the complexity of the negation and restriction. 


a) A prophet is without honor in his hometown. 
b) Jesus was able to lay hands on a few sick people and heal them. 


Both of these statements communicate the same information as the negated statements in 
Mark 6:4-5, but without the same rhetorical punch. The pragmatic effect of using the 
negation + restriction is to highlight the restricted element because of its significance to 
the discourse. The focus here is not on the fact that Jesus was dishonored, but on the 
location where it takes place. Of all the people who know him and should accept him, it 
is the hometown crowd. Think of how many small towns claim tout some native son’s 
achievements at their claim to fame. In the case of Jesus, they reject him. As a result, he 
was apparently limited in the works he was able to perform there. Using only the positive 
statements would not have focused the reader’s attention on these significant elements in 
nearly the same way as in the biblical text. 


Example 44 1 Corinthians 7:5 
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SENTENCE xX un cmootepeite CAANAOvG X) ei unt av <v éK 
[do] not defraud one another except perhaps [-] by 
OVEP@vVov Tpdc Kaipdov V? 


agreement for atime 


SUB-POINT {va oxoAdonte TH] Mpocevyi} 
in order that you may devote yourselves to prayer 
SENTENCE Kal ™ náv ™M émi TÒ adto tre 
and again at the same [place] you may be 
SUB-POINT Wa un meipáčn buds ó Satavig ð tv axpactav 
lest [-] tempt you [-] Satan because of [-] lack of self control 
buğv 
your 


The command not to deprive one another actually contains a loophole. There is a time 
when it is appropriate: when it is by agreement and only for a time. The same 
propositional information could have been stated positively: ‘you may deprive one 
another by agreement for a time’. This positive statement makes the behavior sound 
much more acceptable than the negated/excepted version. 


Stated as it is, Paul is able to make a nearly blanket statement and draw attention to the 
very narrow exception at the same time. The only rationale he provides for the mutual 
depriving is for the purpose of prayer. This removes any room for using sexual 
deprivation as a bargaining chip in a relationship. Doing so would expose the couple to 
temptation from Satan because of a lack of self-control. The counterpoint and the point 
appear to be equally relevant. The negation + restriction create a very close connection 
between the two elements, attracting attention to the restriction that it would not 
otherwise have received. 


Example 45 2 Timothy 2:5 

SENTENCE are (x àv bE (+ Kai åA +> uç “= od  otepavodtat x? 

if and also competes anyone fheis]not crowned 

(¥ àv u)  vopipwgç åðAńon v? 

unless [-] according to the rules he competes 
The grammatical complexity of this verse is rarely captured in English translations. A 
rough English equivalent might be, “If anyone should also compete, he is not crowned 
unless he competes according to the rules”. The ascensive kai (translated as ‘also’) 
serves to more closely connect this illustration of competing with the previous illustration 
about soldiering in v. 4. The primary purpose of the counterpoint is to state that one who 
competes is not crowned, even though this is not completely true. How could one be 
crowned if they did not compete. The apodosis provides the restriction that makes the 
counterpoint true: the need to compete lawfully. 


This same propositional content could have been stated positively, avoiding the 
complexity: ‘The one crowned must compete lawfully’. Notice how innocuous this 
statement is in comparison to the more complex combination of negation + restriction. Of 
course they must compete lawfully. The negated version takes stated objective of 
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receiving the crown and places it is jeopardy through the use of negation. The fulfilling 
the constraint of the exceptive clause is the key to qualifying for the goal. Paul’s use of 
the more complex construction reflects the importance he places on this facet of his 
illustration. Just as the soldier of v. 4 must remain focused by avoiding civilian 
entanglements, so to the athlete must play by the rules if he hopes to qualify for the prize. 


Example 46 Romans 7:7 
PRINCIPLE 7 Ti oùv époduev 
what then shall we say 


SENTENCE OXT 6 vópoçT duaptia Xx) 
[is] the law sin 
SENTENCE un yévorto 
[may it] never be 
SENTENCE AAAA (W OF mv åuaptiav (x  oùk Zyvwvy X ei uy 
but [-] sin [I would] not have known except [-] 


W ù vópov v) W?) 
through the law 
SUPPORT m tv te yàp émOvutav TI (X ovK ğõswv x?) 
[-] [-] for covetousness [I would] not have known 
SUB-POINT ei un ‘(¥o 6 vópoç™ éAeyev" Ok émOuproetc v)” 
if [had] not the law said [do] not covet 


Paul makes a higher-level point (W) in v. 7d that consists of an embedded point- 
counterpoint set that connects back to a corresponding counterpoint (><) in v. 7b. The 
higher-level counterpoint is replaced by the complex point introduced by dAAa. The 
statement that Paul did not know sin is not completely true. He did know sin, and he 
knew it because of the law. The negated counterpoint sets the stage for the excepted point 
that follows. In this way Paul attracts attention to the purpose and value of the law: 
making sin known to the sinner. Similarly, his statement about not knowing covetousness 
is not entirely true without reading the apodosis. He did know not to covet, but it is only 
in the restriction that we learn why: the law was telling him not to covet. It is this detail 
that makes the statement complete and true. It is this detail that is key to Paul’s argument, 
hence the use of the rhetorical device to ensure the reader does not miss it. 


The same propositional content could have been conveyed using only positive assertions. 
‘I had known about sin because of the law; I had known about covetousness because the 
law was saying “You shall not covet”. These positive statements would not have 
explicitly placed the same emphasis on the role of the law as is found in the statements 
using negation and restriction. Paul’s focus in the context is on the important role that the 
law plays. Even if it is not a means to righteousness, it still has an important role to play. 


In the following two examples, only one element of the clause is negated through the use 
of a negative pronoun. 


Example 47 Mark 9:29 


121 Porter (Idioms, 282) states that the “most common word negation occurs with the negative 
pronouns ovdeic and unõeíç.” 
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SENTENCE “a? Tobto TÒ yévoç ™ (x v obdevi SUvatai EFeABeiv X) 
this [-] kind by nothing can come out 


gi un) <y Ev npoocvxf Vv?” 
except [-] by prayer 


In this example only one word is negated, not the entire clause, but the effect is the same. 
The implication is that nothing is able to cast out this kind of demon, which is not entirely 
true. There is actually one means that will work, and it is part of the set of all possible 
means that was negated. It is by prayer. He could have said, “This kind can [only] be cast 
out by prayer,” but it would have not have highlighted the importance of prayer in nearly 
the same way. Phrased as it is, Jesus highlights the significance of prayer in such 
situations by virtue of his choice to use negation + restriction. Even though this context 
uses a slightly different form of negation, the effect is the same. 


Example 48 Matthew 24:36 


SENTENCE 36m4 Tepi Õè (m tç ýuépaç ėkeívnç mD kai &paç a 
concerning but [-] day that and hour 


(x obdeic oidev 
no one knows 
BULLET ovéé oi &yyeAo1 THV ovpavaGv 
noteven the angels of heaven 
BULLET ovde 6 vidg x?) 
nor the Son 
BULLET gi u'y ô nathp póvoç v? 
except [-] the Father alone 


In this example, extra steps are taken to stress the totality of the negation in order to 
attract that much more attention to the restricted element. The negative pronoun oùðeiç 
‘no one’ excludes everyone, it totally negates the set. In order to reinforce the totality of 
this negation, Jesus also dismisses two of the most likely candidates that might know the 
hour of his coming: the angels and the Son. In doing so, he takes the set that was already 
empty, and shakes it out just to show that there really is nothing else left. It is only then 
that he introduces the Father as the restricted element, He is the one exception. The use of 
uóvoç ‘alone’ serves to further highlight the singularity of the Father, He alone knows 
and no one else. 


The examples above illustrate the use of negated clauses in combination with restrictions 
to attract extra attention to the restricted elements. By formulating the positive assertion 
into a negation + restriction, extra attention can be placed on the excepted element. 
Rhetorical questions can also be used to create the same effect, where the expected 
answer to the question is nothing or no one. The next example comes from the scene 
where Jesus forgives the sins of the paralytic before healing him. The Pharisees’ question 
leads Jesus to respond by asking which is easier, to heal or to forgive sins. Here is the 
Pharisees’ response to Jesus forgiving the man’s sins. 


Example 49 = Mark 2:7 
Why does this man speak like that? He is blaspheming! (ESV) 
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SENTENCE (> tig >> Sbvatai dgiévat duaptiag ei un (© eliç ô Oed¢ © 
who isable toforgive sins except [-] alone [-] God 


The question ‘who’ creates a set of potential candidates that can forgive sins. The implicit 
answer is that no one can, creating the same effect as the negated clauses or pronouns in 
the examples above. 


The question is also rhetorical in that the speaker provides the answer to his own 
question. The interrogative pronoun serves as a forward-pointing reference attracting 
attention to an intended target (cf. Chapter 3.3.1). In this usage with the exceptive clause, 
the forward-pointing reference has a secondary effect of creating a counterpoint that 
highlights the more important point that follows in the restrictive clause. Other examples 
of this usage are found in 1 John 2:22 and 5:5.'” 


4.3 The use of gAAé to correct or replace 


3.4.1 | Conventional Explanation 


The particle &AAd is typically classified as an adversative coordinating conjunction.” 
Robertson notes that if the conjunction is preceded by a negative clause, “the antithesis is 
sharp,” citing Mark 9:7, Luke 1:60, and John 6:32 as examples.'~* 


As far as describing what dAAd does, Robertson states “AAG alone may refer to an 
interruption in thought not expressed, as in Jo. 12:27.”'” Although cAA& and ei uñ are 
considered to be adversatives, there is little discussion about the functional difference 
between them, i.e. what is the difference in their usage.'”° Regarding the difference 
between &ÀAà and mAnv, BDF seem to view them as rather similar, with mArv being the 
stronger of the two. 127 The primary focus of the discussions is on what it means in 
English, not really on what it does. One significant comment regarding function was 
made by Blass in regard to Paul’s use nAnv, and will function as our point of departure 
into a discourse explanation. He observes “that Paul uses it at the end of an argument to 


122 These forward-pointing references whose target is revealed in an exceptive clause are 
infrequent, and are thus only labeled as forward-pointing references/targets in the Lexham Discourse Greek 
New Testament. 

'3 Cf. Porter (Idioms, 206); Robertson (Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 1187-88); BDF 
§448. 

124 Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 1188 

125 Ibid., 1187. 

126 Robertson (Ibid., 1188) summarizes the traditional views as follows: "Both Winer and W. F. 
Moulton (W.-M., p. 566) felt certain that éAAd never equaled [sic] si uñ, not even in Mt. 20:23 and Mk. 
4:22. But J. H. Moulton (Prol., p. 241) quotes Tb. P. 104 (i/b.c.), kat uñ ¿čéotw SiAfoKwr yovaixa cAAnV 
énayayéoOar dAAG AtoAAWviav, where GAA& means practically ‘except.’" The distinction regarding 
whether the replacement belonged to the negated set (ei uù) versus whether it was a brand new item 
(dAAc), the apparent exception that Robertson sees in Matt 20:23 can be accounted for as standard usage of 
&AAd. Jesus has said it is not his to grant to sit on the right or left. The Father is not included in this set, but 
replaces 'Jesus' as the authority that can grant this request, hence the use of dAAG. 

127 "Ay rather than dAAG (BDF§448(3)) was evidently the really colloquial word for this idea 
(Schmid i 133). (2) TArv means more nearly ‘only, in any case’ in Paul, used to conclude a discussion and 
emphasize what is essential —Rob. 1187" ($449). 
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single out the main point.”'** Just as in the case of excepted elements, elements 


introduced by dAA& and nàńv are highlighted for rhetorical purposes, and could have 
been conveyed using more simplified structures. 


3.4.2 Discourse Explanation 
Heckert describes GAAG as a “global marker of contrast”, one that “introduces a 
correction of the expectation created by the first conjunct; an incorrect expectation is 
cancelled and a proper expectation is put in its place.” If we take the traditional idea of 
‘adversative’, this particle does more than just indicate contrast. This holds true even if 
the preceding element is positive rather than negative.'*’ It provides a corrective to 
whatever it stands in contrast with. Levinsohn adds, “When dAAq links a negative 
characteristic or proposition with a following positive one, the negative proposition 
usually retains its relevance.” ”?! 


Although there are several contrastive or adversative particles, dAAd adds the unique 
constraint of correcting some aspect of what precedes. In terms of distinguishing dAAd 
from ei un, the key is the relation of what follows the particle to what precedes. In the 
case of ei un, the excepted element that replaces what precedes was a potential member 
of the negated set. In the case of &AAd, the correcting member was not a member of the 
original set; it is a new element. 


Original Set Corrected Set Replaced Set 


Y 


In both cases, the element following these particles receives more attention than if a 
simple, positive assertion has been used that did not involve restriction or replacement. 


3.4.3 Application 


I begin with some basic examples of how &ÀAá is used to create a correlation with a 
preceding clause or proposition. In each case, the clause element introduced by GAAd 
either replaces or corrects some aspect of what precedes. 


Example 50 Matthew 4:4 


128 Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 1188. 
12 Heckert, Discourse Function of Conjoiners, 23. 

1307 evinsohn, Discourse Features, 115 

131 Tid. 
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SENTENCE (X ObK Ex Eptw póvw X) Trjoetat ó &vOpwrog 
[-] on bread alone will not live [-] man 
BULLET GAN (v émi navti pypatt Exnopevopéevyw 51a 
but on every word that comes out of 


otéuatocg zoğ v)” 
the mouth of God 


The negated clause stating that man shall not live on bread alone presupposes that he 
must live on something else besides just bread. The placement of the prepositional phrase 
én’ ăptw óvo ‘on bread alone’ following the negative particle obx ‘not’ has the effect of 
placing emphasis on it. It also sets the stage for this element to be corrected by the 
element introduced by AAG. Specifying that one does not live on bread alone increases 
the expectation that something more is coming that will supply the missing element. The 
clause element introduced by dAA¢é fills in this blank. 


It would have been much easier to simply state, “You shall live on bread and on every 
word that proceeds from the mouth of God.” Doing so would have placed ‘bread’ and 
‘every word...’ on the same plane, without assigning more significance to one or the 
other. Stated as it is, bread is portrayed as a required element, but the less important of 
the two. Introducing ‘every word...’ using &ÀAá highlights this concept in ways it would 
otherwise not have received using a less complex construction. Notice that one 
prepositional phrase is replaced by an analogous prepositional phrase. There is a close 
grammatical correspondence between the two elements. 


Example 51 Matthew 10:20 
'? When they deliver you over, do not be anxious how you are to speak or what you 
are to say, for what you are to say will be given to you in that hour (ESV). 


SUPPORT 2000 yap (X Opec éote oi  Aadobvteg X?) 
not for you are the ones who are speaking 
BULLET GAAG (V TO nveðpa Tod natpòç DUG@v TÒ 


but the Spirit of Father your [is] the 


Achotv év úv v? 
one speaking through you 


This verse is part of the instructions that Jesus provides for when his disciples bear 
witness before kings and governors. Verse 20 provides support for the command not to 
be anxious, and it presupposes that someone will be speaking; we know it will not be 
‘you’. This raises the question of who will be speaking if it is not them. The answer 
introduced following dAA& clarifies that although the disciples will be speaking, it is the 
Spirit of the Father that will be speaking through them. Note that there is also a close 
grammatical correspondence between what is replaced and its replacement, just as in 
Matthew 4:4; in this case the complement of the verb is replaced with an alternate 
complement. 


The counterpoint here addresses the natural inclination to think that we are on our own in 
such instances. It is countered by stating we are not the ones speaking, it is the Spirit that 
indwells us. Stating that “Do not be anxious..., the Spirit of our Father is the one 
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speaking in you” communicates the same basic content, but without explicitly eliminating 
the thought that we need to go it alone. 


Example 52 Romans 13:5 
PRINCIPLE 5 ò avayxn vnotdocecbat 
therefore [it is] a necessity to be in subjection 


BULLET (X où uóvov Sia thy opyry X? 
not only becauseof the wrath 
BULLET GAAG (V (+ xai à thv ovveiðnow +) v?) 
but also because of the conscience 


This is a classic ‘not only...but also’ construction that forms a very close connection 
between the counterpoint and the point. It also affirms Levinsohn’s claim that when a 
negative precedes &AÀá, the negative proposition generally remains relevant to the 
discourse.'*” There is a need to be in subjection, the question is on what basis. It should 
not simply be on the basis of potential wrath, but on the basis of our conscience as well. 
Paul could have simply stated that we should be in subjection based on wrath and 
conscience, but this would have robbed ‘conscience’ of the prominence that it enjoys in 
the point-counterpoint set. The element that is introduced by aAAd provides a corrective 
to a corresponding element, and is analogous in terms of morphology (i.e. a prepositional 
phrase using 514). 


Example 53 1 Corinthians 14:2 
SUPPORT a ó yap AdA@v yAwoon T(x obk dvOpa@not1c 
the for one who speaks in a tongue [does] not to people 
Aei x) AAA (Y Beğ vV) 
speak but to God 


In Paul’s comparison of tongues to prophesy, one of the distinctions he makes concerns 
the audience, who is being addressed. In order to draw out the contrast regarding 
edification, he highlights the one being addressed by speaking in tongues. He could have 
communicated the same propositional content by skipping the negative counterpoint (i.e. 
“The one speaking in tongues speaks to God”). Using this construction draws attention to 
what is negated in the counterpoint (cf. Chapter 13) as a backdrop to make the point stand 
out that much more. Once again there is direct grammatical correspondence between 
what is replaced and the element introduced by dAAd. 


Here is another example that uses negation to emphasize the counterpoint element that 
will be replaced by the point introduced by &AAd. There is also an ascensive Kai ‘also’ in 
the point that further strengthens the connection between the two elements. 


Example 54 Philippians 2:4 


12 Thid. 
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ELABORATION «Xun Ta éavt@v ËKAOTOÇ oxkonodvtec X) 
not the things of himself each one of you looking out for 
BULLET GAAG (V (+ Kat Ta EtTEpwv +) Exaoto. v? 
but also [for] the things of others each of you 


The use of negation suggests that the counterpoint remains relevant. Paul is not asking us 
to forsake our own interests, but to not limit our concern only to them. The emphasis of 
the verse is placed on the point, insuring that the counter-intuitive valuing of other people 
receives primary attention. Stating, “Look out for your own interests and the interests of 
others” implies that the two interests are of equal importance. With selfishness naturally 
inclining us to look out for our own interests, the rhetorical use of the point-counterpoint 
set here ensures that looking out for the interests of others is not overlooked. Note again 
the morphological correspondence between the correlated elements; both are 
complements of the verb. 


Matthew 20:28 illustrates that more than one element can be replaced or corrected. In this 
case, two infinitives replace the one that is negated in first part of the verse, exchanging 
one purpose for the Son of Man’s coming for two other purposes. 


Example 55 Matthew 20:28 


SuB-POINT 28onep (x TF ó viòç tod åvðpónov ™ obk NABeEV 
just as the Son of Man [did] not come 
diaxovnGFvat x? 
to be served 
ELABORATION GAG (V StaKovijoat v?) 
but to serve 
ELABORATION Kai (¥ S0bvai ty Wuxynv abtod AUTpov avti 
and to give [-] life his asaransom for 
TOAAG@V v)” 
many 


The same information could have been conveyed without using a negative counterpoint, 
but would not have attracted the same about of attention to his purposes. Stating why he 
did not come creates the expectation that an alternative reason why he did come will be 
provided. The fact that the same verb has been used in both parts (S1aKxovéw ‘I serve’) 
heightens the contrast even more. The counterpoint uses a passive form of the infinitive 
(i.e. ‘to be served’) compared to the active form (i.e. ‘to serve’) in the point. The 
conjunction Kai adds a second purpose to the first, to give his life as a ransom for many. 
Again, note the morphological parallelism between that is replaced and the elements 
introduced by c&AAG. 


2 Timothy 1:7 is another instance where a single element is replaced by more than one 
corresponding element introduced by &AÀá. 


Example 56 2 Timothy 1:7 
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SUPPORT 7 od yap Z5wxev nuiv ó @zòç 
[has] not for given us [-] God 
BULLET (x nveðpa Sediacg x) 
a spirit of cowardice 
BULLET GAG (V SuvapEwS 
but of power 
BULLET Kal €yannys kai Gwppoviopod v?) 


and love and self-discipline 


The fact that God has not given us a spirit of timidity presupposes that he has given us 
some kind of spirit, it is just a question of what kind. The conjunction 4AA& introduces 
what turns out to be kinds of spirit rather than a single one. The three are coordinated 
using Kai, providing a three-fold replacement of the one. Notice that the word nvedua 
‘spirit’ is not repeated; only the modifiers defining ‘spirit’ are mentioned. The net result 
is to set up the counterpoint as a foil against which the following points introduced by 
GAA stand out all the more. 


So far all of the examples of &AAd have replaced single elements of a clause with one or 
more corresponding elements. The next examples show that clauses can be replaced by 
other clauses, thus maintaining the principle of corresponding elements replacing one 
another. 


Example 57 Ephesians 6:4 


SENTENCE ‘Kai (M of TATÉpEÇ M) (X uñ mapopytlete ta TÉKVA 
and [-] fathers [do] not [make] angry [-] children 
budv X) 
your 
SENTENCE GAAG (V Extpépete abta év naideia Kai vovbecta 
but bring them [up] in the discipline and instruction 
Kuptov v? 
of the Lord 


The command not to make your children angry does more than state a rather obvious 
principle. It provides a backdrop for the following point. The negative statement about 
what not to do raises the question of what we are to do. Even though whole clauses are 
replaced, note that there is correspondence of subject and object between them. Both are 
concerned with the same thing; they just convey different courses of action. 


Example 58 Philippians 3:7-8 


It is now time to pull together all that has been covered so far in this chapter, and to apply 
it to one of the most complex point-counterpoint sets found in the NT. The usage in these 
verses is often considered ‘emphatic’. In spite of this, I contend that each conjunction in 
v. 8 is playing a standard role, placing a single constraint on how to process the 
proposition. 


<x If anyone else thinks he has reason for confidence in the flesh, I have more: ° 
circumcised on the eighth day, of the people of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew 
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of Hebrews; as to the law, a Pharisee; ° as to zeal, a persecutor of the church; as to 
righteousness under the law, * blameless. x)" 


SENTENCE TAANA BD (V ata Av uo kép OF tatta 7 
but whatever [things] were tome gain these [things] 


Hynuat dia  tòv Xptotov Cnpiav v? 
I have considered because of [-] Christ loss 


PRINCIPLE SAG OK CY pevoðvye (+ Kai nyoduat návtra Cnpiav 
but on the contrary [I] even consider all [things] loss 


civar +) 
to be 


ELABORATION dia tò  únepéxov Tig Yv@oEws Xprotod 'Inooð 
because of the surpassing greatness of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 


tod Kuptov yov v? 


[-] Lord my 
ELABORATION oR öt öv ta návta égnuóðnv Xx) 
for the sake of whom [-] all [things] I have suffered the loss of 
SENTENCE (Wai yoðuar oxbPara 


and consider [them] dung 


Verses 4b-6 describe Paul’s potential reasons for boasting. Think of these items as 
trophies in a case that he could point to if he wanted to boast in the flesh. This may also 
be the list of items that his listeners most highly regard about him, the reasons they put 
him on a pedestal. It seems as though Paul uses this section to adjust the reader’s view of 
him, to indicate that he has not arrived, but that he is still in process like the rest of us (cf. 
vv. 12-14). These reasons serve as a counterpoint for the point introduced by cAAd in v. 
7, signaling that what follows replaces his potential reasons for boasting. ‘Whatever I 
may have considered gain’ refers back to this list. Instead of considering them grounds 
for boasting, he considers them loss because of Christ. 


Verse 8 contains another &AAd, which has the same constraint to replace or correct some 
aspect of what precedes. In this case, the correction is a shift from counting just his 
potential list as loss to counting all things loss. Since there are back to back dAAds, the 
obdv of the compound pevodvye instructs the reader to view v. 8 as an inferential 
development based upon v. 7. The èv has the normal forward-pointing constraint, 
signaling a counterpoint correlation with some related element that follows (cf. v. 8d). 
The combination of an ascensive Kai with ye strengthens the connection with v. 7 by 
creating this additional explicit link (cf. Chapter 16). To summarize, v. 8a has three links: 
one backward-pointing inferential one (obv), a backward-pointing thematic addition (ye 
Kat), and a forward-pointing counterpoint relation (uév). Verses 8b and 8c elaborate on 
the content of 8a. 


133Steven Runge, The Lexham High Definition New Testament: ESV Edition (Bellingham, WA: 
Logos Research Systems, Inc., 2008), Php 3:4-6. 
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Verse 8d is the point that correlates to the uèv of v. 8a, introduced by xai. In v. 7 there 
was a shift from counting Paul’s list (vv. 4-6) loss for the sake of knowing Christ to 
counting all things loss in v. 8a. This thought is intensified in the point of v. 8d, which 
was anticipated by the presence of yév. He shifts from counting all things loss to counting 
them as dung, an even more derisive view of what the world would hold up as dear. 


The cumulative effect of this continued intensification is to continue to raise the bar on 
just how valuable a thing it is to know Christ, and to be found in Him not having a 
righteousness of our own. It would have been much easier for Paul to have skipped the 
intervening steps and simply to have called his list ‘dung’. Alternatively, he could have 
skipped the connections and anticipation created by the combination of conjunctions, and 
instead just listed the statements connected by 5€. Doing either of these options would 
have significantly weakened the rhetorical impact of Paul’s grammatical build up to the 
climactic statement beginning in v. 8d. 


Note that vv. 8d-11 comprise a paragraph-level point that correlates to the complex of vv. 
8a-8c, and that is syntactically parallel in terms of structure. The conjunctions in v. 8a are 
generally considered to be an emphatic conglomeration that has some sense other than 
the basic constraint of each individual particle. As with other compound conjunctions, the 
uevoðvye combination retains the basic sense of each individual part, as opposed to 
creating an emphatic super particle. This collocation has been treated as separate words in 
past editions, with editors making different judgments about how to render the words in 
various Greek editions.'** Patiently unpacking the role that each particle plays can pay 
dividends and highlight the care and precision the writer exercised in communicating his 
intended message. 


44 Suggested Reading 
Rick Brannan, “The Discourse Function of ALLA.” Paper presented at the annual 
national meeting of the ETS. Providence, R. I., November 20, 2008. 
Heckert, Discourse Function of Conjoiners in the Pastoral Epistles, 13-28. 
Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 115-119. 


Runge, “Teaching Them What NOT to Do: The Nuances of Negation in the Greek New 
Testament.” Paper presented at the annual national meeting of the ETS. San 
Diego, Calif., November 13-16, 2007. 


134 Note that through at least the ninth edition of Eberhard Nestle’s Novum Testamentum Graece 
(Stuttgart: Privilegierte Wurttembergishe Bibelanstalt, 1912), uevobvye was printed as three distinct words 
and not as a compound. By the 21st edition, it was rendered as pevoðv ye (Eberhard Nestle, Novum 
Testamentum Graece (Stuttgart: Privilegierte Wurttembergishe Bibelanstalt, 1952). In a later edition the 
editors made the decision to read all three as a single compound conjunction. 
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5. Meta-Comments 
When people speak, they spend the majority of their time communicating what they want 
you to know. However, at times they step back from the actual topic and make a 
comment about the topic, like: 
= “Tt is very important that you understand that ...” 
= “I want you to know that ...” 
= “Don’t you know that...” 
= “Of all the things that you have learned so far, the most important thing is that...” 
= “If you remember nothing else that I say, remember that...” 


Each of these statements has the common characteristic of interrupting the speech by 
making an abstracted statement about what is about to be said.'*° These are all English 
examples of meta-comments.'*° Here is a working definition: 


Meta-comment: When speakers stop saying what they are saying in order to 
comment on what is going to be said, speaking abstractly about it. 


Very often in narrative speeches or in the epistles of the NT, speakers will suspend what 
they are talking about in order to comment on what they are about to talk about. 
Examples of this include: 


= ‘T say to you...’ 

= ‘J tell you the truth...’ 

= ‘We know that...’ 

= ‘T ask that...’ 

= ‘I want you to know that...’ 


These expressions are used to introduce significant propositions, ones to which the writer 
or speaker wants to attract extra attention. The litmus test for identifying a meta-comment 
is a speaker interrupting what is being talked about in order to comment on what is going 
to be talked about. This means that the meta-comment could be removed from the 
discourse without substantially altering the propositional content. For instance, consider 
Rom 12:1: 


'35 Meta-comments are not a form of parenthetical comment, since the latter focus on something 
off topic, such as background information. Meta-comments look forward to what is coming, commenting 
on it in a way that does not substantially contribute to the propositional content. The verbs tend to be 
perceptual or volitional in nature. 

'86 Berlin describes a similar phenomenon in Biblical Hebrew that she calls 'frame breaks.' This is 
where "the narrator leaves his story for a moment to make a comment about it", referring to the narrative 
comment about the practice in Israel from Ruth 4 (Adele Berlin, Poetics and Interpretation of Biblical 
Narrative [Bible and Literature Series 9; Sheffield: Almond Press, 1983], 99). 
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PRINCIPLE “OTapakakd ovv úuğç M ddeApois bik tav 
Texhort therefore you brothers through the 
oiKTIPUY tod eod 1) mapactijoat Ta oMuata DUaV 
mercies of God to present [-] bodies your 
BULLET Bvotav Cadoav 
sacrifice [as] a living 
BULLET aytav ebdipectov TH be 
holy [and] pleasing to God 
BULLET (dh mv Aoyikny Aatpetav = buh 
[-] reasonable service [which is] your 


Paul could have simply issued the command, “Present your bodies as living sacrifices...” 
Omitting the meta-comment would not change the basic content; it simply weakens the 
urgency of it. Meta-comments serve only to introduce, and do not convey content needed 
to understand what follows. 


5.1 Conventional Explanation 


The phenomenon that I describe as a meta-comment is most often discussed in biblical 
studies under the rubric of form criticism. Form criticism seeks to understand a text by 
classifying similarly structured or phrased portions discourse as ‘forms’, based on the 
function that they serve.'*’ In other words, they focus on the repeated use of a specific 
collocation of words in a specific structure, but not necessarily in a rigid order.'** Critics 
then seek to understand the meaning of the text by understanding how the particular form 
was used. The meta-comments of the NT have been variously classified as disclosure 
formulas,’ request formulas, hearing forms, petition formulas, and introduction 
formulas. '*° 


According to form-critics, it is not the context of usage that makes the form, but the 
formal requirements being met.'*' Sanders states that the disclosure formula “is generally 


137 Though this sounds rather simple in theory, it is more difficult in practice. One often finds 
disagreement in analyses and classification of forms, e.g. "Some analyses identify vv. 13—15 as also 
belonging to the thanksgiving, but the disclosure formula in v. 13 and the content of these verses lead me to 
the identification of vv. 13-15 as a narratio that explains the background and rationale of Paul’s 
forthcoming visit." (Robert Jewett, Romans: A Commentary [Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2006], 
117). 

138 Cf. Terence Y. Mullins “Disclosure: a Literary Form in the New Testament.” NovT 7 (1964): 
44-50. 

'8° Jewett (Romans, 1016) defines a disclosure formula as "a standardized way of saying, 'I want 
you to know..." 

140 Cf. John L. White, “Introductory Formulae in the Body of the Pauline Letter,” JBL 90 
(1971):91-97; J. T. Sanders, The Transition from Opening Epistolary Thanksgiving to Body in the Letters 
of the Pauline Corpus.” JBL 71 (1962): 348-362; Terence Y. Mullins, “Petition as a Literary Form,” NovT 
5(1962): 46-54. 

141 Cf, Mullins’ (“Disclosure,” 46) description of the disclosure form: 

[T]here is one peculiar use of 9€A@ which properly deserves to be recognized as a distinct literary 
form, for 86A@, when used with a noetic verb in the infinitive, serves as a rhetorical stereotype for the 
presentation of specific information. Its form follows pretty well the description given of the second type 
by Sanders. I call this form the Disclosure. Four elements constitute the Disclosure. They are: 

1. 0ého, 
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used to introduce new material, to change the subject of discussion, or when the argument 
takes a new tack.” There are times when the rigidity of strictly defined forms crumbles 
under the weight of the counter examples that must be accounted for. 


There is an important difference between using ‘I say to you’ in a context where it is 
semantically required to understand what follows, versus using the same collocation in a 
context where it is not semantically required. It is the redundant usage that makes the 
meta-comment stand out, not just the collocation itself as a formula. ' Furthermore, it is 
not just one specific collocation of words that can function as a meta-comment. Anything 
that satisfies the requirements of a meta-comment can serve as one. It is not the semantic 
meaning of the collocation that makes a meta-comment, it is a pragmatic effect of using 
the collocation in a specific context. 


Conversely, there is evidence that others found certain collocations accomplishing a 
similar form-critical function, collocations that had not been properly classified as 
forms.'*° Though these collocations may be legitimate ancient epistolary forms, the fact 


2. noetic verb in the infinitive, 
3. person addressed, 
4. information. 


He notes that there is the option of adding a vocative of address. "Thus the elements which 
constitute the Disclosure follow a fairly regular but not a rigid order in the New Testament. It is an order 
different from that usually occurring in the epistolary papyri, but found in one, P. Oslo. 50" (Ibid., 49). 

14 Sanders, “Transition from Opening Epistolary Thanksgiving,” 349 

143 Cf. Sanders’ discussion of the use of nepi versus ¿ní to introduce the topic of an injunction 
(“Transition from Opening Epistolary Thanksgiving,” 350), or the use of Aéyw as possibly being an 
acceptable substitute for "the more prevalent zapaxado" (Ibid., 353). The same holds true with his 
discussion of oiSate in 1 Thes 2:1: 

Though the form here is not as precise as in some other places, still all the necessary elements are 
present to justify placing this clause among these opening formulae: the use of avtoi oidate easily replaces 
the more prevalent oú 8€Aw ayvoeiv; and the characteristic vág is, of course, out of place with the use of a 
verb in the second person (Ibid., 356). 

14 Mullins, a form-critic who sought to reign in what he considered misapplication of forms, 
makes the point that not every occurrence of a collocation means it is 'form', though he does not specify 
criteria for making this important distinction. He states, "In order to have clean distinctions, I feel we must 
restrict forms to pure types. Thus, 2 Cor. xii 8 would not properly be classed as a Petition. And nothing is to 
be gained by calling it a pseudo-Petition or a quasi-Petition. We may better say simply that sometimes 
phrases which resemble the form stand in lieu of a form, or that they serve the formal operation of a form" 
(“Disclosure,” 45). This illustrates the importance of distinguishing when something is semantically 
required versus when it is not; the former would not be a meta-comment, the latter would be since it could 
be removed without changing the propositional content. The fact that it is meta-discourse is what achieves 
the effect, it is not an inherent meaning of the phrase. 

145 Sanders makes reference in a footnote that the "word Aéyw sometimes is used in place of the 
more prevalent zapakoAo" (“Transition from Opening Epistolary Thanksgiving,” 353), though he does not 
apply this claim outside the Pauline corpus. This raises the question of whether this usage is something 
more widespread than an epistolary form, since they are found in the Gospels as well. Similarly, Richard N. 
Longenecker comments, "In most of Paul’s letters there is an ebyapiot® (“I am thankful”)-napaKard (“I 
exhort”) structure. In Galatians, however, the verbs Oavuáčw (“I am amazed/astonished”) and õéouar (“I 
plead”) appear and serve a similar function" (Galatians [WBC 41; Dallas: Word, 1990], 184). F. F. Bruce 
observes that a disclosure formula is found in 1 Thes 2:1 "although here nothing is being disclosed (as in 
4:13); an appeal is rather being made to what the Thessalonians already know (as in 1:5)" (1 & 2 
Thessalonians [WBC 45; Dallas: Word, 1982], 24). Richard J. Bauckham notes regarding Jude 5, “I wish 
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that they are used much more broadly in ancient Greek discourse than just in letters (as 
well as in other languages both ancient and modern) calls for a more unified definition 
and description. 


5.2 Discourse Explanation 


There has been a growing interest among linguists in studying discourse-related 
phenomenon loosely referred to as ‘meta-discourse’. Mao defines meta-discourse as 
“various kinds of linguistic tokens that an author employs in her text to guide or direct 
her reader as to how to understand her, her text, and her stance toward it.”'“° He argues 
that meta-discourse plays an integral role in the overall rhetorical shaping of texts.'*” 
Similar claims have been made within biblical studies, such as that by Jervis: 


An author’s purpose is wedded to the function the communication is meant to 
perform, and since function is tied closely to the formal features of the text, it is 
from the formal features that we may find indications of a text’s communicative 
function and thereby of the purpose of the author. "$ 


My purpose is to focus on one specific aspect of meta-discourse, which I refer to as a 
meta-comment.'*’ Mao’s definition makes some significant points. First, meta-discourse 
guides or directs the reader, which means that it is an indicator of the author’s intent. 
Second, it not only helps us to understand the text, but also the writer’s stance toward it. 
This also speaks to authorial intent. Although meta-comments might indeed have a 
formulaic quality, they also represent the writer’s choice to mark the presence of some 
feature that might otherwise have been overlooked. The claims I make about their 
discourse function are consistent with those made by commentators within NT studies. 


Here is a sampling of the claims that NT commentators assign to the function of what I 
am referring to as meta-comments: 


= George describes “I want you to know” and its negative counterpart “I do not 
wish you to be ignorant” as “Paul’s way of saying, ‘I want to make this perfectly 
clear’. 1”? 

= Longnecker claims “Paul also uses [a disclosure formula] to introduce somewhat 
formal and solemn assertions (cf. 1 Cor 12:3; 15:1; 2 Cor Sie 


to remind you that ...' is superficially an example of conventional polite style (cf. Rom 15:14-15; 2 Pet 
1:12; 1 Clem 53:1) but also makes a serious point" (Jude, 2 Peter [WBC 50; Dallas, Tex.: Word, 2002:48). 

146 Luming R. Mao, “I Conclude Not: Toward a Pragmatic Account of Metadiscourse,” RR 11 
(1993): 265-289, esp. 265. 

147 Carl Conrad (p.c.) makes the important point that devices like meta-comments can make just as 
big an impact on a discourse that is heard as opposed to read, since they “are even more standard in speech 
than they are in ordinary writing.” My focus on written discourse should not be understood to negate the 
comparable function of these devices in oral forms of communication. 

148 L. Ann Jervis, The Purpose of Romans: a Comparative Letter Structure Investigation 
(JSNTSup 55; Sheffield: JSOT, 1991), 30; cited from Arthur G. Patzia, “Review of The Purpose of 
Romans: A Comparative Letter Structure Investigation by L. Ann Jervis,” JBL 111 (1992): 729-730. 

18 Eric P, Knupf classifies meta-commentary under the heading of ‘interpersonal’ meta-discourse 
(“Visual Metadiscourse: Designing the Considerate Text” TCQ 9 [2000]: 403). 

g Timothy George, Galatians (NAC 30; Nashville, Tenn.: Broadman & Holman, 2001), 107-108. 

5i Longenecker, Galatians, 22. 
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= Burton comments on the significance of the proposition introduced by the 
disclosure formula of Gal 1:11 stating, “The assertion that follows is in effect the 
proposition to the proving of which the whole argument of 1:13-2:21 is 
directed.” 


= Longenecker notes that clusters of disclosure formulas with vocatives of address 
tend to signal breaks or turning points in the development of a writer’s 
argument.” 


= Jewett states that a disclosure formula “prepares the audience for something 
significant”, and that “the formulation 6éAw / 8éAouev buds cyvoeiv, ddeAQot is 
uniquely Pauline...and always introduces a point of great importance.” "4 


= Cranfield describes the disclosure formula in Romans 11:25 as “a formula which 
Paul uses when he wishes to bring home to his readers with emphasis something 
which he regards as of special importance.” >> 


= Reed observes that the three most commonly identified formulas primarily serve 
the same task of disclosing information. "6 


These comment regarding the discourse function of forms like disclosure formulas are the 
exception rather than the norm. Biblical scholars are more generally interested in their 
role as structural markers that segment the various form-critical sections of the epistle, 
rather than on their rhetorical function to highlight the proposition they introduce. 


The comments above are consistent with what I am claiming to be a more broadly 
occurring phenomenon than an epistolary form. When a writer desires to attract extra 
attention to a proposition, they have the choice to suspend the discourse in order to 
comment on what is to follow. They pause what they are saying, and talk about what they 
are going to say. Though there is overlap between what I describe as meta-comments and 
what form-critics classify as disclosure, request, introduction and petition formulas, they 


‘Ernest De Witt Burton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians 
(ICC; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920), 35. 

153 Longenecker, Galatians, cviii. He later states, "Even the various stages within the development 
of Paul’s rebuke section in Galatians are fairly well set off by certain rather conventional epistolary 
expressions, which tend to be grouped at the start of each new subsection in the argument or to bring 
matters to a close. For example, the rebuke formula of 1:6 (Qavuáčw Sti, “I am astonished that”) and the 
reminder of past teaching at 1:9 (wç mpoeiprjkapev Kai pti náv Aéyw, “as we have said before, so now I 
say again”) serve as the epistolary pegs for 1:6-10. Likewise, the disclosure formulae of 1:11 (yvwpitGw õè 
úuîyv, “I want you to know”) and 1:13 (hKovoate yap, “for you have heard”) serve as the beginning points 
for their respective sections, 1:11—12 and 1:13—2:21—-with these two subsections being closely related, the 
first as the thesis for what immediately follows and the second as an autobiographical elaboration in 
support of that thesis... Also to be observed is the fact that the disclosure formula of 3:7 (yivwoxete dpa 
6t1, “you know, then, that”), which draws a conclusion from the quotation of Gen 15:6 in 3:6, provides a 
transition to the extended argument from Scripture in 3:6—4:10" (Ibid., 11). 

154 Jewett, Romans, 695, 697. 

155 C, E. B. Cranfield, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1979), 573. 

'°6 Jeffrey T. Reed, A Discourse Analysis of Philippians: Method and Rhetoric in the Debate over 
Literary Integrity (JSOTS 136; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997), 211. 
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cannot be equated based on the latter’s failure to distinguish between semantic meaning 
and pragmatic effect.” 
5.3 Application 


Meta-comments'”® are often used to create a mitigated form of a command, one that 
makes the point less directly than an imperative verb form.” Recall that there are two 
identifying criteria: 


= the suspension of what was being said in order to comment on what is about to be 
said, and 


= the ability to remove the meta-comment without substantially changing the 
propositional content. 


The first few examples will illustrate this usage to mitigate or soften an exhortation. This 
will be followed by examples illustrating the use meta-comments to strengthen the force 
of a command. 


Example 59 Romans 12:1 


PRINCIPLE uO TMapaxck® obv budc > dSehpot Sa tav 
Texhort therefore you brothers through the 


oiktIpUdv tod beod 1! napaotijcat ta oWuata buUdv 


mercies of God to present [-] bodies your 
BULLET Buciav Caoav 
sacrifice [as] a living 
BULLET ayiav ebdipectov TH be 


holy [and] pleasing to God 


BULLET ch THV Aoytkny Aatpetav úuðv  &) 
[-] reasonable service [which is] your 


This verse introduces an inferential principle drawn from the preceding discourse, 
essentially describing what the audience ought to do in response to what precedes. Paul 
has suspended his discourse in order to state that he exhorts the Romans to do something: 
to present their bodies as living sacrifices. Rather than using the meta-comment, Paul 
could have more easily commanded them, “Present your bodies...” using an imperative 


157 Longenecker (Galatians, 26) identifies ñkoúcate (“you have heard”) in Gal 1:13 as a 
disclosure formula, which it may well be. It indeed orients the reader to the context that follows. However, 
it does not meet our standard of being redundant. All of v. 13a introduces a new topic which would not 
have been explicitly identified otherwise. Further research into meta-commentary is needed to better 
understand the relation of disclosure formulas and meta-comments. They are distinct concepts even though 
there is indeed overlap. The same holds true for Sander's claim regarding Phil 4:2 being a 'personal petition’ 
form (“Transition from Opening Epistolary Thanksgiving,” 353). 

158 Meta-comment will be marked at the beginning and end by the 7 symbol. 

15 Levinsohn, referring to meta-comments as a kind of ‘orienter', states, "Orienters often introduce 
exhortations in Greek. The exhortations themselves are most often expressed in infinitival clauses, though 
they may be encoded as imperatives (see below) or final clauses. Some orienters act as mitigating 
expressions. Others provide motivation for obeying the exhortations and may even highlight them" 
(Levinsohn, Stephen H. 2008. Self-instruction Materials on Non-narrative Discourse Analysis, [self- 
published, 2008], 84. Online at https://mail.jaars.org/~bt/nonnarr.zip). 
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or hortatory subjunctive.’ The pragmatic effect of the meta-comment in this context is 
to highlight the proposition that it introduces. It also serves to ‘mitigate’ or lessen the 
severity of the exhortation.'®! 


Although form-critics have noted that epistolary formulas occur at major seams of a text 
(i.e. between Romans 9-11 and 12-15), they are not only found in such contexts. 
Consider the impact that the meta-comment a few verses later in v. 3 has on the 
proposition that follows. 


Example 60 Romans 12:3 


SUPPORT xG Aéyw yap dua tig xaprtos tig SoBetong uot navt TH 
Isay for by the grace [-] given tome to everyone [-] 
ova év úv ® (X uñ bmEepppoveiv Tap 

who is among you not to think more highly of yourself than 
ö = Seis Ppoveiv X) 
what one ought to think 
SUB-POINT GAAG (V @poveiv cig TO cwWHpovEtV (h ExKOTW WoT ó 
but to think so as [-] to be sensible to each one as [-] 
Bzòç T uépıoev péTpOV TÍOTEWÇ $) V? 
God has apportioned a measure of faith 


Paul has begun the chapter by urging the readers to present themselves as living 
sacrifices, followed by a point-counterpoint set of commands in v. 2 ( i.e. not to be 
conformed to this age, but to be transformed by the renewing of their minds). Verse 3 is 
introduced by ydp, indicating that what follows is intended to strengthen or support what 
precedes. Rather than signaling a significant break in the discourse, the meta-comment of 
v. 3 functions to highlight the complex exhortation that it introduces. Just as Paul bases 
his appeal of v. 1 on the mercies of God (rather than on his own authority or something 
else), he makes a comparable appeal here based upon the grace that he has received. 


Paul could have more easily commanded them, “Do not think more highly of oneself... 
rather have sound judgment...” This command could have been simplified even more by 
omitting both the meta-comment and the negative counterpoint. Stated as it is, the meta- 
comments in vv. 1 and 3 have the effect of highlighting the propositions that they 
introduce, and mitigating the harshness that a simple imperative would have conveyed. 
The combination of meta-comment with basis for the command introduced by 814 likely 
carry more rhetorical force than using a simple imperative. At the same time, the 
combination avoids any sense of harshness or condescension. He makes a more powerful 
rhetorical impression even while using a mitigated grammatical form. 


16 The prepositional phrase 514 t@v oiktıpuðv tod Gob 'through the mercies of God! could be 
construed either as part of the meta-comment (i.e. describing the basis on which Paul makes his 
exhortation), or as a spatial frame of reference for the proposition that it introduces (cf. Section 11.2). For 
this reason it has been excluded from the meta-comment annotation. The analysis of the prepositional 
phrase does not affect the reading of napaKad® buds as a meta-comment in any case. 

161 Cf. Levinsohn, Non-narrative, 79-89. 
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In contrast to the mitigating effect observed with the use of meta-comments in Rom 12:1 
and 3, the usage in Galatians 1:9 has the opposite effect. Instead of toning down the 
harshness, the meta-comment has the effect of intensifying it. Note that the main 
exhortation is a third-person imperative, not an infinitival form which is dependent upon 
the meta-comment. 


Example 61 Galatians 1:9 


€ <x I am astonished that you are so quickly deserting <> him who called you in the 
grace of Christ and are turning to a different gospel— ’ «x not that there is another one, 
x) but <v there are some who trouble you v> and want to distort the gospel of Christ. 
* But (W even if we or an angel from heaven should preach to you a gospel contrary to 
the one we preached to you, let him be accursed. “> '™ 


SENTENCE ore (O òg TpoeipryKkauev (+ Kai Gpti náv +) Agyw D> c ef 
as we said before and now again I say if 
Tig vudc evayyeAtletar map ô 


anyone [to] you is proclaiming a gospel contrary to what 


mapeAdbete “SadvdOepa Eorw 
you have received accursed let him be 


Paul wastes no time in getting to his main point in Galatians, describing it in vv. 6-8. He 
utilizes a complex point-counterpoint set (cf. Chapter 4) to state the key idea. Rather than 
deserting the gospel, they should be holding fast to what Paul has imparted to them. 
Verse 9 is essentially a repetition of the content of v. 8, and is introduced by a meta- 
comment. Rather than a simple ‘I say to you...’ or ‘I want you to know...,’ the meta- 
comment of v. 9 is much more impassioned. I take it to be akin to saying in English, ‘I 
am going to speak slowly and use small words...’ The meta-comment introduces 
something that should be patently obvious. “What I said before, even now again I say...” 
communicates largely the same thing. The main verb following the meta-comment is an 
imperative, and has the opposite effect of that seen in Rom 12:1. Rather than mitigating 
the exhortation, the meta-comment + imperative have the effect of making the 
exhortation more potent. 


The meta-comment lets the reader know that Paul is almost condescendingly repeating 
what should have been understood without saying. This view fits with his statements in v. 
8 that no matter who might try and persuade them otherwise, they should not forsake the 
gospel that they were delivered. Notice that the entire meta-comment could be removed 
without affecting the propositional content of v. 9 (i.e. “If anyone should preach to you a 
gospel...””) Paul suspends what he is saying and comments on what he is going to say. 
Just comparing v. 8 to v. 9 makes it clear that he is repeating what he has already told 
them. There is no need to overtly state it unless there is some meaning behind the choice 
to do this. 


So far we have looked at meta-comments used with exhortations, both to strengthen them 
and to mitigate them. They are also used to highlight a new topic at a boundary in the 


‘Steven Runge and Inc. Logos Research Systems, The Lexham High Definition New Testament: 
ESV Edition (Logos Research Systems, Inc., 2008; 2008), Ga 1:6-8. 
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discourse, as illustrated in Galatians 1:11. The meta-comment enables Paul to highlight 
the introduction of his topic (the gospel that he has proclaimed) and make a comment 
about it (it is not according to man). 


Example 62 Galatians 1:11 


SENTENCE 140 Tywpilw yap buiv > M &deA@ot M) (> tò ebayyéA1ov 
I make known for to you brothers the gospel 
TO evayyebobev vr éuod >) 
that has been proclaimed by me 
SUB-POINT 61 (O (X obk Eottv «Kata ğvəpwnov ©) 
that not itis according to man 


He could have communicated the same content without the meta-comment, but it would 
not have attracted attention to the new topic. In other words, stating “The gospel that I 
proclaimed is not according to man” conveys the same idea, but without the attaching the 
same import to it. The meta-comment is redundant; the Galatians knew that Paul was the 
one who had proclaimed the gospel. Making a redundant comment in this context has the 
effect of suspending the flow of the discourse and highlighting what comes ahead. The 
highlighting in this case draws attention to a significant transition in the discourse. If the 
information had not been redundant, it would not have had this effect. 


Forward-pointing devices like meta-comments are often found at discourse boundaries in 
order to make sure the reader properly tracks where the writer is going (as illustrated in 
Romans 12:1 above). The same content could have been communicated without the 
device, but the reader might have missed the transition. They function something like 
speed bumps to ‘slow’ the reader and attract his attention. Use of these devices at 
junctures and transitions illustrates the care that the biblical writers took to ensure their 
intended message would be clearly tracked and understood. 


This next example from James illustrated how meta-comments are used to stop the 
discourse and to comment on what follows, highlighting the proposition it precedes. "® 


Example 63 James 1:16 


SENTENCE 160] Mn TAavaobe P) (M dd5eAQGot yov cyanntot *™ ™ noa 
[do] not be deceived brothers my dear every 
Sdotg ayaOy Kai név dMprnuc téAciov ™ E&vwOEv tomv 
gift good and every gift perfect from above is 
ELABORATION WKataPbaivov and Tod natpòç THV POTWV 
coming down from the Father of lights 


Debelius (1975:100) notes that the same formula is used to introduce another significant 
maxim in 1 Cor 15:33: <7 Do not be deceived: [> “Bad company ruins good morals.”!™ 


1&8 James Hardy Ropes comments that ui] tAav&o8e is "used to introduce a pointed utterance. ..as 
in 1 Cor. 6:9, 15:33, Gal. 6:7" (A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle of St. James [ICC; 
Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1916:158); Moo comments that James "does not want his readers to make any 
mistake about what he is about to say about God as the source of all good gifts" (The Letter of James 
[PNTC; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 2000], 76). 
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The principle that ‘every good gift comes down from above’ provides a corollary to what 
was claimed in vv. 13-15 that God does not tempt nor is he tempted. Verse 16 provides 
an important corrective to close out this section; introducing it with a meta-comment 
ensures that the reader assigns the same importance to it as the writer. Verse 16 does not 
introduce a new unit, but highlights the principle that concludes the unit of vv. 13-18. 


So far the examples considered have all come from the epistolary literature. Nearly half 
of the meta-comments in the NT are found in the gospels and Acts;'®° only one of them is 
found outside of reported speeches. In the midst of Jesus’ description of the temple’s 
future destruction in Mark 13, there is a meta-comment inserted that addresses the reader 
rather than the hearer. Interestingly there are no textual variants attesting the exclusion of 
the meta-comment in NA”. 


Example 64 Mark 13:14 
SENTENCE uao “Orav b€ iSnte Tò PõéAvyua Tig EpnUMEws EoTHKOTA 
when but you see the abomination of desolation standing 


mov où be m” ó åvayıvýckwv 


where not [be] it should [let] the one who reads 
vocitw D) “m tóre™ TF oi év ti Iovdata ™ 
understand then those in [-] Judea 


evyetwoav cig ta  dpn 
must flee to the mountains 


The pragmatic effect of inserting the meta-comment here is to create a dramatic pause by 
addressing the reader regarding the apocalyptic events that are being described. It is 
placed just before the instructions regarding how to respond when the anti-Christ 
desecrates the holy of holies. Note also that the temporal frame (cf. Section 10.2) itself is 
interrupted: ‘when this event happens...then flee to the mountains’. Separating the time 
that something will happen from what is to be done at that time effectively build the 
suspense. The interruption is such that temporal information is reiterated using tóte, 
thereby creating a left-dislocation (cf. Chapter 14). The entire proposition could have 
more simply been stated, “Flee to the mountains when you see the abomination that 
causes desolation standing where he ought not be.” Predicating the time, and then 
delaying the disclosure of what should happen then, has a cumulative effect of 
significantly highlighting what follows. The break from addressing the hearer to 
addressing the reader intensifies this. 


Jesus concludes the teaching in Mark 13 with one main exhortation in v. 37 to be alert, 
which is introduced with a meta-comment.'® In v. 33 he gives two commands, ‘watch 


'4Steven Runge, LHDNT, Col 15:33. 

165 There are 174 meta-comments in the epistles and Revelation versus 165 in the gospels and 
Acts, based on the current LDGNT analysis. 

16 James R. Edwards states “Watch!” is the final and most important word of the Olivet 
discourse. The point of Mark 13 is not so much to inform as to admonish; not to provide knowledge of 
arcane matters but to instill obedience in believers" (The Gospel According to Mark [PNTC; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Eerdmans, 2002], 409). 
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out’ and ‘be alert’ followed by the parable of the master who goes away on a journey. 
Verse 37 provides the summary conclusion both the parable and the chapter. 


Example 65 Mark 13:37 


3 Be on guard, * keep awake. For you do not know when the time will come. * It is like a 
man going on a journey, when he leaves home and puts his servants in charge, each with 
his work, and commands the doorkeeper to stay awake. * Therefore stay awake— for 
you do not know when the master of the house will come, * in the evening, or at 
midnight, or when the rooster crows, or in the morning— *° lest he come suddenly and 
find you asleep.'°” 


SENTENCE sce ð öè bpivAgyw™ ndow éyo D> 
what and to you Isay to everyone I say 
yenyopeite ” 
be on the alert 


The exhortation to be alert summarizes how Jesus wants people to respond to the coming 
doom. He has already stated this in v. 33, and then illustrated it in a parable. He could 
have more easily skipped the repetition of ypnyopeite in v. 37, or repeated it alone 
without the meta-comment: “Be alert!” The meta-comment creates a break in the flow of 
the discourse just before something significant. The comment also redirects what Jesus is 
saying to others besides his disciples. It is doubtful that the hearers were wondering to 
whom this teaching would have applied, especially since no one had been excluded 
previously in the discourse. The plural command anticipates broad application. 


Commentators agree that the conclusion of v. 37 is very emphatic, but without discussing 
the role that the choice to include the meta-comment plays in leading them to this 
conclusion. Simple repetition of the imperative alone would not have achieved this effect. 
Luke 4 recounts Jesus identifying himself as the one fulfilling the prophecy from Isaiah 
61. He made this claim in the synagogue of his home town of Nazareth. However, the 
people responded by questioning his claim, leading Jesus to make the statement of v. 24, 
which references the Old Testament stories about Elijah. 


Example 66 Luke 4:24-25 


161Steven Runge, LHDNT, Mk 13:33-36. 
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SENTENCE “Auty D (G A€yw buiv 5 Sti ™ obdeig mpoprtns ™ 
truly I say to you that no prophet 
dextdg otv év t natpíðı adtod 
acceptable is in [-] hometown his [own] 
SENTENCE 2 Er dAnOetac õè A¢yw buiv | noAAaixfipat roav 
in truth but I say to you many widows there were 
év Taig NuEpatc “HAtov év TH ‘IoparjA 
in the days ofElyah in [-] Israel 
SUB-POINT ote ExAeioOyn 6 ovpavog émi Ety Tpia Kai uñvaç EE 
when was shut the sky for years three and months six 


SUB-POINT @¢ eyéveto Aiwdc uéyaç émi n&oav mv yv 
while took place famine a great over all the land 
SENTENCE 26xai (x npdc obdepiav aùtõv Exéu~On “HAtag x? 
and to none of them wassent Elijah 
SUB-POINT ei un ‘Y giç Sdpenta TAS Lidwviac Tpd¢ 


but only to Zarephath [in the region] of Sidon to 


yuvaika xńpav v) 

a woman [who was] a widow 
The combined use of the attention-getter &uñv and the meta-comment has the effect of 
attracting extra attention to the proposition that is introduced in the subordinate clause. It 
is not an exhortation or prohibition, but a principle that explains the people’s difficulty in 
accepting his testimony. He follows this proverbial statement about the lot of a prophet 
by relating it to story of Elijah. Here too he uses a meta-comment to attract extra attention 
to the introduction of the illustration. The phrase én’ dAnQetac most likely serves a 
comparable attention-getting role as àud, $S evincing an effort to mark the significance 
of vv. 25 ff. as much as the proverb of v. 24. 


In Matthew 15, Jesus responds to a question from the Pharisees and scribes regarding 
why his disciples do not wash their hands when they eat bread. Jesus addresses the 
broader problems associated with the Pharisaic laws in vv. 3-9 before returning to the 
specific issue of washing in v. 10. His response is in the form of a complex principle 
consisting of a point-counterpoint set, and is introduced with a meta-comment. 


Example 67 Matthew 15:10 


168 Marshall states, "¿m dAn@etac (20:21; 22:59; Acts 4:27; 10:34; Mk. 12:14, 32) may here be a 
substitute for an original curv, laying stress on the following saying. (If so, this would confirm the 
genuineness of the saying, but also suggest that originally it did not follow v. 24.)" (The Gospel of Luke: A 
Commentary on the Greek Text [NIGTC; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 1978], 189). 
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SENTENCE “<O'AKovete kai ovviete (x où 1d eloepydpevov 
hear and understand [it is] not [-] what goes 

giç to otépa xKotvoi tov &v8pwrov X? 
into the mouth [that] defiles a person 

SENTENCE 11G)AG L (V TO éknopevóuevov Ex Tod oTdUATOG 1P TOĎTO 
but [-] what comes out of the mouth this 
KOLVOi TOV &vOpwrov v) ” 

defiles a person 


There is no semantic need for including the commands to hear and understand. Think of 
it as comparable to someone in English saying, “listen up!” or “pay attention!” The meta- 
comment ensures that the importance of the principle that follows is not missed. Jesus 
reinforces the principle using a point-counterpoint set to state it both positively and 
negatively for clarity and rhetorical impact (cf. Chapter 4). 


One final group of examples is taken from Matthew, where “to him who has ears, let him 
hear” is used to punctuate the conclusion of a discourse rather than the introduction. 


Example 68 Matthew 11:15 


SENTENCE Mukai ei OéAete deFao8ar = m abtdg ™ et "HAtac 
and if you are willing to accept [it] he is Elijah 
h ó veAAwv = Epxecbat b>) 
the one who is going to come 
SENTENCE xO 6 8 kwv ota™ dKovétw D> 
the one who has ears let him hear 
SENTENCE 16 Tivi 5€ duolow (Wv yevedv tavtyv i) 
to what but shall I compare [-] generation this 


Note that asyndeton is used to connect v. 15 to what precedes, indicating that there is no 
clear guidance as to whether this relates to what precedes or whether it begins a new, 
unrelated section. However, the use of 5€ in v. 16 provides some guidance, indicating that 
what follows is a new development built upon the preceding discourse. Since it cannot 
just be building upon the content of v. 15, it must be building upon the preceding 
pericope.'® This implies that the meta-comment relates to what precedes, likely signaling 
the conclusion of the section and adding some solemnity to the final proposition, i.e. the 
statement in v. 14 that John the Baptist is the Elijah that was expected to come. 


This same idiom is used twice more as a meta-comment in Matthew 13 to punctuate the 
close of a section. In the next example, it concludes the parable of the sower, marking the 
transition to the disciples asking why Jesus teaches in parables. 


‘© Hagner comments, "The closing exhortation points to the unusual and difficult character of the 
preceding section. The formula, or one very similar to it, is often used in contexts where difficult content is 
present (e.g., 13:9, 43; Mark 4:9, 23; Luke 8:8; 14:35; cf. Rev 2:7, 11, 17, etc.)" (Matthew 1-13 [WBC 
33A; Dallas: Word, 1993], 308). Davies and Allison similarly comment, “It typically functions as a 
hermeneutical warning and/or to mark the conclusion of a paragraph or other literary unit" (A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to Saint Matthew [vol. 2; ICC; Edinburg: T&T Clark, 
2004], 259). 
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Example 69 Matthew 13:9 


SENTENCE aym Aia m be Enecev Eni mv yiv mv KaAny v? 
other [seed] but fell on the soil [-] good 
SENTENCE Kai ébi50v kapróv 
and produced grain 
SUB-POINT x 6 pëv ékatóv x) 
this one [-] a hundred [times as much] 
SUB-POINT W © b€ €&xovta 
this one and = sixty 
SUB-POINT © è tTpidKovta v? 
this one and thirty 
SENTENCE xm 6 wv @ta™ åkovérw >” 


the one who has ears let him hear 


A bit later in the same chapter, the meta-comment marks the conclusion of the 
explanation of the parable of the tares, creating a clear division between this parable and 
the parable of the hidden treasure that immediately follows. 


Example 70 Matthew 13:43 


SENTENCE 42xai Badoo abtovg iç TV káuvov Tod MUpdG 
and throw them into the furnace [-] fiery 
SENTENCE (ae ë éke “oD Eotat 6 KAavOudc Kai 6 Ppuyuòç 
in that place there will be [-] weeping and [-] gnashing 
TÕV dd6vtwv 
of teeth 
SENTENCE 43Tóte TF oi Sikatot ™ ExAduWovor we 6 Aog év TH 


then the righteous will shine like the sun in the 
Paoctreta tod matpdg adTaV 
kingdom of Father their 


SENTENCE mr ó wv wata™ dxovétw 
the one who has ears let him hear 


Just as in the other examples, it punctuates the concluding proposition of the preceding 
discourse. 
5.4 Forward-Pointing Devices Associated with Meta-Comments 


So far I have only talked about meta-comments on their own, but many of the examples 
have also included either attention-getters (cf. twice in Example 7), or redundant forms of 
address (e.g. ddeAqgot ‘brothers’ as in Examples 1, 3, 4). Both of these devices are 
annotated in the LDGNT, and often co-occur with meta-comments. This section provides 
a brief introduction to each of these devices, and along with a few illustrations where they 
occur by themselves. 
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4.5.1. Redundant Vocatives as forward-pointing devices 


Vocatives and nominatives of address are generally used to identify the “addressee,” the 
one to whom the writer or speaker is addressing their communication. They are typically 
used either to identify the intended audience, or to signal a switch to a new addressee. 
The vocatives or nominatives of address are indicated by the * symbols. In Ephesians 6, 
the forms of address are needed to clearly identify Paul’s intended audiences as he moves 
from topic to topic. 


Example 71 Ephesians 6 


SENTENCE 1M Ta téxva M) OmaKovete tolg yovedotw budv v kupiw 
[-] children obey [-] parents your in the Lord 
SUPPORT m tobto ™ yap éottv Sixatov 
this for is right 
SENTENCE 2tiua Tov natépa cov Kai TV UNTépa 
honor [-] father your and [-] mother 
SENTENCE 4Kai CM oi TATÉpEÇ M) (X un mapopytlete ta TÉKVA 
and [-] fathers [do] not [make] angry [-] children 
budv X) 
your 
SENTENCE GAAG (V Extpépete atta év naðeíg Kai vovdecia 
but bring them [up] in the discipline and instruction 
Kupiov v? 
of the Lord 
SENTENCE 3( Oi SodAO1 M) OnaKovete TOG Kata 
[-] slaves obey those [who are] according to 


oápka Kuptoic 
human standards masters 


Paul is addressing different groups of listeners, and the forms of address are used to 
signal these switches and to alert a new group of addressees that what follows is directed 
to them. However, I have demonstrated elsewhere that this explanation can only account 
for 31% of the usage found in the Epistles.'”’ One portion of the remaining data can be 
accounted for as ‘thematic address’ (cf. Chapter 17). The remaining redundant references 
are normally attributed to establishing ‘warm ties’ with the readers through the use of 
familial terms like ‘brothers’. Though this might explain the usage of this term, it does 
little to explain the syntax of vocatives and nominatives of address. Why do they 
sometimes come at the beginning of a clause, sometimes in the middle, and sometimes at 
the end? Is it stylistic variation? 


CF. Steven E. Runge and Sean Boisen, “‘So, Brothers’: Pauline Use of the Vocative” (paper 


presented to the “Biblical Greek and Linguistics” Section of the SBL Annual Meeting, San Diego, CA., 
Nov. 17-20, 2007). 
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One of the ‘prime directives’ of my approach to discourse grammar is that “choice 
implies meaning”. The redundant use of generic vocatives like “brothers” provides a 
great example of the explanatory value of this principle. If the writer made the choice to 
include some unnecessary element, and chose where to put it in the clause, then there is 
bound to be some meaning associated with it. These redundant terms of address operate 
just like the other forward-pointing devices we have looked at. They prototypically create 
a break in the discourse just before something surprising or important. I will present some 
examples of redundant vocatives functioning without other forward-pointing devices, and 
then will return to their use with meta-comments. 


Example 72 1 Corinthians 7:24 


SENTENCE um ExMOTOG T 1 èy © EKANOn m ddeAgot 
each one in [the situation] in which he was called brothers 


¿v TOUT uevérw Tapa bed 
in this he should remain with God 


In the preceding verse, Paul has told the Corinthians that they were bought with a price, 
and should not become slaves of men. Verse 24 uses two framing devices” to establish 
specific bits of information in order to be able to strongly make his point. The subject 
EKQAOTOG ‘one’ provides a topical frame of reference (cf. Chapter 10) for the proposition; 
what follows applies to each of them. A second frame of reference describes a situation, 
established through the use of a left-dislocation or pendens construction (cf. Chapter 14). 
So each of them are to do something regarding the situation they are in, the only question 
is what. 


Although the insertion of the vocative here may indeed create warm, fuzzy feelings, its 
placement also has the effect of delaying us from finding out what the ‘something’ is. It 
is similar to how the meta-comment ‘I want you to know’ has the effect of delaying 
learning exactly what it is that he wants us to know.'” The usage and placement of 
‘brothers’ in this context has a specific effect, interrupting the flow of the discourse to 
build up the anticipation. Paul wants them to remain where they are as opposed to 
changing to some other situation, like slavery. 


Example 73 Romans 7:4 


171 Cf. Chapters 10-11. 

172 Cf, Steven E. Runge “Joel 3:1-5 in Acts 2:17-21: The Discourse and Text-Critical Implications 
of Quotation and Variation from the LXX,” in Early Christian Literature and Intertextuality Volume 2: 
Exegetical Studies (eds. Craig A. Evans and H. Daniel Zacharias; LNTS; New York: T & T Clark, 2009) 
for a description of how the quotative frame 'says the Lord' in Acts 2:17 has the effect of delaying learning 
exactly what will ‘come about in that day...' This kind of grammatical delay tactic is found in many 
languages besides Greek. 
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SENTENCE 4@ote ddeAgot (A yov A) (+ I Kai bueig T +) 
so then brothers my also you 
¿davatwðnTE TÕ vouw dia tod cmpatog 
were brought to death with respect to the law through the body 
Tob Xpiotob 
of Christ 


In this passage from Romans, Paul has just provided an illustration of how death sets a 
limitation on the enforcement of law, noting the meaningful difference between a woman 
marrying another while her husband is alive versus after he is dead. Paul’s primary 
interest is not in marriage but in sin. He is also not as interested in how this principle of 
death applies to the wife as he is in how it applies to us. In v. 4, Paul switches from his 
illustration to the point he wants to make from it, hence the presence of dote. The use of 
the redundant vocative helps to signal the transition by creating a break. He could have 
accomplished this without a signal, but this would have increased the likelihood of 
readers not properly following this transition. Right after the break Paul uses thematic 
addition (cf. Chapter 16) to strengthen the connection back to the illustration, adding 
‘you’ to the wife; both are freed from the law because of death.'” 


We find another redundant vocative at a similar transition in the discourse, only at the 
break between larger units of the text rather than within a unit. 


Example 74 Romans 8:12 


PRINCIPLE 127A pa obv &deAgot m dgertétai ™ Eouev où TH oapKi tod 
so then brothers obligated we are not to the flesh [-] 
Kata odpKa Cijv 
according to the flesh to live 


The content of verse 12 resumes the thought that was introduced in v. 9a, and elaborated 
on in vv. 9b-11, with the inferential particles dpa and obv corroborating this relation of v. 
12 with what precedes. The point here is that breaks in the discourse draw attention to 
things. It might be something important or surprising, it might be a discontinuity in the 
text like the transition to a new point or topic. Adding forward-pointing devices like 
redundant forms of address helps insure that the reader slows down and pays closer 
attention. 


In Galatians 4 Paul has been comparing the descendants of Sarah with those of Hagar as 

an illustration of what it means to be free. The transition from the illustration back to the 
point that he wants to make is marked by the development connective 5€, in combination 
with the discontinuities created by the topical frame and the redundant form of address. 


Example 75 Galatians 4:28 


173 Note that t@ vouw clarifies just what kind of death Paul is referring to, death from the 


standpoint of the law as opposed to physical death. 
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SENTENCE 28(%« (X TF bueiç T é &beA@ot © Kata 'Ioaàk 1 EmayyeA tac 
you but brothers justas Isaac of the promise 


TEKva E0te X) 
children are 


He is not disambiguating whom he is addressing by using ‘brothers’. The verb éoté 
grammaticalizes the subject, so there is no need for the explicit pronoun vuEic. The 
vocative and what is traditionally called a ‘contrastive pronoun’ both mark a 
discontinuity in the text to help the reader make the transition from the illustration to the 
point associated with it. The discontinuity in the text would have existed by virtue of the 
content alone. The topical frame and redundant vocative create a speed bump to make 
sure that nothing is missed. 


When redundant forms of address occur with meta-comments, the address prototypically 
comes between the meta-comment and the proposition that it introduces." Even 
operating in tandem with the meta-comment, the vocative has the same effect of creating 
some measure of suspense by delaying the introduction of the proposition that follows, 
e.g. Examples 1, 3, and 4. This combination is found almost exclusively in the epistles, 
whereas in narrative speeches meta-comments combine with attention-getters to achieve 
a similar effect (cf. 4.5.2). 


Example 76 Philippians 1:12 


SENTENCE 1~OTiv@oxetv è budc PovAouat > adeAgot dui F Tà 
toknow now you I want brothers that the things 
Kat  éué™ p&AAov cic mpoxonny tod evayyeAiou 
according to me instead for the progress of the gospel 
éAnjAvdev 
have happened 


One of the main concerns that Paul addresses in his letter to the Philippians is his view of 
those who preach the gospel out of envy and strife, compared to the Philippians’ view of 
them. Verse 12 fits the form-critical mold of a disclosure formula, but now we can more 
fully understand how this formula achieves the effects that have been attributed to it. The 
readers would have expected that Paul wanted them to know all that he wrote, otherwise 
he would not have included it. As in the previous examples, the vocative intervenes 
between the meta-comment and what it introduces. In this case, it is the surprising claim 
that these seemingly negative things actually had a positive impact regarding the 


174 Mullins states, "Usually the vocative address comes between the noetic verb and the 


information. Only two of the eight occurrences of the Disclosure in the New Testament lack the vocative 
address, but one which has it, 1 Cor. 12: ib, has the entire order of the elements scrambled and the vocative 
address comes between the information and 0éA@" (“Disclosure: A Literary Form in the New Testament,” 
48). Sanders cites as examples Rom 11:25; 12:1; 15:30; 16:17; 1 Cor 1:10; 10:1; 11:3; 12:1-3; 1531-3; 
16:15; ii Cor 2:8; 6:1; 10:1; 12:8; Phi 1:12; 4:2, 15; 2 The 2:1, 9; 3:2, 7; 4:10, 13; 5:1, 12. In the deutero- 
Pauline corpus he cites Col. 2:1-4; Eph 4:17; 5:5, 32; II Thes 3:7, 12; 1 Tim 2:1; 4:11; 5:7; 6:3, 13, 17; II 
Tim 3:1; 1 Pet 2:11; 5:1, 12. In the Apostolic Fathers he cites "Ignatius, Trad 6 1; 12 2; Rom 4 1; Philad 8 2; 
Poly 1 2; Eph 2 1; 3 2; Polycarp, Phil 9 1; II Clem 14 2 (“The Transition from Opening Epistolary,” 349- 
53). 
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advancement of the gospel. This point is highly significant for understanding what 
follows, so it should be no surprise that Paul highlights it as he does. 


Vocatives need not come at the beginning or middle of a clause. They are observed at the 
end as well, of both clauses and sections of discourse.'”” We even observe this in their 
placement with meta-comments; They come at the end of the meta-comment, or between 
a frame of reference and the predicate if they are in the middle of a meta-comment. 
Regardless, of their location, the function is the same: accentuating a break in the 
discourse by making it more pronounced. 


4.5.2 Attention-getters as forward-pointing devices 


There are a handful of Greek idioms that fulfill a comparable function to attention-getting 
words and phrases we use in English (e.g. ‘hey,’ ’shazam,’ ‘all of a sudden’). These 
idioms let a listener know that what follows is surprising or important. Very often 
attention-getters are imperative verbs that have become fixed expressions that function 
more like interjections than verbs. Here are the most frequently occurring New Testament 
idioms that are used to attract the reader’s attention: 


= id0v ‘behold’ or ‘look’ 
= duryv ‘amen/truly’!”° 

= GAnOa@c/aAnGetac ‘truly/certainly’ 

" ovat buiv ‘woe to you’ 

= Öç Exel Ota dKoverv dkovétw ‘whoever has ears, let him hear’ 


Attention-getters are an optional element that could have been omitted without 
significantly altering the propositional content. They have the effect of creating a break in 
the flow of the discourse that would not otherwise have been so noticeable, much like the 
use of meta-comments. They often work in conjunction with meta-comments, but can 
occur by themselves as well. They may be placed either at the beginning of a clause, or in 
the middle to create a break in the flow of the discourse. In the latter case, the attention- 
getter typically separates the topic from what is said about it. In either case, the delay has 
the effect of adding some measure of suspense. In the following examples from Matthew, 
note how the attention-getter (identified by the ! symbol) immediately precedes the 
introduction of a new participant. 


1 Examples of redundant vocatives at the end of a clause are Acts 2:37; 27:25; Rom 7:1; Acts 
2:37; 27:25; 28:17; Rom 7:1; 1Co 14:26; 15:31; 16:15; Gal 5:13; 6:18; Phil 3:17; 2Th 2:1, 13; Phm 1:7; 
Heb 3:12; 10:19; Jas 2:14; 3:1; 4:11; Rev 18:4. Examples of vocatives in the midst of meta-comments are 
Rom 15:14; 1 Cor 1:10, 11; 15:31; 2 Thess 3:6. In each case, the vocative is followed by a build-up of the 
meta-comment. It occurs between a topical frame and the meta-comment in 1Cor 12:1; 1 Thes 4:1. 

176 Nolland comments, “The presence here of &uńv, ‘amen,’ the only Hebrew word retained by 
Luke, signals the presence of teaching considered to be of special importance by Luke" (Luke 1:1-9:20, 
[WBC 35A; Dallas, Tex.: 1989], 200). Marshall observes, "H. Schlier, TDNT I, 335-338, and J. Jeremias, 
Abba, 145-152 (The Prayers of Jesus, London, 1967, 112-115) have argued that the use of the word to 
introduce an authoritative utterance (as distinct from the normal Jewish use, to confirm what has already 
been said) represents one of Jesus’ characteristic and authentic forms of speech. This argument remains 
cogent despite the criticisms made by V. Hasler, Amen, Zürich, 1969, and K. Berger, Die Amen-Worte 
Jesu, Berlin, 1970 (Jeremias, Theology, I, 36 n. 2)" (The Gospel of Luke, 187-88). 
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Example 77 Matthew 1:20 
SENTENCE 2040 todta ™ è abtod EvOvunsevtoc > (! iðoù D 
these things but [as] he was considering behold 
m &yyekoc xupiov ™ kar Svap pávy adt@ A€ywv 
an angel of [the] Lord in adream appeared to him saying 
SENTENCE “ca Iwg vidg Aavid * un gohnOfic napadaetv 
Joseph son of David [do] not be afraid to take 
Mapiav tv yvvaïká cov 
Mary [-] wife [as] your 


SUPPORT m TO yap èv abti yevvnðèv ™ Ex nveúpartóç otv 
the [child] for in her begotten by Spirit has been 
åyíov 
the Holy 


This is the first appearance of the angel in the gospel, and Hagner states, “iðoú is 
Matthew’s favorite device for calling attention to something extraordinary that is about to 
occur.” The instance in v. 20 is in the narrative, whereas the instance in v. 23 is within 
the angel’s reported speech itself. 


Example 78 Matthew 1:23 


SENTENCE 23" (1 ‘TSob D TF ý mapbévog mT év yaotpi e&er 
behold the virgin in the womb will have 

SENTENCE Kai = tTéEetat vióv 

and will give birth to a son 

` r yy + m % z 

SENTENCE Kai kaÀésovorv TÒ ğvoua abtod Euuavovýd 

and they will call [-] name his Emmanuel 

SUB-POINT 6 omv ueðepunvevóuevov 
which is translated 
SENTENCE Me@ juv ó Beóç n” 


with us [-] God 


The next example is also taken from a reported speech, the accusation regarding Peter’s 
association with Jesus while he waited outside Jesus’ trial. The addition of the attention- 
getter has the effect of strengthening the claim of the accusation. 


Example 79 Luke 22:59 


SENTENCE “(VER &AnBetac D (+ (mM Kai obtOG E +) yet abtoð Åv 
in truth also this man with him was 
SUPPORT (Kai +) yap (+ TaAtaidcs +) ¿otv ” 
also because a Galilean he is 


These examples illustrate the function of attention-getters when they occur alone. They 
serve the same purpose when co-occurring with a meta-comment, creating a more 


w Hagner, Matthew 1-13, 18. 
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noticeable break in the discourse, and attracting attention to the proposition that is 
introduced. 


Summary 


Meta-comments play a key role in discourse by highlighting the introduction of important 
propositions. These propositions may occur at the beginning, middle, or conclusion of a 
paragraph. Other devices such as redundant forms of address and attention-getters can be 
combined with meta-comments in order to signal a more significant break in the 
discourse. These break have the effect of attracting more attention to what follows, 
whether it is a new pericope or an important proposition. 
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Chapter 7. Cited 14 November 2008. Online: https://mail.jaars 
.org/~bt/nonnarr.zip. 

Mullins, Terence Y. “Disclosure: a Literary Form in the New Testament.” Novum 
Testamentum 7(1964):44-S0. 

Runge, Steven E. “‘I want you to know...’ The Exegetical Significance of Meta- 
Comments for Identifying Key Propositions.” Paper to be presented at the 
Evangelical Theological Society Annual Meeting, Providence, RI, November 19- 
21, 2008. 

White, John L. “Introductory Formulae in the Body of the Pauline Letter.” Journal of 
Biblical Literature 90 (1971):91-97. 
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6. Historical Present 


Most of the time present tense verbs are used to refer to events or actions that are 
currently happening. Past tense verbs are used to refer to past tense actions. This is how 
things normally work. There are certain contexts where these norms are regularly broken 
to accomplish certain pragmatic effects in Greek, in English, and many other languages. 
This usage of a present verb in a past context is referred to as a ‘historical present’ (HP) 
in traditional grammars. In English, I could be telling a story (i.e. narrative genre), and 
very naturally change from past tense verbs to present tense just before something 
surprising happens. 


I was camping this last weekend way out in the boonies. We had pitched camp and 
were sitting around the fire after dinner when all of a sudden this bear comes out of 
the woods. I was scared to death. So I jumped up and grab some pans and start 
beating them together, but the bear just keeps coming. 


Different languages use historical presents to accomplish different things. It is important 
to differentiate its function in English from its function in Koine Greek. 


6.1 Conventional Explanation 


The phenomenon of using a present tense verb to refer to a past tense action is well- 
known by Greek grammarians, however there are a number of opinions about what one is 
to infer from its usage. Porter describes the three primary claims'”* as: 


a. the dramatic use!” 
: 180 
b. tense reduction 
c. change of setting or character.'*! 


Each of these proposals will be discussed in preparation for a discourse-based 
explanation. 


The dramatic use of the historical present is the explanation most widely found in the 
commentary literature, and seems to be based more upon modern vernacular usage in 
English than on pre-modern usage.” Most scholars claim that the effect of the HP is 


178 Porter, Idioms of the Greek New Testament, 30-31.The ongoing controversy over the nature of 
tense and aspect in Greek has significantly influenced the modern treatment of HP discussions. Porter 
rejects all but the third before introducing his explanation based on verbal aspect. 

' Cf. MHT3, 61; BDF §321; Buist Fanning, Verbal Aspect in New Testament Greek (OTM; 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1990), 226; Wallace, Greek Grammar, 527. 

180 Paul Kiparsky, “Tense and Mood in Indo-European Syntax” FL 4 (1968): 30-57; John A. Battle 
The Present Indicative in New Testament Exegesis (ThD diss., Grace Theological Seminary, 1975), 111- 
117; BDF §321; Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 867; Fanning, Verbal Aspect, 227-31; 
Wallace, Greek Grammar, 527-28. 

'8! Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 868; Randal Buth, “Mark’s Use of the 
Historical Present” Notes on Translation 65 (1977), 7-13. 

182 Laurel J. Brinton (“Historical Discourse Analysis” in The Handbook of Discourse Analysis 
[Deborah Schiffrin, Deborah Tannen, and Heidi Ehernberger Hamilton, eds.; Malden, Mass: Blackwell, 
2001], 143) claims that the "vividness and excitement are a consequence of the text-organizing function of 
the historical present, not the primary function of the form". Similarly, Kiparsky also argues that the vivid 
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based upon the perceived semantic meaning of the present tense; since present tense is 
believed to grammaticalize present time, the HP usage is believed to essentially transport 
a past event into the reader’s present experience. Wallace states, “The reason for the use 
of the historical present is normally to portray an event vividly, as though the reader were 
in the midst of the scene as it unfolds”.'*? In other words, it is the semantics of the verb 
form that create the effect, not the non-default usage of the present form in the ‘wrong’ 
context. This explanation has muddied the meaning of the verb form itself, leading to the 
proposal that the HP has no tense, i.e. tense reduction. Although the vividness proposal is 
attractive due to its compatibility with modern English usage, it cannot account for the 
variety of usages observed in the New Testament. 


The tense reduction view rejects understanding the present tense verbs as true presents, 
viewing them instead as more of a sequential form as found in Hebrew and other 
languages. Another factor lending credence to the tense reduction view is that “their 
exegetical significance differs from other verbs which may appear as historical 
presents”. '** Battle seems to accept the idea that the historical present is indeed used for 
vividness’ sake, and is more focused on the semantic issue of the tense’s meaning rather 
than on its pragmatic effects in past-tense contexts.'* He offers the following proposal to 
explain the usage in Matthew and Luke-Acts: 


Matthew and Luke-Acts, especially the former, nearly always connect the 
historical present to the aorist. Very seldom is it tied to an imperfect. This fact can 
show either that the historical present is substituted for an aorist in what would 
normally be a chain of aorists, or that the historical present takes the place of the 
imperfect which would normally be used to break the monotony of continuous 
aorists. The first explanation seems simpler, and thus better.'*° 


Battle’s view appears to attribute the usage to stylistic variation, without a definable 
discourse function in the gospels. He understands the HP as a substitute form verb form, 
describing what is possible without stating a motivation for the departure from the 

187 
norm. 


Wallace holds a comparable reductionist view regarding the semantics of the present, 
while affirming the pragmatic effect of vividness: 


The aspectual value of the historical present is normally, if not always, reduced to 
zero. The verbs used, such as Agye1 and épyetat, normally introduce an action in 
the midst of aorists without the slightest hint that an internal or progressive aspect 
is intended. The historical present has suppressed its aspect, but not its time. But 
the time element is rhetorical rather than real. "°$ 


and dramatic idea is a later development in Indo-European languages, and hence anachronistic to the Koine 
Greek usage (“Tense and Mood,” 30). 

'83 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 526, italics his. 

184 Battle, The Present Indicative, 118. 

185 Thid., 125. 

186 Thid., 127-128. 

187 Thid., 128-30. 

'88 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 527. 
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This explanation accounts for the usage, but does little to help one understand why it was 
used in the context other than for vividness. 


Change of scene: The final proposal one finds is that the HP is used to signal a change of 
scene or similar break in the discourse. '*” MHT cite the work of Thackeray in support of 
the HP usage to signal the open or close of a paragraph.'”’ Porter finds this option the 
most attractive of the traditional explanations, yet “the instances where it does not mark 
significant change are too manifest to endorse this scheme as a sufficient explanation”.'”' 


This explanation alone cannot explain the usage. 


Aside from assigning a function, several observations have been made regarding the 
inequitable distribution of usage. First, the HP is frequently associated with vernacular 
speech and style as a way of accounting for Luke’s infrequent use.” Also noteworthy is 
the tendency to view usage with verbs of speaking under a separate category: “with Aéye1 
and other verbs introducing (in)direct discourse, the historical present is for the most part 
a stereotyped idiom that has lost its original rhetorical powers. Aéyev/A€youovv is by far 
the most common verb used as a historical present, accounting for well over half of all 
the instances”.'”’ I will return to these claims below. 


6.2 Discourse Explanation 


Explaining the function and the distribution of usage requires reviewing some 
introductory principles, and introducing some new ones. First, it is important to recognize 
that the use of the present form in a past-tense setting represents the choice to break with 
expected usage. The identification of an ‘historical present’ is based on not following the 
expected rules. Randall Buth (p.c.) notes that HP usage not only breaks the rules in regard 
to tense, but also in regard to aspect. In other words, not only is there a mismatch in the 
grammaticalized time with the discourse time, but there is also a mismatch in aspect. 
Most HP actions are perfective in nature, yet are grammaticalized using an imperfective 
form.'™* This should not be understood to change the meaning of the verb. Rather, it 
represents another parameter that makes the HP usage stand out it its context. 


Recall that choice implies meaning, and that non-default usage typically marks the 
presence of some feature that the default form would not have marked. In other words, 
the HP is not some special sense or abuse of the tense; it simply marks that some 


18 Battle (Present Indicative, 128) cites the following instances as support for this usage: Mt. 
2:13, 19; 3:1, 13; 9:14; 13:51; 15:1; 17:1; 26:31, 36; Mk. 1:12, 21, 40; 3:13, 20, 31; 4:13, 35; 5:35; 6:30; 
7:1; 8:1, 22; 9:2; 10:23, 35; 11:1, 15, 27; 12:13, 18; 13:1; 14:27, 32, 43, 66; 15:21; Lk. 8:49; 11:37; Jn. 
1:29; 4:7, 16; 9:13; 11:38; 13:36; 18:28; 19:28; 20:1; 21:20; Acts 21:37; 26:24; Rev. 17:15. 

1% "Thackeray’s thorough examination shows that in Mk as in 1 Kgd the historic present tends to 
come at or near the beginning of a paragraph. The exceptions are specially dramatic, as Mk 15:24. 27 
(pictorial). Verbs of (a) saying, (b) seeing, (c) coming and going, (d) bringing and sending, are 
conspicuous. The tense as a rule is dramatic in the sense that it serves to introduce new scenes in the 
drama" (MHT 2, 456-57). Cf. Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 868). 

1I Porter, Idioms, 31. Cf. Buth, “Mark’s Use,” 7-13. 

' Cf. Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 868; Wallace, Greek Grammar, 528; 
BDF §321. 

193 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 524-527. 

19% Cf. Battle, Present Indicative, 128. 
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discourse feature is present. Why use a historical present to accomplish this task, why not 
use another verb form? Let’s take a look at what options are available in Koine Greek. 


If I want to use a verb form as a prominence marker in a past context, there are few 
options available based on the discourse function of the other verb forms in Greek. The 
aorist conveys “perfective aspect’, portraying the action as “a complete and 
undifferentiated process”.'” It is the default form used for the mainline of the narrative; it 
is unmarked for any special features in narrative. The aorist form will be used here as the 
canon against which non-default verb usage in narrative is described, and the discourse 
features that they signal. 


Participles that precede the main verb have the effect of backgrounding the action with 
respect to the main verb of the clause; most participles that follow the main verb 
elaborate on the main verbal action.'”° Participles are therefore not an option for 
prominence marking since they already mark something else. Using them in narrative 
would be understood to signal either backgrounding or elaboration. 


Porter associates the perfect and pluperfect tenses with ‘stative aspect’, depicting “the 
action as reflecting a given (often complex) state of affairs”.!°’ This is something that 
cannot be explicitly signaled using the perfective aspect, hence the special function of 
stative verbs. Use of the perfect in an attempt to accomplish some prominence marking 
function would likely not be differentiated from its expected stative function. 


Both the imperfect and present tenses grammaticalize ‘imperfective’ aspect, depicting 
action that is ongoing or incomplete.'”* Imperfective aspect is generally associated across 
languages with off-line, non-event information in narrative.” In contrast, salient main 
events are communicated using the aorist or ‘perfective’ aspect. 


Since both present and imperfect tenses grammaticalize imperfective aspect, theoretically 
either one could be used for backgrounding non-event information in narrative, but this is 
not the case. Since the imperfect tense is associated with past time and the present with 
present time,””” there is a preference for using the form that best matches the temporal 
setting.” The imperfect is the default means of signaling the background information in 


15 Porter, Idioms, 21 

1% Cf. Chapter 12. 

17 Thid., 39. 

8 Thid., 21. 

19 Cf, Foley and Van Valin, Functional Syntax and Universal Grammar (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1984), 371; Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 172-175. 

200 For those more advocating an “aspect-only” understanding of the Greek verbal system, this 
differentiation is typically described as “remote” versus “non-remote”, (cf. Rodney J. Decker, Temporal 
Deixis of the Greek Verb in the Gospel of Mark in Light of Verbal Aspect [Studies in Biblical Greek 10, 
New York: Peter Lang], 107), or “proximate” versus “non-proximate” (cf. Constantine Campbell, Verbal 
Aspect, the Indicative Mood, and Narrative: Soundings in the Greek of the New Testament [Studies in 
Biblical Greek 13, New York: Peter Lang], 48-57, 65). 

201 Porter states that even in his non-temporal, aspect-oriented framework, it is difficult not to find 
some temporal distinction between the present and the imperfect. "The imperfect form (along with the 
pluperfect—see 2.3.2 below) is the closest that the Greek language comes to a form actually related to time 
(this does not mean that it is an absolute tense, however). Through a combination of features, including the 
added bulk of the augment and the secondary endings upon the present stem, Greek language users 
restricted its usage and meaning, often to past contexts" (Idioms, 33-34). 
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a past-time setting, freeing the HP for use as a prominence marker.” Attempting to 
substitute a present for the imperfect would communicate some message other than 
background information, i.e. prominence marking. Based on the function of the verbal 
system that I am claiming here regarding past-time contexts, the discourse function of the 
imperfect is to mark background or off-line information, whereas the function of HP is to 
highlight an event or speech that follows. 


I contend that the present form is the most viable option for marking prominence in a 
past-time setting. Think about what it is that makes it stand out; the name associated with 
it says it all. It is a present verb, normally associated with present time, being used in a 
past tense context. 


To reassert Buth’s point, it is also an imperfective aspect verb form used in an ostensibly 
perfective-aspect context, providing another reason that the usage stands out. Recall 
Battle’s comments about the apparent “substitution” of the HP for only aorist forms.” 
Utilizing an imperfective aspect to describe a perfective action makes the HP stand out. 
This is what creates the contrast, not some hidden semantic meaning of the verb form. 


Most HPs are associated with mainline events, not background information. If an aorist 
tense/perfective aspect had been used, then there would be no break from the expected 
norm, nothing would stand out. In order for something to mark prominence, it must stand 
out! This requires using something that is not expected in the context. Otherwise, it 
would stand out just as much as Longacre’s “black camels crossing black sands at night”. 


Now that we know why the HP stands out, let’s look at what it signals. Just like the 
forward-pointing devices that stand out because they are redundant, the HP stands out by 
contrasting with the expected usage, creating a break in the flow of the discourse. There 
is a very specific hierarchy of how these devices are interpreted by readers and hearers, 
based on how humans are wired to process discontinuity. I described this hierarchy in my 
dissertation as a way of unifying various claims that have been made about prominence 
marking devices.” 


There is a tendency to claim that a device can only do one thing or another, that it cannot 
accomplish more than one discourse task at a time. This tendency runs counter to the 
actual usage observed in language usage. Languages are more likely to multi-task than to 
specialize. Rarely will one idiom only ever accomplish a single thing. 


There is a rhyme and reason to how the tasks double up, described in a processing 
hierarchy of cross-linguistic functions. Instead of creating an “either/or” opposition, the 
processing hierarchy posits that one function is entailed within the one above it?” 


Cross-Linguistic Processing Hierarchy? 


20 Battle has found that the HP is most heavily used in the gospels; there is no substitution of the 
HP for the imperfect tense: "in Matthew and Luke-Acts, the historical present is not usually used in context 
with imperfects, suggesting that it is not substituted for the imperfect in these books" (Present Indicative, 
128). This corroborates the idea that it is the imperfect tense that has the backgrounding effect in narrative, 
since the present is not substituted for it. 

a Battle, The Present Indicative in New Testament Exegesis, 127-128. 

- Runge, Discourse-Functional Description of Participant Reference, 39. 

Ibid. 
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Discourse-pragmatic Function 
which entails 
Processing Function 
which entails 
Semantic Function 


Devices that play double-duty to signal different discourse functions always play a 
semantic role. They may not be semantically required, but they still communicate 
semantic content. This is the case with forward-pointing references, meta-comments, 
redundant quotative frames (cf. Chapter 7) and tail-head-linkage (cf. Chapter 8), and the 
thematic highlighting devices of Part III. The fact that the information they provide is not 
semantically required moves the reader or hearer to the next level of the hierarchy for an 
explanation: the processing function. In other words, the use of the redundant element 
that is not semantically required is next expected to be serving a processing function, 
signaling a discontinuity in the discourse. It still serves a semantic function, but serves a 
processing function as well. 


The processing task of the hierarchy refers to the segmentation of the discourse into 
smaller chunks for purpose of easier processing by the reader or hearer. We saw this in 
the case of forward-pointing references and meta-comments, where they were used to 
signal the next major propositional topic of the discourse, i.e. at a transition in the 
discourse. The discontinuity was already present. The discourse device has the effect of 
accentuating what was already there, making it stand out more. 


In the case of the HP, I contend that the usage associated with discourse boundaries or 
paragraphing is best explained as the next step in the cognitive processing of discourse 
devices: segmentation for easier processing. The segmentation may be at discourse 
transitions, e.g. the introduction of new participants into an existing scene. Alternatively, 
it may signal the transition to a new scene within the same narrative. In such cases the HP 
functions as a processing device, taking the discontinuity that naturally existed based on 
the content, and making it stand out more as a guide to the reader or hearer. 


This processing explanation holds true as well for the use of the HP in quotative frames, 
particularly where there are unexpected turns in the conversation.” The presence of the 
HP makes the discontinuity that was already present stand out all the more. 


Now we move on to the claims regarding highlighting and prominence. The top level of 
the processing hierarchy describes the over-use of something, either where it is multiplied 
far more than is needed for segmentation, or where there is little to no natural 
discontinuity present. In other words, if there is a clustering of devices that far exceeds 
what is needed for semantic or discourse processing reasons, the reader will process the 


20 This explanation may sound like a stretch, but it has more to do with how we are wired to 
process language than it does with the specifics of HP usage in Greek. This framework was developed to 
describe phenomenon in Hebrew, but was based on empirical evidence drawn from English, Dutch, 
German and several non-Western languages. 

207 The same will be claimed regarding the use of redundant quotative frames in the next chapter. 
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usage as accomplishing some discourse-pragmatic function. In the case of forward- 
pointing devices, it is highlighting or prominence marking.” 


To summarize, if a device is not needed for semantic reasons, it still plays a semantic 
role, but it also is doing something more. I claim that the first “something more” is to 
segment the discourse for easier processing, to accentuate a discontinuity that was 
already present. If the device is not needed or overused for processing, then it is 
accomplishing something else, a discourse-pragmatic function. This describes the 
overuse of a device in a series of clauses, like building to a crescendo. It also accounts for 
the isolated use in a context where it is not needed either for semantic reasons, or for 
processing a discontinuity in the discourse. 


Just as meta-comments and forward-pointing references can be used to highlight a 
discourse boundary or highlight an important proposition that follows, HPs can serve 
comparable purposes. Instead of highlighting propositions, HPs highlight events or 
speeches that follow.” The HPs in the examples that follow are marked at each end by 
the © symbol. 


6.3 Application 


3.6.1 Discourse-processing and Segmentation 


Recall my claim that things like contrast and discontinuity are not created by discourse 
features, though they may be highlighted or accentuated. Discontinuity is either present, 
or not. If it is present, there are a number of means that can be used to attract more 
attention to it, as was seen in the usage of meta-comments, redundant vocatives and 
nominatives of address, and attention-getters.”'° The same holds true for the use of HPs in 
contexts of discontinuity in a discourse. HPs do not create a discontinuity, they simply 
accentuate what was already present. The break in the discourse would have existed with 
or without a marker. 


Writers use markers like the HP to make sure the reader does not miss changes or 
transitions in the discourse. They have the effect of slowing down the pace of the 
discourse and attracting the reader’s attention. Levinsohn notes “In Matthew’s Gospel, 
nearly every non-speech HP occurs at a generally recognized paragraph boundary. 
Nevertheless, there is still no need to claim that the HP is marking the boundary. This is 
because other features that tend to occur at boundaries are also present”.*!! This is 
another context where the distinction between semantic meaning and pragmatic effect is 


208 Tn the case of redundant thematic information, the information itself is highlighted. This 
typically has the effect of (re)characterizing the participant in a particular way in the particular context 
form come particular reason. Cf. Part III on thematic highlighting. 

20 Levinsohn states, “...what is highlighted by the HP is not so much the speech or act to which it 
refers but the event(s) that follow. In other words, like other devices employed for highlighting, the HP 
usually occurs prior to the event or group of events that are of particular significance.” Levinsohn, 
Discourse Features, 200. 

210 Part II describes the use of word order to structure information, providing another means of 
accentuating continuity or discontinuity in the discourse. 

211 Levinsohn lists the following as examples of boundary markers: "t6te (e.g., in 26:36a above— 
see sec. 6.1.1) or a temporal point of departure (3:1, 17:1, 25:11, 25:19), including a genitive absolute 
(2:13, 2:19). Matthew 26:40 (kai Epxetat ‘and he comes’) is an exception" (Ibid.). 
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important. The HP does not create a boundary, it simply attracts extra attention to it, often 
because of the significance of the speech or event that follows. In Matthew’s case, he 
regularly utilizes the HP at discourse boundaries to aid the reader in recognizing the 
transition, as in the following examples. 


Example 80 = Matthew 15:1 


14:35 And when the men <d of that place d> recognized him, they sent around to all 
<i! that region 0> and brought to him all who were sick * and implored him that they 
might only touch the fringe of his garment. And as many as touched it were made well. 


SENTENCE 1Tóte (© Tpocepyovtat ©) TH "Inood and ‘lepoooAvuwv Oaprocior 
then came to Jesus from Jerusalem Pharisees 
Kal ypauuateic Aéyovtec 


and scribes saying 


Most discourse boundaries are identified based on thematic discontinuities, e.g. changes 
in time, place, participants or action.”'* Generally speaking, the more discontinuities there 
are, the higher the level the discourse boundary.*'* The transition from the scene at the 
end of Matthew 14 to 15:1 has few thematic discontinuities. There has been no change in 
time”"* or place; the main change is the introduction of the Pharisees and scribes from 
Jerusalem. The reader does not know whether the introduction of the new participants is 
the start of a new pericope, or whether is it a continuation of the current one. 


The use of the HP in combination with narrative tote helps the reader identify a boundary 
in the discourse by attracting more attention to it than it would otherwise have received. 
The use of tóte provides little specific information about the temporal change; rather it 
signals a new development by generically indicating that time has passed.”™ The HP 
plays a forward-pointing role by attracting attention to something important that follows. 
In this case, it is the transition to a new pericope. The HP does not have the semantic 
meaning of “boundary marker,” it helps make the boundary easier to recognize and to 
process. 


In the synoptic parallel to Matthew 15:1, one finds a different verb used to introduce the 
arrival of the Pharisees and scribes, yet the HP usage is maintained. *'® 


212 Dooley and Levinsohn, Analyzing Discourse, 37. 

213 Cf. Runge, “Where three or more are gathered, there is discontinuity” (paper presented in the 
“Pericope: Scripture as Written and Read in Antiquity” section of the SBL International Meeting, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, 2006, July 2-6). 

214 Cf. Section 3.3.2 for a description of narrative téte. 

215 BDF state "On the other hand, the use of tóte as a connective particle to introduce a subsequent 
event, but not one taking place at a definite time (‘thereupon’, not ‘at that time’), is unclassical; it is 
particularly characteristic of Mt, but is also found in Lk (especially Acts)" (§459(2)). Regardless of whether 
tote is of Semitic origin or not (cf. MHT 3, 341), it serves a describable role when functioning as a 
conjunction. 

216 Porter observes that Kat is often used in Mark at discourse boundaries along with the HP (cf. 
Porter, Idioms, 301-2). He cites Mk 1:9, 16, 21, 39, 40; 2:1, 13, 15, 18, 23; 3:1, 13, 20, 31; 4:13, 21, 24, 26, 
30, 35; 5:1, 21, 24; 6:1, 14, 21, 30; 7:1, 14; 8:11, 14, 22, 27, 31, 34; 9:1, 9, 14, 33; 10:2, 13, 17, 23, 35, 41, 
46; 11:11, 15, 20, 27; 12:1, 13, 18, 28, 35, 41; 13:1, 3; 14:3, 22, 26, 27, 32, 53, 65, 66; 15:21, 33; 16:1 as 
other examples of this usage. However, he attributes the marking of the boundary to the shift in tenses from 
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Example 81 Mark 7:1 


SENTENCE 1Kai (© ovvéyovtat ©) mpdg abtov oi Oaproaion Kat tives TMV 
and gathered to him the Pharisees and some of the 


ypauuatéwy €eABdvteg and ‘lepocoAvuwv 
scribes who had come from Jerusalem 


Levinsohn has noted the use of HPs in connection with the introduction of new 
participants,’'’ and I have noted the use of verbs of motion as a form of “presentational” 
articulation that allows new participants to be introduced as subjects of a clause without 
violating Chafe’s cognitive principle of only introducing one new thing at a time.”'* The 
principles of using HPs with verbs of motion, the introduction of new participants, and 
significant transitions in the discourse all seem somewhat interrelated. Here we see the 
verb of motion used to introduce the new participants, and this introduction also 
coincides with a transition in the discourse from Jesus healing to the dialogue with the 
religious leaders over eating with defiled hands. The HP here adds corroborating 
evidence for viewing this verse as a transition in the discourse, accentuating the 
discontinuity that was already present. 


This next example introduces Jesus’ speech to his disciples in the garden of Gethsemane, 
just after leaving the last supper. 


Example 82 Matthew 26:31 


3% And when they had sung a hymn, they went out to the Mount of Olives. 


SENTENCE 31T6te (© A€yet © adtoig 6 “noobs 
then said to them [-] Jesus 
SENTENCE “TF Tdvteg bueic ™oxavdahioOrcecbe év uoi év 
[will] all you fall away because of me during 


(@ Tf vuKti tavty m) 
[-] night this 


There is no change of time or participants, only a change of location and kind of action 
(i.e. a transition from narrative to reported speech). The HP attracts attention to a 
boundary in a context where the thematic discontinuities are sparse. The presence of tot 
also confirms the presence of a boundary by indicating a generic change in time. The 
combination of markers helps the reader properly process the transition by serving as a 
signpost. It signals that the writer views this as a shift in the narrative despite the natural 
continuity of the content. There are 24 other instances in Matthew’s gospel where the HP 
and téte co-occur, all in used narrative proper.” 


aorist and imperfect to the present, not to the prominence associated with the marked use of the present 
form in a past context. 

217 Discourse Features, 210-213. 

718 Runge, Discourse-Functional Description of Participant Reference, 103-105. 

219 CF, Mat 3:13, 15; 4:5, 10, 11; 9:6, 14, 37; 12:13,; 15:1, 12; 18:32; 22:8, 21; 26:31, 36 (HPx2), 
38, 45 (HPx2), 52; 27:13, 38; 28:10. The bolded references indicate narrative use within an embedded 
speech, where one speaker is telling a narrative. 
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3.6.2 Discourse-pragmatic Function/Prominence Marking 


The other primary function of the HP besides process is to highlight a significant speech 
or event that immediately follows. It is not the action of the HP verb itself that is 
prominent, but that which follows.” Callow states, “Particularly in Mark and John, 
however, the HP ‘does not draw attention to the event which the HP verb itself refers to, 
as those events, in themselves, are not particularly important—to go, to say, to gather 
together, to see, etc. ... [I]t has a cataphoric function; that is, it points on beyond itself 
into the narrative, it draws attention to what is following’“.**! Grammarians have 
correctly associated the HP with prominence, but overlooked its forward-pointing nature. 
This explains why seemingly mundane actions are encoded using the HP. Attentions 
should be directed to the speech or event that follows. 


The use in John 14 illustrates how significant turns in a speech are signaled using the HP. 
Example 83 John 14:5-6, 8-9 


SENTENCE 51O A€yet ©) abt@ OWUĞÇ 
said to him Thomas 
SENTENCE “(mKupie™ oùk oidauev nod vmctyeIc 
Lord [we do] not know where you are going 
SENTENCE næg Suvaueba thy óðòv cidévar” 
how are we able the way to know 
SENTENCE 6 @ héyet @ abt 6 “Inoodc 
said to him [-] Jesus 
SENTENCE “OF Eyo ™ eim 
I am 
BULLET 1 60¢ 
the way 
BULLET Kal 1) åer 
and the truth 
BULLET Kai ñ Çwń 
and the life 


Thomas asks a question in v. 5 that Jesus redirects into a different direction in v. 6. 
Instead of describing the way that Thomas asks about, Jesus claims that he is the way. 
These shifts in the direction of the conversation represent a thematic discontinuity or 
redirection. The use of the HP in such contexts is not required, but using it has the effect 
of accentuating the shift, effectively highlighting the speech that follows. The frequent 


220 Much of the criticism regarding the use of the HP as a prominence marker comes from the 
claim that the action grammaticalized by the HP itself is prominent. This is seen in the frequent use of the 
HP with verbs of speaking and motion. Attention is drawn to the speech the quotative frame introduces, not 
the action of speaking (e.g. John 1:15, 21, 29). Similarly, the verbs of motion often introduce significant 
participants, or move the participants to the location of a significant event that is about to happen (e.g. John 
20:1 ff), cf. Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 203-205. 

21 Callow, The Historic Present in Mark, 2; cited in Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 202. 
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use of HPs in the quotative frames of John’s gospel can be traced to the nature of their 
content.” 


There is a similar usage just a few verses later that coincides with the introduction and 
redirection of a question from Philipp. 


SENTENCE 8(@ A€yet ©) adtTa OtArtM0¢ 
said tohim Philip 
SENTENCE “ cA Kupte *® dei€ov uïv tov matépa 
Lord show us the Father 
SENTENCE Kal dpKet piv” 
and it is enough for us 
SENTENCE XO h€yet © abt 6 'Inooðç 
said to him [-] Jesus 
m r r tw + 
SENTENCE Tooovtw xpév@ ued budv ziu 


solong atime with you amI 


SENTENCE Kal  oùk = Eyvwdtg ue (M OLA A) 
and [you have] not known me Philip 


Note that Jesus punctuates the end of his statement using a redundant vocative of address, 
which is not needed to identify the addressee. Jesus answers Philipp’s question with a 
rhetorical one, conveying a rebuke to the nature of the question. The HP serves the 
processing function of marking transitions in the discourse (new speaker and redirection). 
It also serves to highlight the speech that follows. The HP is not required here, but 
represents the writer’s choice. 


The HP is used again in v. 22 to introduce the next disciple’s question. Jesus’ response to 
him is introduced using a redundant quotative~”’ frame instead of an HP. The use of the 
HP with quotative frames in John is often associated with a speaker moving the 
conversation in a new direction (e.g. with Jesus and Nicodemus in John 3). 


Mark 14 records the last supper and the events in Gethsemane. Many of Jesus’ actions are 
recorded using HPs, all of them forward-pointing. The first pair are found as Jesus sends 
and instructs his disciples to arrange a room for the Passover meal (14:14 2x). The 
instructions foretell what they will find as they enter the city. The next occurrence is in v. 
17 at the transition from the preparation to the arrival of the Twelve to eat the meal. 
There are two more HPs, one introducing the speech where Jesus predicts that all of them 
will fall away (v. 27), and the other where he predicts that Peter will betray him three 
times (v. 30). 


Example 84 Mark 14:30 


°22 Other devices may be used to accentuate such turns in a conversation, e.g. overencoding of the 
participants, and the use of redundant quotative frames. Cf. Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 133-165, 218- 
260. 

223 Cf. Chapter 7. 
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SENTENCE 30K ai (O Agyer © adTH 6 'Inooðç 
and said to him [-] Jesus 
COMPLEX “d'Aut D (D Agyw cot W oti I ob ™ 
truly Isay toyou that you 
BULLET ™ gýuepov 
today 
BULLET (m TavTy Tf vokti > 
this [-] night 
BULLET npiv dic dAeKtopa pwvijoat ™ 
before [-] twice the rooster crows 
SENTENCE Tpig ue ånapvýon ” 
three times me you will deny 


This conversation begins in v. 27, and the speech of v. 30 represents the climax. Peter has 
just emphatically denied that he would ever leave Jesus, let alone betray him (v. 29). 
Jesus’ speech itself is also highlighted using an attention-getter and a meta-comment. 


The transition from the upper room to the garden is also highlighted through the repeated 
use of the HP. The clustering serves to build the suspense that something significant is 
about to happen, since it is more than what is needed to process the transition from the 
upper room to the garden.” 


Example 85 Mark 14:32-33 


SENTENCE 32Kai (© Epyovtat @ cic ywpiov ob td dvoua Tebonuavi 
and they came to aplace of which the name [is] Gethsemane 
SENTENCE Kai (© A€yet ©) toicg uaOytaic abtod 
and he said to disciples his 
SENTENCE “ Kaðícate Õe Zwo mpocevEwuat ” 
sit here while I pray 
SENTENCE 33Kai (O napakaubdver © Tov Iétpov Kai Tov 'Iákwpov kai Tov 
and he took [-] Peter and [-] James and [-] 


‘Iwdvynyv wet adtod 
John with him 


SENTENCE Kai HpEato €xSauPeioGar kai dSquovetv kai (© Agyet © adtoic 
and began tobedistressed and troubled and he said to them 


224 Cf Mark 14:9, 18b, and 25 for similar usage of these devices before a significant 
pronouncement. 

225 Cf. Longacre, “Discourse Peak as Zone of Turbulence,” 81-105, who claims that the 'peak' (i.e. 
the climax of a narrative), is often marked by an unusual clustering of prominence markers in one place. He 
likens it to a 'zone of turbulence’ where marked usage replaces the expected default. 
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There are a total of 17 HPs in Mark 14.”® One finds another such clustering just before 
the women discover that Jesus has risen from the dead in John 20. 


Example 86 John 20:1-2 


SENTENCE am Th 6€ m tHv cabbatwv ™ Mapia ñ MaydaAnvy 
on the now first [day] of the week Mary [-] Magdalene 


(© Epxetat © mpwt 
came early 


ELABORATION oKotiag ét. ovong cig TO uvNueiov 
dark still [while it] was to the tomb 


SENTENCE Kai (@ BAéner ©) Tov AiBov  Åpuévov Èk tod uvnueiov 
and saw the stone had been taken away from the tomb 


SENTENCE 2(@ tpéxet ©) obv Kai (© Epyetar ©) 
she ran so and came 


BULLET Tpdo¢ Diuwva Metpov 
to Simon Peter 


BULLET Kai Tpd¢ Tov GAAOV uaðntv 
and to the other disciple 


SUB-POINT (h öv ole 6 ‘Inootc k) 
whom loved [-] Jesus 


SENTENCE Kal (O A€yet © abtoic 
and said to them 


ad 


"Hpav Tov KUptov ÈK Tod uvnuzíov 
they have taken away the Lord from the tomb 
` + wl ~ v M " 
SENTENCE Kail ovK olðayev od = EONKav aùvtóv 
and [we do] not know where they have put him 


SENTENCE 


The repeated use here has the effect of building to a dramatic peak, yet this should not be 
construed as the semantic meaning of the HP. Each HP portrays the action as though it 
were a transition in the discourse. The net effect is to slow the discourse flow and build 
anticipation. Each also points forward to the next event, only to have the resolution 
deferred by the presence of another HP. This seems to be the effect of the clustering of 
HPs into series in John’s gospel. There is another series of three HPs in vv. 5-6 as the 
disciples investigate the empty tomb, and another one as Jesus appears to Mary in vv. 14- 
18. 


Matthew, Mark and John are best known for using the HP, while in Luke-Acts HPs are 
only sparsely found. Of the uses in Luke, all but one occur with verbs of speaking, in 
each case at the beginning or significant transition in the dialogue, highlighting the 
speech that follows. The one exception encodes Peter seeing that the tomb is empty. 


Example 87 Luke 24:12 


226 Cf. Campbell’s discussion of the clustering of HPs in Mark 15. Constantine Campbell, Verbal 


Aspect, the Indicative Mood, and Narrative: Soundings in the Greek of the New Testament (SBG 13; New 
York: Peter Lang, 2007), 69-71. 
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SENTENCE 12 ‘O è Métpog ™ avaorag Ebpauev émi TO uvnueiov 
[-] but Peter gotup f[and]ran to the tomb 
SENTENCE Kal napakúpaç (© PAEmer © tà d8dvia udva 


and bending over to look he saw the [strips of] linen cloth only 


SENTENCE Kal ånğAðev mpd éavtov Bavudfwv td  yeyovóç 
and he went away to his home wondering [-] what had happened 


Usage in a context where there is thematic continuity has the effect of highlighting the 
event that follows. Similarly in Acts, all but two of the HPs found are verbs of speaking. 
The non-speaking uses are associated with Peter’s ministry to Cornelius’ family. The HPs 
draw attention to the significance of these events. Cornelius and his family are the first 
people (Gentile or otherwise) to receive the Holy Spirit without the laying on of hands 
since the initial outpouring on the apostles at Pentecost in Acts 2. Verse 11 highlights the 
vision that teaches Peter that nothing is unclean that God has made. 


Example 88 Acts 10:11 


SENTENCE tikai (O Bewpei © 
and he saw 


ELABORATION Tov oùpavòv åvewyuévov 
[-] heaven opened 


ELABORATION Kai kataPpaivov oxeddg tı  ©çöóðóvnv UEyaANV 
and coming down an object something like sheet a large 


Téooapot apxaic Kabeuevov éni tig yç 
by its four corners being let down to the earth 


The very next HP is just before Peter applies this lesson in proclaiming the gospel to 
Cornelius. It is the only other HP in Acts that does not use a verb of speaking. 


Example 89 Acts 10:27-28 
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SENTENCE Ikai  guvoyðv ~— art eto fjABev 
and [as he] conversed with him he went in 
SENTENCE Kai (© evptoxet ©) ovveAnAvOdtacg moAAovc 
and found gathered many [people] 
SENTENCE 28 Zpn TE mpd¢ avtovs 
he saidand to them 
SENTENCE “OF ‘yueic ™ éntotacbe Wo €0Epttév otv avdpi ‘Iovdatw 
you know that forbidden itis man fora Jewish 


KoAAGobat 1 Tpocepyecbar dAAOPUAW 


to associate with or to approach a foreigner 


SENTENCE Tm xduoi ™ ô Ged edbergev 

andtome [-] God has shown 
ELABORATION m undéva ™ Kotvov ñ dxad@aptov = A€yetv 

no common or unclean [that] I should call 
&vOpwrov 
man 
PRINCIPLE 22 ò (+xKai åávavnppňńtwç + HABov 
therefore and without raising any objection I came 
vetaneupbetc 


[when I] was sent for 


Whether this usage was intended to connect these two events or not is unclear. There are 
no textual variant listed in NA” to call either of these instances into question. 


As with the other prominence markers, HPs tend to highlight some kind of discontinuity 
in the discourse. Usage of the HP at a boundary attracts extra attention to it, helping the 
reader process the transition to a new topic or pericope. Usage before a significant event 
or speech accomplishes the same processing task. 


Usage that is unneeded for processing serves the pragmatic function of highlighting the 
speech or event that follows. It directs the reader to pay closer attention to something 
important that follows. The HP achieves this effect by standing out in its context, both on 
the basis of temporal reference and aspect. If it did not stand out, it would not achieve 
these effects. One must differentiate the semantic meaning of the tense from the effect of 
using it in a past-time context. The HP should be regarded as a marked usage to 
accomplish a specific pragmatic effect, not a special sub-meaning of the tense. 


6.4 Suggested Reading 
Battle John A. The Present Indicative in New Testament Exegesis. ThD. diss., 
Grace Theological Seminary, 1975. 


Beekman, John, and John Callow. Translating the Word of God. Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 1974; Chapter 14. 


Buth, Randall. 1977. “Mark’s Use of the Historical Present.” Notes on Translation 
65:7-13. 
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Campbell, Constantine. 2007. Verbal Aspect, the Indicative Mood, and Narrative: 
Soundings in the Greek of the New Testament. Studies in Biblical Greek 13. 
New York: Peter Lang, pp. 57-76. 


Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 200-212. 
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7. Redundant Quotative Frames 


Most speeches are introduced using what are called ‘quotative frames’ (e.g. ‘he said...’). 
Quotative frames signal a transition from narrative proper to a speech or dialogue 
embedded within the narrative. Once the speech has been introduced, there is no need for 
another quotative frame unless there is a change in speakers (e.g. ‘he said...then she 
said...”). 


This chapter describes the discourse function of redundant quotative frames, those that 
are not needed to determine who is speaking to whom. Here is the definition used in the 
LDGNT glossary to describe the phenomenon: 


Redundant Quotative Frame—tThe use of extra verbs of speaking to ‘frame’ or 
introduce a speech, which are meant to draw attention to a surprising or important 
speech that follows. 


There are two different uses of redundant quotative frames. The first concerns using more 
than one verb of speaking to introduce a speech (e.g. He answered and said to him); the 
second concerns reintroducing the same speaker within a single speech, i.e. where there 
has been no change of speakers (e.g. The angel said... the angel continued, saying...). 


Both of these uses have the pragmatic effect of highlighting a discontinuity in the text, 
specifically within the context of the speech. Both have the effect of attracting more 
attention to the speech or segment of speech that follows. 


7.1 Conventional Explanation 
The use of multiple verbs of speaking to frame a quotation is widely acknowledged, but 
NT scholars have placed more interest in explaining its origins or proper translation than 
in explaining its exegetical contribution to the discourse. The use of a participial form of 
dmoKpivoyat with a finite form of Aéyw represents what Wallace refers to as a pleonasm, 
which he defines as follows: “a verb of saying (or sometimes thinking) can be used with a 
participle with basically the same meaning (as in dmoxpiOeic einev)”.*”’ This collocation 
is viewed as redundant since the finite verb communicates essentially the same semantic 
information as the participle. Wallace attributes the usage in the Synoptic gospels to a 
Semitic idiom, but does not assign special significance to it. In John’s gospel, one also 
finds dnoxpivopar occurring with Aéyw where both verbs are finite. This usage is also 


attributed to a Semitic idiom, deriving from either Hebrew (qns 19%, “and he answered 


and said...”) or Aramaic (NNI NW, “answering he said...”). 


MHT state, “This Hebrew construction [AN 19] is copied by the LXX and the 


Targums and in Biblical Aramaic 77981 7139 is often found,”””* but it is not found in later 
Aramaic. However, they do cite Dalman’s observation that the redundant use of a 


227 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 650; Cf. Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 1126. 

28 MHT 2, §174; Hendriksen also characterize the use of "characteristic expressions (like 
“answered and said’’)" as evidence of Aramaic influence (Exposition of the Gospel According to John 
[NTC; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker, 1953], 64). 
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different Aramaic pleonasm for speaking “appears to be as yet a learned term for making 
good an objection” in Targum Onkelos.” 


Dalman is not the only scholar to connect use of redundant quotative frames to framing 
speeches that contain an objection or similar change in the course of a conversation. 
Similar observations are occasionally made by commentators, particularly in contexts 
where ànokpívoua “I ask” is used and there is no question or command in the preceding 
context that is being answered. 


France notes in his comments on Mark 9:5-6 that the redundant quotative frame does 
more than just introduce a reply, since it does not follow a reported speech but the 
transfiguration of Jesus. “Peter’s words are a response not to any words already spoken, 
but to the whole bewildering situation in which the disciples find themselves.””*” 
Regarding Mark 7:28, he characterizes the Syrophonecian woman’s response to Jesus as 
‘refutation’ that is ‘defiant.’”*' Finally, regarding Jesus’ address to the fig tree in Mark 
11:14, he states, “Here is a classic case of dmoxp18¢etc used, as often in Mark, to mean not 
a reply to anything said, but a response to a situation. Jesus is ‘replying’ to the tree’s 
failure to provide what he wanted. 


This usage of ànokpívouar in a less-specific sense than literally ‘answering’ a question or 
command is so pervasive that BDAG provides an alternate definition of “the continuation 
of discourse like 73” to try and describe it.” 


At the same time, the usage can be a source of befuddlement for commentators. Some 
want to find some kind of implicit question that is being answered in the preceding 
context. Kistemaker observes regarding the usage in Act 5:8 that “usually the idiom is 
fully written out: “he answered and said.’ But occasionally the verb said is omitted. The 
construction means ‘to address.’ Nevertheless, the possibility that Sapphira asked Peter 
about her husband is not remote.”** In his volume on John’s gospel, Hendriksen 
comments regarding 3:13, “Nicodemus has not asked any question. Nevertheless, Jesus 
answers him, for he read the question which was buried deeply in the heart of this 
Pharisee.” 


There is second kind of redundant quotative frame found in the NT, where a verb of 
speaking is used to reintroduce the same speaker in the midst of a single speech. In other 
words, there has been no switch of speakers, yet there is an extra quotative frame. This 
other redundant usage has been acknowledged by interpreters as an odd phenomenon. 
However, the proposed explanations offer little help in understanding the discourse 
function of this usage. 


22 G. Dalman, The Words of Jesus: Considered in the Light of Post-Biblical Jewish Writings and 
the Aramaic Language (trans. D. M. Kay; Edinburgh, T&T Clark, 1902), 25, cited in MHT II §174. 

30 R, T. France, The Gospel of Mark: A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Eerdmans, 2002), 353. 

231 Thid., 298 

232 BDAG, 114. 

233 Kistemaker, Exposition of the Acts of the Apostles (NTC; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker, 1990), 
189. 

24 Hendriksen, Gospel According to John, 132. 
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For instance, Nolland states regarding the redundant use of cimev in the midst of a speech 
in Luke 4:24: “Jesus is reintroduced as though there were a change of speaker, since he 
has in v 23 been voicing the people’s sentiment. [Verse] 24 is thus a response to v 
23...”°°> Plummer associates a similar usage with a temporal gap in the speech in Luke 
4:24: “When these words occur between two utterances of Christ, they seem to indicate 
that there is an interval between what precedes and what follows.””*° 


To summarize, the traditional approach to describing redundant quotative frames in NT 
studies has been to explain the origins of the phenomenon without answering the 
exegetical question of why it is used in some cases and not in others. These redundant 
frames may indeed represent a borrowing from Semitic sources, as some have claimed. 
However, the usage represents more than a stylistic borrowing, since they are used to 
accomplish the same kinds of discourse tasks in Greek as in Biblical Hebrew. 


Furthermore, any claim of Semitic influence must account for the attestation of redundant 
quotative frames in Greek that is not viewed as Semitically-influenced. BDAG cite 
Homer’s use of &peiBpevoc mpoogetme as accomplishing a comparable effect to NT 
usage, 237 while BDF correlate the NT usage of redundant quotative frames to the use of 
čon AEywv, cipwta Aéywv, EAeye Pac and the like in Herodotus, and dnoxptvépEvocg 
einev in Plato, Protag.”** One also finds redundant quotative frames heavily used in The 
Shepherd of Hermas in discourse contexts comparable to the NT. Further study is needed 
to determine whether it is a case of borrowing. It may well be that both languages use the 
same grammatical device to accomplish similar discourse tasks, meaning that redundant 
quotative frames are a cross-linguistic discourse convention. 


I stated in Chapter 1 that if there is more than one way of accomplishing a discourse task, 
there is most likely a meaning associated with each choice. In this case, the default 
manner of introducing a reported speech would be to use a single verb of speaking. I 
contend that the use of redundant quotative frames is intended by the writer to 
accomplish a discourse task that using default encoding would not have accomplished. 


7.2 Discourse Explanation 


The functions associated with redundant quotative frames by some NT commentators and 
grammarians are not far from those proposed by linguists studying biblical languages. 
This should not be a surprise, since these NT scholars, in most cases, have internalized 
the grammar but simply lacked a proper framework for clearly describing the 
phenomenon. 


If we accept MHT’s claim that dmoxpiWeic eimev is truly a borrowing of 7081 7") from 
the Hebrew Bible, the question still remains as to what this usage signals. Miller notes 
that TON 171 “often introduces a second pair-part [of a dialogue] that gives an 
appropriate response to a first-pair-part,” especially in commands, protests, accusations 


235 Nolland, Luke 1-9:20, 200. 

°36 Plummer, Gospel According to St. Luke, 127. 
237 BDAG, 114. 

38 BDF §420. 
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¿ ane 239 % r 
and inquiries.” What Miller describes represents the expected usage, where a verb of 
answering introduces a response to some precipitating utterance. 


Miller further notes that since most conversations are introduced using a single verb of 
speaking, the multiple-verb frames are only found once or twice at most in a 
conversation. This leads her to claim that “the use of 71 in a multiple-verb frame thus 
seems to signal the most salient or important response in the conversation.” She is not 
the only one that correlates multiple-verb frames to a prominent speech that follows. 
Wenham observes that the collocation ‘answered and said’ often precedes a “significant 
remark,” citing Genesis 18:27; 23:5, 10, 14; 24:50; 27:37, 39; 40:18 as examples.” 


If we accept that the use of a multiple-verb quotative frame using dmoKxpivouat is 
motivated by the usage of its Hebrew counterpart, it would be reasonable to expect it to 
be used in comparable contexts. This is indeed the case, as demonstrated by similar 
claims cited earlier regarding the usage in NT Greek. The use of multiple-verb frames is 
also attested in literature unlikely to have experienced Semitic influences.*”” 


On the basis of the diversity of distribution and the similarity in function, it is more 
reasonable to understand the use of redundant quotative frames for accentuating 
discontinuity in the discourse represents a broader cross-linguistic convention than as a 
Hebrew convention that is simply borrowed by NT writers. Regardless of whether the 
convention is borrowed or not, the attested usage plays a strikingly similar function 
within the respective discourses. I now move to the evidence from NT Greek itself, 
beginning with quotative frames that introduce a change in speakers, followed by those 
that reintroduce the same speaker. 


2.7.1. At changes in speaker and hearer 


From a cross-linguistic standpoint, when a conversation follows an expected path, the 
expected conventions tend to be followed. On the contrary, it is reasonable to expect that 
departures from the expected flow of a conversation could somehow be marked as a 
means of making sure the reader properly tracked the flow. Dooley and Levinsohn 
describe such departures in this way: 


Sometimes, instead of taking up the same topic as that of the previous speech and 
developing the conversation from the point at which the last speaker left off, the 
new speaker may change the direction of the conversation with a countering move 
(Chapter 1). Such counters generally are marked in some way. In Koiné Greek, 


°3° Cynthia L. Miller, The Representation of Speech in Biblical Hebrew Narrative: A Linguistic 
Analysis (HSM 55, Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns), 320. 

24 Thid., 321. 

241 Gordon J. Wenham, Genesis 15-50 (WBC 2; Dallas Tex.: Thomas Nelson, 1994), 272. 
Regarding the use Gen 40:18, he states, "to ‘answer and say’ may suggest a brusque impatience on 
Joseph’s part and the momentous nature of his comment” (Ibid., 384). 

* Consider the 40 uses of the collocation émaperRduevoc npooégn "answered and said" in 
comparable contexts of shifts in the conversation in Homer's The Iliad, e.g. 1:84, 130; 2:369; 5:764. 
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for instance, the verb apokrinomai, which is usually glossed ‘answer’, typically 
signals a change of direction in a reported conversation.” 


If there is an unexpected or significant turn in a speech, it is reasonable to expect that the 
writer may choose to mark it in some way. This marking is not a requirement, but a 
pragmatic choice made to ensure the reader does not overlook the change. Based on the 
similarity in usage and context with Hebrew, it is reasonable to view redundant quotative 
frames as serving the same discourse function in Greek as in biblical Hebrew. In other 
words, the redundant frame serves to highlight a shift in the conversation in ways 
comparable to the other forward-pointing devices discussed so far.” 


The most commonly occurring multiple-verb frame consists of a form of énoxpivoyon 
with a finite form of Agyw. The pragmatic effect is to accentuate a discontinuity or 
transition in the dialogue, thereby directing attention to the speech that follows. This 
usage is most typically found in contexts where there is a change in the direction of the 
conversation initiated by the new speaker, or that the new speaker is about to make what 
Levinsohn describes as “an authoritative pronouncement.”” Redundant quotative 
frames in Mathew, Mark and Luke typically consist of a participial form of dnoxptvopat 
with a finite verb of speaking. ~*° In John’s gospel, both verbs take a finite form.” 


As in English, the different Greek verbs of speaking signal differing degrees of 
continuity, based on their semantic value. Stating that ‘he said...’ conveys much more 
continuity (and less emotion and friction) than ‘he retorted...’ It would appear that both 
dmoKpivoyat and the Hebrew 19° convey a stronger semantic encoding than the typical 


28 Dooley and Levinsohn, Analyzing Discourse, 51-52. Carl Conrad (p.c.) notes that “in older 
Greek (6th-Sth c. Attic) bnoxpivopat is the major word for “answer” until it is replaced by dnoxpivouat; at 
the point when a second and third actor was added in the early tragic performances, they were called 
vmdKpItat, “respondents.” 

244 Redundant quotative frames are not the only means for highlighting significant speeches. 
Recall the frequent use of the historical present (HP) with verbs of speaking described in Chapter 6. The 
two devices co-occur in Mark 3:33; 7:28; 8:29; 9:5; 10:24; 11:22, 33; 15:2; Luke 11:45; 13:8; 17:37. The 
HP is also used with a single redundant verbs of speaking that interrupt the same speaker's speech in Mark 
4:13; John 1:51; 11:11; 21:16, 17; Rev 17:15; 19:19. 

aaa Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 231. 

246 Levinsohn considers Acts to follow a slightly different pattern of usage: "In Acts, the 
combination of the participle plus eïnev is used sparingly. Typically, it is accompanied by a full noun 
phrase reference to the subject. With one exception (see below), it is used when the counter or new 
initiative concerned would not have been expected. Furthermore, this counter or new initiative is decisive 
in determining the outcome of the exchange (contrast Acts 9:13-14 above). It seems reasonable, therefore, 
to assume that the longer form of the speech orienter has been chosen to highlight the speech" (Ibid., 232). 

*477 evinsohn states, "In sec. 14.1 we saw that forms of énoxp{voyan are used in the Synoptic 
Gospels and Acts to break the tight-knit nature of a closed conversation. This effect is achieved in John by 
what I shall call the long orienter of énexpi6n kai cinev" (Ibid., 247). 

He later elaborates, "When a form of dmoxptvopon occurs in a speech orienter in John’s Gospel, it 
is always a finite verb. Whereas the short orienter dmexpt0n is the default way of introducing a response to 
a previous speech or non-verbal stimulus (see the introduction to this chapter), the long orienter anexpi8n 
kal einev highlights the response. The response is most often highlighted because it represents a significant 
counter (see sec. 14.1). Sometimes, it represents a significant new initiative, usually by other than the 
addressee of the previous speech. Occasionally, a direct answer to a question is highlighted because of its 
importance” (Ibid., 256). 
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quotative verbs Aéyw and 7x. Using these semantically-stronger verbs in contexts where 
they are not semantically ‘appropriate’ effectively accentuates some discontinuity that the 
writer represents as present. Therefore I do not claim that every occurrence of 
dmoKpivopat is marked, but only those where it is redundant in a compound collocation 
with another verb of speaking. Although dmoxptvouat does convey a semantically 
sharper change in the conversation, I limit my claim of a prominence-marking effect to 
its use with another verb of speaking. 


2.7.2. Within the same speaker’s speech 


So far I have only considered the redundant use of quotative frames in contexts where 
there is a change of speakers. There are a number of instances in both the Greek NT and 
the Hebrew Bible where quotative frames are observed in the middle of speeches, where 
there has been no change of speakers. Since the same person is speaking, there is no 
semantic need for reintroduction. Levinsohn states, 


If an orienter is repeated in the middle of a speech, you should assume that its 
presence is motivated. Typically, orienters are repeated: 


e to mark the introduction of a new point within the same reported speech 
e to slow down the discourse immediately preceding a key assertion.*** 


They are typically found within a single speech at shifts from one topic to another. They 
function to segment the speech into logical parts, based on content. They also can be used 
to create something of a dramatic pause just before a (or the) significant point of the 
speech. In this way, the redundant frame serves to separate what is less important from a 
more important portion that follows. Creating the break in the flow also serves the same 
delay tactic seen with other forward-pointing devices, building suspense through the 
delay. 


7.3 Application 
I will now present examples of redundant quotative frames used in the two different 
contexts described above. The redundant frames used at changes of speaker and hearer 
can signal either a change in the direction of the speech, or alternatively to highlight the 
salient speech of the discourse. 


3.7.1. At changes in speaker and hearer 
Example 90 Mark 11:22 and Matthew 21:21 


Both Matthew and Mark use redundant quotative frames to highlight Jesus’ proclamation 
that the one having faith can move mountains. However, the statements that are 
highlighted differ from one another both in wording and in how they are introduced. In 
Mark 11:22, the finite verb in the quotative frame is an HP. The use of dnoxp10¢ic is not 
preceded by a question in v. 21, but by a statement that is also introduced using an HP. 


248 Thid., 53. 
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SENTENCE Z1Kal åvauvnoðeiç ó Iétpoç (© Aéyer © adTH 
and remembered [-] Peter [and] said to him 
SENTENCE “ca Pappi w ¢ Be D7 Å ovK ñv Katnpdow ™ 
rabbi look! the fig tree that you cursed 
éčýpavtar ” 
has withered 
SENTENCE 22kaÌ tu” &nokpiÂeiç u") 6 'Inooðç (O Aéyeı © adtoic 
and answered [-] Jesus [and] said to them 
SENTENCE “ YEyete níotıv beod 
have faith in God 
COMPLEX 234 dunv D (D Aéyw byuiv @ ğu öç üv einn (+ 1TH Sper 
truly I say toyou that whoever [-] says to mountain 
TOUTW +) 
this 
SENTENCE “ApOnt Kai PANOnTI ciç mv OdAaooav 
be lifted up and thrown into the sea 
SUB-POINT Kal(x un S1axpr0F év t Kapdia abtod x) 
and [does] not doubt in [-] heart his 
SUB-POINT GAAG (V motedy Ott Ö adet yivetar v) m 
but believes that what he says will happen 
SENTENCE Zotar avt@ 


it will be [done] for him 


Both the precipitating statement from Peter and Jesus pronouncement are highlighted 
using a combination of discourse devices. In v. 21, the writer uses an HP, and Peter’s 
statement uses two delaying devices, redundant thematic address and an attention-getter. 
Jesus’ response uses a redundant quotative frame dmoxpi0eic, followed by an HP form of 
the finite verb. His speech begins with both an attention-getter and a meta-comment. This 
clustering of devices provides corroborating evidence regarding the significance of this 
exchange. Peter seems shocked at what he sees. Jesus redirects the direction of the 
conversation by essentially rejecting Peter’s premise. More colloquially in English, we 
might paraphrase Jesus by saying “You ain’t seen nothing yet.” The forward-pointing 
devices all serve to accentuate the redirection by Jesus. 


In contrast, Matthew’s account in 21:21 uses an aorist form for the finite verb instead of 
an HP. The disciples’ statement that precipitates Jesus response is introduced using an 
HP. In both gospels, the redundant frame follows a declaration, not a question.” As in 
Mark’s version, Jesus’ statement is introduced with an attention-getter combined with a 
meta-comment. 


24 ESV translates Mt. 21:20 as though it were a question, following the punctuation of UBS’: 
“How did the fig tree wither at once?” NA?” punctuates the statement of v. 20 as a declaration. The UBS* 
punctuation may be motivated by the presence of énoxpivopan. In either case, there is still a redundant verb 
of speaking present. 
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SENTENCE 21u" droxpiBeic a") SE 6 'Inooðç einev abtoic 
answered and [-] Jesus [and] said to them 
SENTENCE “(‘aAunv D (G Aéyw buiv > c àv eynte miotw kai uh 
truly Isay to you if youhave faith and [do] not 
SiaKprOfjce = (X ob yóvov TÒ Tic OVKÕÑÇ 
doubt not only [what was done to] the fig tree 


z 
TOMOETE X? 
you will do 


In both gospels, the speeches could have been introduced using a single, simple aorist 
quotative frame cinev. Based on the significance of the speech that is introduced to the 
discourse context, as well as the co-occurrence of other forward-pointing devices both in 
the frame and the speech itself, the use of the redundant quotative frame is reasonably 
understood as further contributing to the highlighting associated with the other devices. 


Example 91 Matthew 21:24 and Luke 20:3 


Matthew 21:23-27 and Mark 11:27-33 record Jesus’ interaction with the Jewish leaders 
regarding the source of his authority. The conversation takes some dramatic turns as it 
progresses, a few of which are marked with redundant quotative frames. Jesus is asked 
the initial question about the source of his authority in Matthew 21:23 and Mark 11:28. 
The replies recorded in Matthew 21:24 and Luke 20:2 use redundant quotative frames, 
though Luke’s version differs slightly. The effect in each case is to attract more attention 
to the “turning of the tables” as Jesus refuses to answer their question unless they first 
answer his. 


SENTENCE 24." &rroxpiBeic a) 5& 6 ‘Incobc einev adtoic 
answered and [-] Jesus [and] said to them 
SENTENCE “"Epwtrow budc (+ Kaya +) Adyov Eva 
willask you I also question one 


Here is the reading in Luke 20:3: 


SENTENCE 3(." droxpiBeic «> S€ einev mpdc abtovcs 
[he] answered and [and] said to them 
SENTENCE “"Epwtrjow bud (+ Kaya +) Adyov Kat eïnaté uor 
willask you I also a question and you tell me 


Jesus’ reply in Mark 11:29 is encoded using a default quotative frame 6 Sé Inootc cinev 
avtoic.”” The leaders’ answer to Jesus’ question is introduced in Matthew 21:27 and 


250 The reply is default with respect to the quotative frame used. Note that a full noun phrase 6 
‘Inoots is used, as opposed to the standard articular pronoun + development marker ó õè. The 
overencoding of NPs is another means of attracting prominence in both Greek (cf. Levinsohn, Discourse 
Features, 135-142) and Hebrew (cf. Runge, Participant Reference in Biblical Hebrew, 209-216). Note that 
Luke does not overencode the NP, while Matthew does. Thus Matthew, Mark and Luke each use a different 
combination of forward-pointing devices to accomplish the same discourse task of highlighting the speech 
that follows by accentuating a discontinuity. This represents stylistic variation while maintaining Synoptic 
consistency from the standpoint of text linguistics and discourse grammar. 
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Mark 11:33 using redundant quotative frames,” while Luke 20:7 uses the aorist 
indicative dmexptOnoav. The use of the redundant quotative frames has the effect of 
accentuating a discontinuity in order to attract attention to the speech that follows. In this 
instance, it highlights the changes in direction of the speeches that follow. Jesus refused 
to answer the leaders’ question, and they in turn refused to answer his. 


There are plenty of instances where answers to questions are framed using only a form of 
Aéyw, or using only a form of dnoxpivouat, as in Luke 20:7. The choice to use a 
redundant second verb has the effect of slowing the discourse like a speed bump, 
attracting attention to what follows. 


Mark 12:34 describes how no one dared ask Jesus any more questions as a result of how 
well he had refuted attempts to trap him. In spite of the fact that people had ceased to ask 
Jesus questions, Mark begins the pericope about the Christ being David’s son with a 
redundant quotative frame using dnoxp18eic. 


Example 92 Mark 12:35 


SENTENCE 35Kai <u" amoKpiGeic h) ô 'Inooðç EAeyev biSdoxwv ev TH 
and continuing [-] Jesus said [while] teaching in the 
iep@ 
temple courts 


Note that the LDGNT’s gloss is ‘continuing’, the same sense that BDAG attribute to 
ånokpívouar when it is not used to answer a question.” Are the uses of dmoxpivopon in 
redundant quotative frames what lead to this second sense of ‘continuing’? 


This usage is better explained as an effect of its redundant use to mark either a shift or a 
significant speech that follows, rather than as some special semantic meaning of the 
word. In the synoptic parallels to Mark 12:35, Matthew’s version frames Jesus’ question 
using émnpwtnoev in 22:39; Luke 20:41 uses the default cimev. This difference in usage 
illustrates the different interests of the writers based on the choices made. Mark’s version 
frames the speech in such a way as to build anticipation, using ‘answer’ after just stating 
that no one was asking him questions anymore. Luke simply reports the conversation. 
The next example illustrates the use of redundant quotative frames just before an 
authoritative announcement. Peter and the apostles have been arrested for teaching about 
Jesus, and have been commanded by the Sanhedrin to stop (cf. 5:28). In response to this 
prohibition, Peter refuses to obey the order by appealing to a higher authority. 


Example 93 Acts 5:29 


*5! Mark's version uses an HP for the finite verb form, as is commonly found elsewhere in his 
gospel. 
*° BDAG, 115. 
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SENTENCE 29u" dmoKpi8eic u") b€ Mlétpog Kai oi AndotoAo1 einav 
answered but Peter andthe apostles [and] said 
SENTENCE “Tle1Bapyeiv deci OG uov ñ 
to obey itis necessary God rather than 
åvOpPØTOIÇ 
men 


The use of the redundant frame here could be attributed either to Peter’s rejection or to 
the significance of his speech to the pericope. Using the redundant frame here accentuates 
Peter’s rejection and redirection by using a semantically-charged verb of speaking in a 
context where it is not necessary. I would say that both re-direction and salience are 
factors that motivate the redundant usage here.” 


When Jesus interacts with the Syrophonecian woman in Mark 7:28, he makes a rather 
blunt statement that seems to preclude her request being fulfilled since she is not a Jew. 
Her answer in v. 28 represents a significant counter to this assertion, and is framed 
accordingly. 


Example 94 Mark 7:28 


SENTENCE akai EAeyev abti 
and he said to her 


SENTENCE “ “AEC Mp@tov yoptacGfjvat ta Téxva 
let first be satisfied the children 
a r , ‘ ~ ` A m, z ` ~ 
SUPPORT ob yap éotiv Kahdov Aafetv tov Aptov THv Téxvwv Kai TOÑÇ 


not for itis ight totake the bread [-] children’s and to the 
Kuvapioig fadeiv ” 
dogs throw [it] 
SENTENCE 2em ý m SE <u" ånekpiðn «> Kal (O A€yer © abt 
she but answered and said to him 
SENTENCE “Cm Kupie A) OF kai ta Kvvapia broKdtw tig tpanelng ™ 
Lord even the dogs under the table 
EoBiovat and THY Wrytwv Tv radiwv ” 
eat [-] the crumbs [-] children’s 


The woman’s response concedes Jesus’ premise that the Jews have priority over the 
Gentiles, but asserts that she still qualifies for the leftovers. Notice that Mark uses an HP 


253 T evinsohn provides a more specific analysis stating, "After the high priest's assertion of Acts 
5:28, the apostles would have been expected either to stay silent or to offer some excuse for their conduct. 
Instead, they counter with a decisive appeal to higher authority for what they are doing (vv. 29ff.). This 
largely determines the outcome of the trial (see Gamaliel’s warning in v. 39 that the authorities might be 
found to be fighting against God if they put the apostles to death)" (Discourse Features, 232). Note also 
that the level of encoding used for 'Peter and the apostles' is more than needed, providing another indicator 
that what follows is highlighted (cf. Ibid., 135-142). 
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for the finite verb form. Matthew’s version in 15:27 uses a default frame: 1) õè enev. ”* 
Here again we see evidence of authorial choice in how the scenes are represented. 


The confession of John the Baptist that he was not the Christ uses literal redundancy to 
build the anticipation of his actual claim, repeating the same verb along with a second 
verb of speaking in a three-part quotative frame. 


Example 95 John 1:20 


SENTENCE °Kai (> abty >) éotiv 1 uaptupia tod Iwdvvov 
and this is the testimony of John 
Y + r ` -4 £ + ` 2 t r 
SUB-POINT Öte ånéoteav mpdg avdtov oi ‘Iovdaior ¿č ‘lepocoAvuwv 
when sent to him the Jews from Jerusalem 


iepei¢ Kai Aevitac 
priests and Levites 
SuB-POINT Wa epwtrowor adtov 
in order that they might ask him 
SENTENCE “m gò m tig ci ” 
you who are 
e a a 20. ` t P ` d " s z " ` 
SENTENCE kai @UOAOYNOEV kal owk <a" HPVYOaTO ™) Kal 
and he confessed and [did] not deny and 
a" @UOASyNGEV «") STL 
he confessed [-] 
SENTENCE “(© TF "Eyw ™ ob« cipi 6 Xpiotóç ©) ” 
I not am the Christ 


Note that the writer uses aUtn as a forward-pointing reference in v. 19 as another means 
of adding to the anticipation of how John will respond to the questions put to him by the 
Jews.” Using ®poAdynoev by itself would have been sufficient to introduce the speech, 
or even einev for that matter. The redundant verbs in the quotative frame have the effect 
of interrupting the flow of the discourse as a means of building suspense, postponing the 
disclosure of the Baptist’s answer. 


3.7.2. Within the same speaker’s speech 


I now move on to illustrate the effect of using a quotative frame in the midst of a single 
speech, where there has been no switch of speakers. There are two effects associated with 
this use. First, the mid-speech quotative frame serves to segment a larger speech into 
smaller units, typically based on content or theme. Second, they can serve to slow the 
pace of the discourse just before a significant pronouncement. This has the effect of 
separating what is less important from what is more important, with the latter typically 
following the mid-speech frame. 


254 Note that the information structure of the woman’s speech bears a small change, rendering 
“even the dogs” as emphasized rather than functioning as a topical frame of reference, based on the 
fronting of only the most salient elements of the noun phrase. Cf. Chapters 10-13. 

255 Cf. Chapter 3. 
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It is important to note that these frames have been inserted by the writer, not the speaker. 
Their use represents the writer’s choice to interrupt the speech by inserting the redundant 
frame. 


Midway through Jesus’ teaching about the Sabbath’s purpose, there is a redundant mid- 
speech quotative frame that creates a break in the speech between the illustration of 
David taking the bread of the presence and the principle that Jesus draws from this 
illustration. 


Example 96 Luke 6:5 


? But some of the Pharisees said, “Why are you doing what is not lawful to do on 
the Sabbath?” ° And Jesus answered them, “Have you not read what David did 
when he was hungry, he and those who were with him: * how he entered the house 
of God and took and ate the bread of the Presence, which is not lawful for any but 
the priests to eat, and also gave it to those with him?” (ESV) 


SENTENCE Skai tu” EAeyev u") aÙTOÙÇ 
and he said to them 
SENTENCE “ Kúpıóç éottv tod oaßßártov ó vidc tod åġvðpónov ” 


Lord is ofthe Sabbath the Son of Man 


Mark’s version also uses a redundant quotative frame, though the saying that follows is 
somewhat different. 


Example 97 Mark 2:27 


SENTENCE Tkali u” EAeyev s") abToIC 
and he said to them 
SENTENCE “TF Tò oáþþatov ™ $1a tov ğvðpwnov yéveto 
the Sabbath for [-] people was established 
SENTENCE Kai oby t ó &vOpwrog I ıd 16 od PBatov 
and not [-] people for the Sabbath 
SENTENCE 28 dote KOpidc Tiv 6 vide Tod &vOpwmov (+ Kai Tod 
so then lord is the Son of Man even of the 
oafbBatov +) ” 
Sabbath 


It is noteworthy that even though the gospels differ in the wording of Jesus’ 
pronouncement about the Sabbath, they both use the same device to set it off from the 
illustration of David. The effect is to attract more attention to it than it otherwise would 
have received. Both writers could have more easily omitted the redundant frame, as is in 
Matthew 12:8. Highlighting a discontinuity using the redundant frame slows the flow of 
the discourse and creates anticipation for what follows. 


Example 98 Mark 4:9, 13, 21, 24, 26, 30 


Mark 4 contains a series of teachings that are not interrupted by speeches from others 
except in vv. 10-11. However, it is segmented into smaller units using redundant 
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quotative frames that reintroduce Jesus as the speaker. Though they are semantically 
redundant, they perform an important pragmatic function.” We find the first redundant 
frame of the chapter in v. 8, just as Jesus finishes telling a parable. It separates the 
concluding warning from the parable itself. 


SENTENCE Kat <a" EAEyEV a" 
and he said 
SENTENCE “am “Oc Fer @ta åkoúe ™ dkovétw D” 


whoever has ears to hear let him hear 


Note that the verb form used is imperfect, not aorist. Wallace refers to this usage as the 
“instantaneous imperfect” where the imperfect is used “just like the aorist indicative, to 
indicate simple past.” He notes that the usage “is virtually restricted to Aeyev in 
narrative literature.”*°* In contrast, Levinsohn notes that the imperfect is used “to portray 
events as incomplete.”””’ Note that the primary reason for placing the frame here is to 
segment an ongoing speech, not to indicate that the speech is completed. 


Imperfect forms of àéyo are characteristically used either to introduce an initial speech 
that is more of a monologue than a dialogue,” or to record the responses of multiple 
groups to one thing.”*' It can also used is the expected imperfective sense of ongoing or 
repeated events.” 


Note that when one comes across an aorist verb of speaking without a full noun phrase 
(e.g. cimev or 6 eimev), the default expectation is that there has been a change of speaker 
and hearer. Since underspecified aorist quotative frames are most often associated with 
changes in speakers, using an aorist mid-speech frame might cause confusion, creating 
the impression that there was a switch of speakers.” Use of a present tense quotative 
frame would have created an historical present.” 


If a writer is going to insert an underspecified redundant frame with the goal of 
continuing the speech, the imperfect is the most natural choice. Although it segments the 
speech, it does not signal closure or switch. The aspect of the imperfect itself is used for 
ongoing or incomplete action. This discourse-based explanation of the ‘instantaneous 


256 Some might argue that these quotative frames are evidence of redaction, or of an underlying 
oral form of the sayings. Regardless of the origins of the current text, the writer/editor could have removed 
the quotative frames instead of leaving them in, if this is even what happened. Removing them would have 
unified the sayings into a single speech instead of a series of speeches. Their presence, regardless of 
origins, has the effect of segmenting what could have been a long speech into smaller chunks. 

257 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 542. 

> Thid. 

259 T evinsohn, Discourse Features, 175. 

260 Robertson refers to this usage as an "inchoative imperfect,” e.g. Matthew 9:11, 21, 23, 34; 26:5; 
Mark 2:16; 24; 3:23; 5:30 (Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 885). 

261 E.g. Matthew 12:23; 21:11; 27:41, 47, 49; Mark 3:21, 22; 4:41. 

262 Such clauses often begin with yàp, and provide background to the situation describing ongoing 
actions, e.g. Matt 14:4; Mark 3:30; 4:2; 5:8, 28. 

263 Cf, Levinsohn's discussion of the encoding of participants in narrative contexts (Discourse 
Features, 135-147). 

264 There are only a handful of instances where an HP verb of speaking is used mid-speech: Mark 
4:13 and John 1:51; 21:16, 17. In each case, significant pronouncements follow. 
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imperfect’ is able to provide a reasonable account of the data without needing to postulate 
another sense of the imperfect. The fact that Wallace’s data is “virtually restricted to 
éAeyev in narrative literature” makes this explanation even more compelling. a 


The imperfect quotative frame éAeyev is used redundantly four more times in Mark 4. 
The frame in v. 21 separates the explanation of the parable of the sower from the parable 
of the light under a bushel. The frame in v. 26 segments the light under the bushel from 
the parable of the growing seed. The frame in v. 30 segments the text again just before 
the parable of the mustard seed. 


There is a comparable chaining together of parables in Matthew 13. Rather than using an 
imperfect verb of speaking to segment the text, Matthew inserts a redundant narrative 
comment to accomplish the very same effect. 


Example 99 = Matthew 13:24, 33 


SENTENCE 4AAAnV napaPoAny i" napéðnkev «") abtoig A€ywv 
another parable he put before them saying 


It accomplishes the same purpose of segmenting the text by redundantly introducing what 
follows as another parable. The technique is repeated again in vv. 31 and 33. 


SENTENCE 3AAAnV napaPoAny t” EAdAngev uw") avtog 


another parable he told them 


It is very important for readers to know how and where to break a text down into smaller 
chunks for easier processing. Use of redundant quotative frames in the middle of a speech 
is a common way for the writer to provide the reader with instructions about where to 
segment the text. °° 


Mid-speed quotative frames are also used to serve to segment a speech at thematic 
boundaries, which at the same time slows the pace of the discourse. As Jesus asks Peter 
to reaffirm his love for him, redundant frames segment each of the exchanges. 


Example 100 John 21:16, 17 


265 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 542. 

26 Cf. Section 6.2 and the discussion of the “Cross-Linguistic Processing Hierarchy.” Based on 
this theoretical framework, the redundant quotative frames are understood first to be accomplishing a 
processing function, guiding the reader’s judgments about where to segment the text into smaller pieces for 
easier processing. 
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SENTENCE 16(@ <a" €yet a") ©) adTO náv Sevtepov 
he said to him again a second time 
SENTENCE “ca Siuwv ‘Iwdvvov ™ åyanğç ye” 
Simon [son] of John do you love me 
SENTENCE (© héyer © adt@ 
he said to him 
SENTENCE “Nai cH KUpte % od oidac övi PUA ce ” 
yes Lord you know that I love you 
SENTENCE (© A€yet © adTtH 
he said to him 
SENTENCE “Tlotuatve ta npóßatá uov ” 
shepherd [-] sheep my 
SENTENCE 17(@ <a" Eyer a") ©) aÙTÕ TÒ Tpttov 
he said to him a third [time] 
SENTENCE “ca Siuwv Iwávvov ™ @ireic yue” 


Simon [son] of John do you love me 
SENTENCE ¿àuonýðn 6 TMlétpocg 
was distressed [-] Peter 
SUE-POINT öt einev abt TÒ Tpitov 
because he said to him a third [time] 


The writer takes steps to make sure that the reader does not miss the repetition of the 
question. The use of the adverbs ‘second’ and ‘third’ accomplishes this, as do the 
redundant frames in vv. 16a and 17a. Each of them is framed using an HP, calling further 
attention to them. 


The use of quotative frames in the midst of a speech is unnecessary, which has the effect 
of making it stand out. The use also represents the writer’s choice to highlight a break in 
the flow of the text that would not otherwise have stood out nearly so much. Each frame 
falls in an appropriate place based on the content of the speeches. Minimally, the breaks 
in the speech signal to the reader where to segment the text into smaller chunks. Because 
the segments are so clear, the frames also accomplish a pragmatic function. Creating such 
discontinuities are often placed just before a significant statement or portion of the 
speech. 


When redundant frames are used in contexts where there is a change in speakers, the 
effect is to attract more attention to the change. One common motivating factor is to 
signal a change in the direction of the speech, that the new speaker will take the 
conversation somewhere other than where the previous speaker was directing it. Another 
common factor is to draw attention to a significant statement or pronouncement that 
follows. 


7.4 Suggested Reading 
Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 231-270. 
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Miller, Cynthia L. “Introducing Direct Discourse in Biblical Hebrew Narrative.” Pages 
199-241. In Biblical Hebrew and Discourse Linguistics. Edited by Robert D. 
Bergen. Dallas, Tex.: Summer Institute of Linguistics, 1985. 
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8. Tail-Head Linkage 


This chapter describes the function of a certain kind of repetition called “Tail-head 
linkage.” This device involves the repetition of some action from one clause at the 
beginning of the next clause, often as a circumstantial participial clause. In other words, 
the ‘tail’ of one clause becomes the ‘head’ of the next. Here is the definition from the 
LDGNT glossary: 


Tail-Head Linkage—The process of restating an action from the previous clause 
(the tail) at the beginning of the following clause (the head) in order to more 
closely link it to the preceding clause. It has the effect of slowing down the flow 
of the discourse before something surprising or important. 


Instances of tail-head linkage are graphically represented by the & symbol at the 
beginning and end. 


We often use tail-head linkage in English to build suspense by slowing down the flow of 
the story with redundant information. Even though the information is not semantically 
necessary to understand the story, it still plays an important role in the discourse. Imagine 
I wanted to tell you about something surprising that happened to me in the basement of 
my house. 


I heard a crash in the basement while eating dinner, so I decided to go downstairs 
and see what had happened. As I was going downstairs... 


I think you can picture of what might follow. Levinsohn states regarding tail-head 
linkage, “Its rhetorical effect is to slow down the story and thus highlight a significant 
event that follows.””°” 


8.1 Conventional Explanation 
The kind of repetition found in tail-head linkage is typically attributed to a redactor or 
editor that has inserted the extra information in order to smooth a transition from older 
material to new material that has been added to a discourse. This is especially true in the 
synoptic gospels where there are similar versions of a discourse. The reasoning goes that 
that the only reason one would find this kind of repetition is due to the work of an editor 
at some point in the compositional process. 


For instance, in Matthew 9 Jesus has been teaching about putting new wine into old 
wineskins. In v. 18 there is a reiteration of the fact that he has been speaking, provided in 
the form of a circumstantial frame at the beginning of the verse: 


SENTENCE 1845 0F Toita ™Madvrtod AcAobvtoc awto e» <! ioù dD 
these [things] [as] he was saying to them behold 
Tm Gpywv eic™MEABHv Tpocexdver abt Aéywv Str 
of the rulers one came [and] knelt down before him saying [-] 
SENTENCE “(X TF‘H @vydtnp yov ™ «dpi. éteAevdtyoev X) 
[-] daughter my [has] just now died 


°67 T evinsohn, Discourse Features, 290. 
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Davies and Allison construe the repetition at the beginning of the verse to be “a 
redactional introduction which replaces Mk 5:21, a verse which would be inappropriate 
for the new, Matthean context.°*” They view it as providing an appropriate introduction 
to its new context in Matthew compared to its placement in the gospel of Mark.” In 
Hendriksen’s view, repeating the action highlights the simultaneity of the events, i.e. 
“while Jesus was still answering the question regarding fasting.” 


There are similar views postulated regarding the repetition observed in Matthew 12:46. 


SENTENCE 464650 En «6M gttot AmAotvtoc toic dyAoic >  i5od 
[was] stil [while] he speaking to the crowds behold 
DE ġ pýrtyp Kai of dSeAq@oi avtot "~~ efottiKeoav 
[-] mother and [-] brothers his were standing there 
eeu) 
outside 
Commentators have recognized the repetition and construed it as evidence of redaction 
by some editor in the gospel’s development. They may in fact be right, but claiming it is 
a sign of redaction simply sidesteps the issue. It provides no insight into why the redactor 
included it, or any insight into what the device contributes to the discourse. Regardless of 
who placed it there, or what it might be evidence of, it is still accomplishing a very 
specific discourse function. 


The redactor is often pictured as incompetent or inept, unable to remove ‘extra’ words as 
in these passages from Matthew. Berlin makes some helpful comments regarding form 
and source criticism: 


Here, as in source criticism, the burden of reading and interpreting is shifted from 

the reader to the author, and qualities which in modern literature would be valued- 
-e.g. complexity, multiple meanings, allusions to earlier ideas--are discredited for 

their literary worth and understood as evidence of “layers.” 


This is not to claim that the ancients have the same literary sensibilities as moderns. 
However, moderns are often quick to discount literary sophistication, particularly where 
there is a mismatch in literary devices. Nearly every prominence-marking device 
described so far in this book has used a redundant element of some kind, and tail-head 
linkage is no exception. Regardless of origins, it nonetheless accomplishes a describable 
task in the discourse. 


Similar appeals to ‘signs of redaction’ have been made about repetition in the Hebrew 
Bible, especially regarding what Berlin describes as ‘resumptive repetition’. After 


268 Davies and Allison, Saint Matthew, 125 

26 Allen comes to a similar conclusion about the repetition: "The editor now, as before (see on 
8:18), postpones Mk 2:23-4:34. He has already inserted 4:35-5:20. This brings him therefore to Mk 5:21— 
43, which contains two miracles, one set within the other. The editor probably counted this as one incident 
rather than as two miracles" (Willoughby C. Allen, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel 
According to St. Matthew [ICC; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1907], 94). 

2?" Hendriksen, Gosep! According to Matthew, 430. 


27! Berlin, Poetics and Interpretation, 123. 
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presenting examples from | Kings, she comments “These examples are convincing 
because in both cases the intervening material seems, on the basis of its content or by 
comparison with a parallel account, to have been a later edition. But, as Talmon has 
demonstrated, this technique of resumptive repetition occurs elsewhere, in some cases 
where there is no question of later additions, and is to be explained as a technique 
whereby the narrative can convey simultaneous events.”””” In other words, if tail-head 
linkage is indeed a device for tightening connections between events in order to create a 
sense of simultaneity and suspense, then someone has made the choice to insert it to 
accomplish this task in the discourse. If the discourse explanation provides a reasonable 
explanation for the usage, we must ask whether it was really a valid sign of redaction to 
begin with.*” Even if one construes it as evidence of redaction, the question still remains 
of why the editor would insert it. 


82 Discourse Explanation 


Levinsohn defines tail-head linkage in the NT”” as “the repetition, in an adverbial or 
participial clause at the beginning (the head) of the new sentence, of the main verb and 
other information that occurred in the previous sentence (the tail).””” As Berlin alludes 
to, repeating a previous action can accomplish a number of things. In English, the idiom 
‘meanwhile back at the ranch...’ generically signals a switch from the current storyline to 
some other storyline that is simultaneously occurring. Tail-head linkage is similar, in that 
repeating some preceding event as the circumstantial context for whatever action follows 
creates a much closer connection between the two than omitting the repetition. 


°? Thid., 126; Berlin raises an important methodological question regarding the insights from 


poetics (and discourse studies), and the impact they should have on reassessing critical methodologies. "So 
it remains a methodological question whether, having explained a piece of evidence synchronically, we can 
then use the same piece of evidence for a diachronic reconstruction. That is, if a phrase like *7"1 is part of 
the present discourse, serving a poetic function in the present text, can it also be taken as proof that the 
story which it opens once existed outside of the context in which it is now located?" (Ibid., 126-127). 
Perhaps it can do both. The point to be gleaned from this is to exegete all of the text, regardless or origins. 
Most critical methods are based on an inability to explain textual phenomenon. They have not come back to 
critically re-evaluate the reliability of these criteria in light of insights gained from poetics and discourse 
studies. 

273 Source and form criticisms developed to explain anomalies in the text that could not adequately 
be accounted for using traditional methods. Critical scholars hypothesized a complex compositional history 
involving multiple editors or 'redactors'. If the anomalies that previously could not be explained without 
critical methods now find a more appropriate explanation from poetics and text-linguistics, then there is a 
tremendous need to re-evaluate the hypothesizes signs of redaction. They may not be as valid an indicator 
as traditionally thought. 

°74 Tail-head linkage is found in many other languages besides Koine Greek. Dooley and 
Levinsohn provide the following description: 

A distinctive form of repetition frequently found in oral material is TAIL-HEAD LINKAGE 
(Thompson and Longacre, “Adverbial Clauses, 209-13). This consists of the repetition in a subordinate 
clause, at the beginning (the “head”) of a new sentence, of at least the main verb of the previous sentence 
(the “tail”),1 as in ... he arrived at the house. When he arrived at the house, he saw a snake. Johnston 
(1976:66) found that tail-head linkage, considered the “life blood of narrative discourse in most Papua New 
Guinea languages”, was edited out of written texts by native speakers" (Analyzing Discourse, 16). 

27 Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 197. 
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Tail-head linkage also has the effect of slowing the pace of the narrative, since the 
information is redundant. *”° As I have shown, doing something that slows the pace is an 
oft-used highlighting device to point forward to something important. Levinsohn states 
“This repetition may be thought of as a rhetorical device that slows the story down prior 
to the significant event or speech.”””” 


Think about the role this device plays in English storytelling. If I were to say something 
like, “...so I walked upstairs. And as I was walking up the stairs...” and nothing 
significant happened in the main clause that follows, you would probably be disappointed 
or perhaps frustrated. This device is used in various languages of the world to accomplish 
the same basic task: slowing down the narrative just before something surprising or 
important. It is fanciful to believe that the only role it plays is a tell-tale sign of an inept 
redactor in light of its pervasive use in a diverse array of languages. 


8.3 Application 


The first example is taken from John’s account of the healing of the official’s son. The 
story involves two different locations: where the official and Jesus are talking, and where 
his son lies sick in bed. At the point that John switches from the one to the other, tail- 
head linkage is used to indicate that these potentially unrelated events are indeed closely 
connected, fostering a sense of simultaneity. John’s usage makes clear the connection 
between Jesus’ announcement of healing and the timing reported by the servants. 


Example 101 John 4:51 


SENTENCE 3175n è (SF abrod T xatafbatvovtoc & m oi SobA01 abtod ™ 
now [-] [as] he was going down [-] slaves his 
Omrvinoav avt@ A€yovtec 
met him saying 
SUB-POINT ou 6 naigabtod ™ f 


that [-] child his was alive 


John further reinforces the simultaneity by including the dialogue between the official 
and his servants about the specific time in v. 52.” The same information could have 
been communicated without the repetition: ‘He departed. His slaves met him saying...’ 
Though this communicates the same content, it does not make the temporal correlation as 
explicit as using the tail-head linkage. 


Acts 4 recounts the story of Peter and the apostles’ imprisonment and release. Verse 21a 
states that they were released, followed by elaboration in vv. 21b-22 on exactly why they 
released them. In other words, the apostles have left the Sanhedrin and the story remains 


276 Callow states, "Whatever form of repetition is used, the effect is always the same. The second 
mention of the event provides virtually no new information in itself, hence it slows down the information 
rate considerably" (Discourse Considerations, 74). 

277 TL evinsohn, Discourse Features, 197. 

°78 Neither Matthew nor Luke use tail-head linkage in their account, nor do they include the 
clarification of John 4:53. This suggests that the writers had different objectives in what each wanted to 
highlight, based on the overall objectives for their gospels. We should not be surprised at differences like 
these, in that they point to differing purposes among the gospel writers in reporting the events. 
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focused on this location based on the elaboration. The reader needs to be aware of the 
switch to the new scene of the apostles returning to report what has happened to them. 


Example 102 Acts 4:23, 24 
21 And when they had further threatened them, they let them go, finding no way to 


punish them, because of the people, for all were praising God for what had 
happened. ” For the man on whom this sign of healing was performed was more 


than forty years old (ESV). 
SENTENCE 2344 ‘AnoAvGévtec << ðè HABov mpdctodcs  idfouc 
[when they] were released and they went to ([-] their own [people] 
SENTENCE Kal ånýyyeav 
and reported 
SUB-POINT boa m npòç abtods ™ oi dpxiepeic kai oi npeoPUtEpor cinav 


all that to them the chief priests and the elders had said 


The tail-head linkage explicitly signals to the reader that there has been a switch, and 
portrays it as “meanwhile back at the ranch’ from the standpoint of time. Although the 
Sanhedrin are scratching their heads about the matter, the apostles go and report to the 
disciples. The tail-head linkage in v. 23 stands out somewhat in that it is not needed to 
signal a switch from the Sanhedrin to the apostles. The effect of using it in this context is 
two-fold. There is still the close connection made between the events, but the slowing of 
the narrative has the prototypical effect of attracting extra attention to the event or speech 
that follows. In this case, it is the response of the disciples to the apostles’ report from v. 
24, which is also introduced using tail-head linkage. 


SENTENCE 24qTP oi m) §2 (<> cxovoavtec & dy00vpadov Åpav 
[when] they and heard [it] with one mind they lifted 


Qwviv Tpdc tov Bedv Kai einav 
[their] voices to [-] God and said 


COMPLEX “CA AÉOTOTA M) T ob T 
Master you 
BULLET (h 6 Towjoag Tov ovpavov 

[are] the one who made the heaven 

BULLET Kal mv yiv 
and the earth 

BULLET Kal mv BáAacoav 
and the sea 

BULLET Kai návta ta évavtoic 


and all the things in them 


The response could have been reported more easily and efficiently without the repetition, 
but it would not have had the same highlighting effect. The use of tail-head linkage helps 
the reader to better understand how the writer viewed the contribution of these events to 
the overall discourse. 


The next example is taken from Matthew 14, which recounts the beheading of John the 
Baptist by Herod. There is a switch from the story of the beheading to Jesus feeding the 
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5000 beginning in v. 13. The tail-head linkage has the effect strengthening the link 
between these events, as though Jesus’ departure was a direct response to Herod’s 
actions. 


Example 103 Matthew 14:13 


SENTENCE 13(4'Axovoag è ó ‘Incotg  dvexMpnoev (d éxeiBev oD 
heard [it] now [-] [when] Jesus he withdrew from there 
BULLET év TAoiw 
in a boat 
BULLET giç Epnuov tóTov 
to an isolated place 
BULLET Kat idtav 
by himself 
SENTENCE KaidKovoavteg of  dyAot AKoAovOnoav abt ne% and tæv 
and heard [it] [when] the crowds they followed him by land from the 
TOAEWV 
towns 


Although there is a switch from the scene of Herod’s birthday and John’s beheading to 
Jesus’ teaching, the repetition of ‘hearing’ (as opposed to some other action) implies that 
Jesus’ decision to depart was tied to hearing the report about John. The transitions in the 
synoptic parallels in Mark 6:29-30 and Luke 9:9-10 represent the default choice to simply 
place the events in order without specifying any particular relation between John’s 
beheading and the feeding of the 5000. This again suggests differing objectives in 
relating the stories as evidenced by the choices made in how each writer relates the story. 


Matthew 17 describes Jesus’ transfiguration and the annunciation from heaven. Before 
the annunciation, Peter suggests in v. 4 that tabernacles should be built for the three men 
he sees with Jesus. Tail-head linkage is used in v. 5 to explicitly portray what follows as 
closely linked with Peter’s speech. Again, since there is no switch of location, the tail- 
head linkage has a slowing effect, closely connecting potentially unrelated events and 
attracting extra attention to the proclamation from the cloud. 


Example 104 Matthew 17:5 


SENTENCE Om ën Mme qóroð ™Aahodvtoc & «! idob D TF vepeAn 
[was] still [while] he speaking behold cloud 
Qwtewn T émeokiacev AÙTOÚÇ 
a bright overshadowed them 


SENTENCE Kai idob D I Owvt] ™ EK Tig VE@~EeANGS Aéyovoa 
and behold avoice from the cloud said 
SENTENCE “(i m Obté¢ ™ m) gotiv 6 vide yov 6 a&yanntdéc 
this is [-] Son my [-] beloved 
SUB-POINT év @  evddxnou 
with whom I am well pleased 
SENTENCE dxovete abtob ” 
listen to him 
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Note the use attention-getter ‘behold’ before both the introduction of the cloud and the 
voice, attracting even more attention to the proclamation that follows. The same 
information could have been related without the tail-head linkage as in Mark 9:6-7, but 
without achieving the same effect. 


SUPPORT é ob yap der tí ånokpðñ 
[he did] not for know what he should answer 
SUPPORT Exgofot yap éyévovto 
terrified because they were 
SENTENCE 7Kal €y€veto ve~eAn émtoxidJovoa adtoic 
and came acloud [and] overshadowed them 
SENTENCE Kal €yEVETO PWV] EK TÇ vVeMeANS 
and came avoice from the cloud 
SENTENCE “(iT Obté¢ ™ m) gotwv 6 vidg yov 6 &yanntóç 
this is [-] Son my [-] beloved 
SENTENCE axovete abtob ” 
listen to him 


Luke 9:34 uses tail-head linkage, suggesting a similar interest in highlighting the speech 
that it introduces. 


SENTENCE ame taða Mèm adtod ™ Aéyovtoç H éyéveto 
these [things] and [while] he was saying came 


vegéàn Kai éneokiafev aÙTOÚÇ 
a cloud and overshadowed them 


SENTENCE égopýðnoav ðè év TH eiceABeiv abtovc eic mv vegéànv 
they were afraid and as [-] entered they into the cloud 
We again find evidence of differences in the writer’s priorities or intentions based on the 
kinds of discourse devices that are used to represent the propositional content. 


I have only annotated one instance of tail-head linkage in Mark: at Jesus’ arrest in the 
garden of Gethsemane. The device is also found in the synoptic parallels.” 


Example 105 Mark 14:43 


27 Note that John's gospel uses tail-head linkage in this pericope, but not to highlight Judas' 


arrival. Instead John uses it in 18:1 to highlight the transition from the upper room discourse to the scene in 
the garden. 
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SENTENCE BKai e0O0c (S ën adtod AdAobivtocg H (O napayivetat © 
and immediately [was] still [while] he speaking arrived 
BULLET TobSac (ah Eig TOV SHdeKa d) 
Judas one of the twelve 
BULLET Kal yet abtod GyAog uetà yaxapõv Kai EVAwV 
and with him acrowd with swords and clubs 
BULLET TAPA THV åpxiepéwv Kal THV ypayyatéwv Kai TÖV npeopuvtépwv 


from the chief priests and the scribes and the elders 


The two events could simply have been placed together without any linkage. Note also 
that the tail-head linkage co-occurs with the use of the HP, another forward-pointing 
device that highlights what follows.”® The effect of the repetition is to create the sense 
that Judas arrives just as Jesus finishes speaking to the disciples. This is important to the 
writer, since in v. 42 Jesus states: 


" 


SENTENCE (iSo0vD 7 ó mapadidovg uwe™ Üyyıkev 
look the one who is betraying me is approaching 
The effect of using the tail-head linkage in v. 43 is to attract more attention to an 
important event that follows: Jesus’ dialogue with Judas, whom Mark reminds us is ‘one 
of the twelve’ using an overspecified noun phrase to thematically highlight this 
information.”*! 


The account of the rich young ruler is found in Luke 18:18-30, and consists of a dialogue 
between Jesus and a rich man wanting to make sure that he will inherit eternal life. Tail- 
head linkage is used in a series of three verses to slow the pace of the dialogue in order to 
highlight the speech that follows each instance. Note that this represents the writer’s 
choice about how to represent the material. 


Example 106 Luke 18:22, 23, 24 


280 CF, Chapter 6. 
381 Cf. Section 15.2.1. 
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SENTENCE 22¢45 d&Kovoac 5é 6 ‘Inootc & einev abt 
[when he] heard [this] and [-] Jesus said to him 
SENTENCE “mw “En ™ é&v oo. Àeiner 
[is] stil one [thing] to you lacking 
SENTENCE m névta doa exec ™mWAnoov Kai ıáðoç mTwXoÜÇ 
all that you have sell and distribute [it] to the poor 
SENTENCE Kai = &Ee1g @noavpòv év toic oùpavoiç 
and you will have treasure in [-] heaven 
SENTENCE Kal dedpo &xoAoveet uor ” 
and come follow me 
SENTENCE 23m ġ m è > åkoúcaç (M tadta wm) neEpÍAVrog 
[-] but [when he] heard these [things] very sad 
éyevrjon 
he became 
SUPPORT Hv yàp ~~ TAovat0c opóðpa 
he was because wealthy extremely 
SENTENCE 24> 15@v è abtov ó 'Inooðç mepiAunov yevouevov &) einev 
saw and him [-] [when] Jesus very sad becoming he said 
SENTENCE “Iç SvoKdAws E oi ta xprata Exovtes ™ ic tv 


how with difficulty those [-] wealth who possess into the 


Baoureiav tod Ge0d cionopevovtat 
kingdom of God enter 


The answer that the rich ruler provides to Jesus in v. 21 sets the stage for Jesus to redirect 
him to something more costly than keeping the commandments: selling all that he has 
and giving it away in preparation for following Jesus. This change in direction could also 
have been communicated using a redundant quotative frame, however it may have made 
the exchange look more like an argument than pushing the rich man to look deeper. A 
quotative frame is not an option in v. 23, since it is a narrative comment. 


Another effect of the tail-head linkage in this context is to closely relate the events to one 
another. Far from being signs of redaction, the use of tail-head linkage here suggest an 
intimacy or tight connection in this dialogue. Each response is explicitly tied back to the 
other speaker’s action. In other words, the idea of selling everything is not portrayed as 
some idea Jesus pulls out of thin air, but is a direct response to hearing the rich man’s 
answer. The rich man’s sadness is directly linked to Jesus’ request that he sell everything. 
Jesus’ statement in v. 24 ff. is portrayed as a direct response to the rich man’s response to 
Jesus’ request of him. 


The synoptic parallels in Mark 10 and Matthew 19 do not use tail-head linkage. The 
events are simply related to one another implicitly by virtue of their linear placement in 
the text. Luke’s usage suggests a much greater interest in highlighting the relationships 
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between the events. It also has the effect of slowing the pace, attracting more attention to 
what follows.”*” 


The next example is taken from Matthew’s description of Jesus’ prediction of his death 
on their way to Jerusalem. In this case, the repetition is in the dialogue itself rather than 
in narrative proper. There is no need for both statements. The inclusion of the 
circumstantial clause in the narrative of v. 17 sets the stage for processing Jesus’ first 
comment as tail-head linkage in v. 18. 


Example 107 Matthew 20:18 
SENTENCE 7Kai dvabaivwv ó 'Inooðç cic ‘IepoodAvua napéAafev tovc dwdexa 
and was going up [as] Jesus to Jerusalem he took the twelve 


uaðntàç kat iðíav 
disciples by themselves 


SENTENCE Kal E év ti 65@ © enev abtoic 
and onthe way said to them 
SENTENCE 18" (1 'Ioù D <> dvabatvouev iç ‘TIepoodAvua 
behold we are going up to Jerusalem 
SENTENCE Kai 6 vidg tod dvOpwrnov ™ napadoOrycetat toig dpxrepedorv 
and the Son of Man will be handed over to the chief priests 
Kal ypauuatedotv 
and scribes 
SENTENCE Kal kataKptvodet avtov Bavatw 


and they will condemn him to death 


In v. 17 we learn that Jesus and his disciples are heading up to Jerusalem. The disciples 
likely knew where they were going, so there may have been no need for repeating this 
information from the narrative in the speech of v. 18.’** The effect of having these 
statements repeated is to slow the pace of the narrative for the reader. Matthew could 
have simply allowed Jesus’ words to report that they were going to Jerusalem, instead of 
stating it in the narrative before the speech. Choosing to repeat the information slows the 
pace of the discourse just before Jesus’ announcement about the Son of Man. This 
prediction that Jesus is to be handed over to the chief priests and scribes comes just 
before the triumphal entry. The statements regarding Jesus’ betrayal and death become 
increasingly more specific as the passion story unfolds.*** In light of its importance to 
the events that follow, it is not surprising that the writer would make some effort to draw 
attention to it. 


282 The question posed by the rich man in Matt 19:20c has a comparable effect of slowing the 
flow, compared to Jesus telling him that he yet lacks something, as in Luke's account. This question draws 
extra attention to the answer that is to follow, compared to Luke's disclosure of the same information. 

283 Cf, Joshua 13:1 for the same kind of repetition: "Now Joshua was old and advanced in years 
when the Lord said to him, “You are old and advanced in years, and very much of the land remains to be 
possessed" (NASB). 

284 Cf. Matt 12:40; 17:9-12, 22. 
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Another example of tail-head linkage is found in the scene where Mary goes to visit 
Elizabeth after hearing from the angel that both she and Elizabeth are to give birth to 
sons, and that Elizabeth is already in her third month of the pregnancy. 


Example 108 Luke 1:41 


SENTENCE kai ciohAGev eiç Tov oikov Zayapiov Kai Hondoato tv “EModBet 
and entered into the house of Zechariah and greeted [-] Elizabeth 
SENTENCE kal éy€veto (™ wo ÄkKovoev TOV donaoLOV tç Maptag Å 
and it happened when heard the greeting of Mary [-] 
"EAtod Pet ™ <> Eoxiptynaev Tò Ppégog év TH kovig avtiic 
Elizabeth leaped the baby in [-] womb her 
SENTENCE Kal €mArjoOn tvevuatog ġyíov = “EAtodfet 
and was filled Spirit with the Holy [-] Elizabeth 


Elizabeth’s baby is John the Baptist, who will prepare the way for Jesus ministry. His 
leaping in the womb is portrayed as a direct response to hearing Mary’s greeting based on 
the use of the tail-head repetition. It is also something of a foretaste of what is to come. 
His response to Mary’s greeting precipitates a series of significant speeches that are 
related to one another. In verse 42, Elizabeth asks Mary why she has come to visit in light 
of how blessed she is by God to be the mother of the Lord. Participles are used to 
background the circumstances? as though to say, ‘in light of the fact that you are blessed 
among women, and that the fruit of your womb is blessed, why in the world would you 
visit me?’ Mary responds in v. 46 ff. with what come to be known as ‘the Magnificat’, a 
prayer of thanksgiving and praise to the Lord for all that he has done and is doing in her 
life. 


To summarize, the repetition of ‘hearing the greeting’ does several things. It creates an 
explicit connection between John’s leaping in the womb and hearing Mary’s greeting. 
Omitting the repetition would have left this relationship implicit by virtue of the ordering 
of the events. The repetition also has the effect of slowing the narrative just before the 
significant event of John’s leaping that precipitates the series of speeches that follow. 


The last part of Luke 9 contains a series of brief interactions between would-be followers 
and Jesus as he travels to a new village. 


Example 109 Luke 9:57 


SENTENCE Sékai EmopevOrnoay iç étépav KOUNV 
and they proceeded to another village 
SENTENCE 57K (& nopevouévwv avtv év t Óð® & einév TIC TPÒÇ AUTOV 
and were going [as] they on the road said someone to him 
SENTENCE “"AKoAovOrjow cot Grou àv anépyy” 


I will follow you wherever [-] you go 
The use of the tail-head linkage accomplishes several things. The repetition has the effect 
of slowing the pace of the narrative, creating anticipation. Second, it suggests a 
simultaneous relationship between the events, as though the people are making these 


285 Cf. Chapter 12. 
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pronouncements to Jesus as he is walking along. It portrays Jesus as focused on the 
journey, and possibly not stopping for the conversations. Finally, the slowing down using 
repetition draws attention to the significant speeches that follow. These include the Son 
of Man having nowhere to lay his head (vv. 57-58), letting the dead bury the dead (vv. 
59-60), and not looking back once one has put his hand to the plow (wv. 61-62). 


Each one of the would-be followers has the same problem: placing a higher priority on 
something other than following Jesus. There is no indication from Luke that any of these 
potential disciples responded by following Jesus. Luke’s use of tail-head linkage creates 
the impression that these interactions occur while Jesus is mission-focused, moving from 
one ministry place to the next. In each interaction, Jesus challenges the person to count 
the cost of following him. This results in Jesus speaking about mission while he is 
actively carrying it out, moving from place to place. Matthew’s account beginning in 
8:18 implies travel, but does not make it explicit. Luke’s use of tail-head linkage 
represents the choice to place these interactions about ‘following’ in a particular narrative 
context, based on his communicative objectives. 


The story of raising Lazarus from the dead in John 11 exhibits heavy use of tail-head 
linkage to slow the narrative flow in order to draw attention to significant speeches or 
events that follow. In v. 3, Jesus is told that ‘the one whom he loves’ is sick. The 
implication is that they are informing him of this in order to have Jesus heal Lazarus, to 
prevent him from dying. Verse 4 records Jesus’ response to this situation. 


Example 110 John 11:4 


SENTENCE 4 = @kovoac 5é 6 ‘Incotc > einev 
when he heard [it] now [-] Jesus said 
SENTENCE “(oo AŬT Å dobévera m d) (X obk Zot mpd Odvatov x? 
this [-] sickness not is to death 
BULLET GAN (v bnEp tg 56ENs tod Geod v? 
but for the glory of God 
SUB-POINT {va õočacðfj ó viòçTtoððecoð öl attic” 
in order that may be glorified the Son of God through it 


This statement makes it appear as though Jesus is not worried about Lazarus’ sickness. 
However, he does die, and questions remain about why he allowed this to happen and 
whether Lazarus will be raised or not. The writer uses a number of devices to slow the 
flow and build up the suspense by delaying the conclusion. In the verse leading up to the 
next tail-head linkage in v. 28, Lazarus has died and Martha has conveyed to Jesus that 
had he been there Lazarus would not have died. After this interaction with Jesus, Martha 
returns to the house and informs Mary that Jesus has arrived. 


Example 111 John 11:28, 29 
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SENTENCE 28K ai (< OF roto ™ einodon >) amfjAGev 
and this [when she] had said she went 
SENTENCE Kal EPHVNOEV Mapiay (h THY GbEAQNV atig k>) 
and called Mary [-] sister her 
ELABORATION Ad@pa cinotoa 
privately saying 
SENTENCE “O 15doKaAog népectiv 
the teacher is here 
SENTENCE Kai @wvet oe” 
and is calling for you 
SENTENCE 29¢ ql (<> 0 éxeivyn ™ oD bE™ Go HKovoev ™ <>) Åyépðn tayd 
that one so when she heard [it] gotup quickly 
SENTENCE Kal ÑPXETO Tpd¢ adtov 


and went to him 


This two-fold use of tail-head linkage is followed by more background information in vv. 
30-31 that Jesus had not yet entered the village, and that the Jews followed Mary out of 
town, assuming that she was going to the tomb to mourn. The net result of all of this 
repetition and background information is to delay the expected dialogue between Mary 
and Jesus, one of the climaxes of the story. We are not told what Mary was thinking or 
feeling, so the reader is left to place themselves in her shoes, so to speak. The speeches 
between Mary and Jesus are sprinkled with highlighting devices, especially the historical 
present. They have the effect of drawing attention to the speech that follows. 


As Jesus finally reaches the tomb and prepares to raise Lazarus, his prayer in vv. 41-42 
has the effect of delaying the expected event. Jesus’ call for Lazarus to come out in v. 43 
is framed using tail-head linkage, repeating the action of saying the prayer in a 
backgrounded participial clause. 


Example 112 John 11:43 


4 So they took away the stone. And Jesus lifted up his eyes and said, “Father, I 
thank you that you have heard me. # I knew that you always hear me, but I said 
this on account of the people standing around, that they may believe that you sent 


me” (ESV). 
SENTENCE Skai (m «arr ë taða “=m eim@v S) 7 wv veyaAn 
and these [things] [when he] had said voice with a loud 
7) Expavyacev 
he cried out 
SENTENCE “ Aáțape Sedpo Fw ” 


Lazarus come out 


This story illustrates well the use of delay tactics like repetition and background 
information to slow the pace of the story, drawing it out in order to build suspense. The 
use of tail-head linkage in this chapter fits well with what we have observed in the 
synoptic gospels and Acts. 
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Understanding devices like tail-head linkage will not only pay dividends in exegesis, but 
also in exposition. The same kinds of strategies that we see the biblical writers use can 
also be used when preaching or presenting the content to English speakers. 
Understanding the function of the device will also aid in the proper representation of the 
story in exposition. 


8.4 Suggested Reading 
Callow, Discourse considerations in Translating the Word of God, 74-81. 


Dooley and Levinsohn, Analyzing Discourse: A Manual of Basic Concepts, 15-18. 


Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 197-200. 


Part II: Information Structuring Devices 
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9. Introduction to Information Structure 


This chapter*** provides an introduction to ‘information structure’, which is most often 
referred to in NT studies as ‘word order’ analysis. Discussions of word order in Greek 
have fundamentally been interested in determining the preferred or ‘normal’ ordering of 
clause components. Some of this interest is motivated by wanting to properly classify 
Greek with other similar languages. Such study ends up telling you what orders are 
possible, and perhaps preferred. But if offers little explanatory help for understanding the 
meaningful difference of using one order compared to another. Is there a better 
explanation than claiming ‘stylistic variation’ or ‘emphasis’? 


Most languages have some means by which writers can structure discourse, prioritizing 
and organizing it based on their communication goals. As we shall see, English relies 
heavily upon intonation to accomplish this task, whereas Koine Greek relies upon its 
flexible word order to structure the information. The goal of this chapter is to introduce 
the principles used for structuring information across languages, principles that apply 
equally well to English and Greek, even though the languages use different means of 
grammaticalizing the same discourse function. These principles provide insight into the 
writers’ intention and motivation for changing the order of the clause components from 
an expected patterns in the Greek NT. 


9.1 Conventional Explanation 


Greek grammarians seem to have a love-hate relationship with the issue of word order. 
Most seem to believe that there is some significance to the variation observed, yet it has 
proven difficult to delineate principles that accurately describe the variation. Porter states, 
“Many of the standard reference grammars of the Greek of the NT are convinced that 
standard NT Greek ‘word order’ is verb-subject-object.””*’ The grammarians Porter 
refers to are Winer, ® Robertson, BDF, MHT, Moule, 7°? and Schwyzer.’ However, 
though each recognized a tendency toward VSO, most were reluctant to say much more. 


It seems that these grammarians had a rather strict conception of word order. Unless the 
language nearly always followed a certain pattern, little could legitimately be claimed 
about word order. This view seems to be based upon using English as the standard: since 
it exhibits a very rigid word order, it is therefore easily describable. Greek and Hebrew 
exhibit what has been called ‘free word order’. The great disparity in ordering principles 
between English and the biblical languages has lead some to despair that anything can be 
conclusively claimed regarding ordering principles. It is critical to note that the 
preoccupation with describing the typology of the language has provided little 


286 Portions of the chapter are excerpted from “What Difference Does It Make If NT Greek Has a 
Default Word Order or Not?” a paper presented at the Evangelical Theological Society Annual Meeting, 
Washington D.C., November 2006. 

287 Porter, Idioms, 293. 

288 G, B. Winer, A Treatise on the Grammar of New Testament Greek (Third revised ed.; trans. W. 
F. Moulton; Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1882). 

29 C, F. D. Moule, An Idiom Book of New Testament Greek (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1959). 

°° Schwyzer, E., Griechische Grammatik (2 vols.; Munich: Beck, 1939, 1950), 2:693. 
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understanding of how and why the language structures clauses as it does. Little attention 
has been given to insights from the field of information structure. 


The accepted view seems to be that the most emphatic or prominent part of the sentence 
is placed at the beginning, although most recognized that this was not a rule.””! 
Robertson’s comments on the matter illustrate well this tension regarding word order. He 
states “the predicate very commonly comes first...simply because the predicate is most 
frequently the main point in the clause.””” He then goes on to criticize Blass for making 
too strong a claim on the matter of VSO ordering, concluding that there is no “unalterable 
rule in the Greek sentence save that of spontaneity.”””* Even though Robertson ostensibly 
rejects the idea of a standard order in Koine Greek, only three sentences later he states 
that emphasis is indicated by “removing a word from its usual position to an unusual 
one.”””” Such a claim presupposes that an underlying “usual” order exists, even though 
Robertson himself may not have been able to adequately describe it.” When this ‘usual’ 
pattern is broken, it stands out as “unusual.” 


In many cases, statistical analysis of the various orders is used to justify a certain order as 
preferred. However, the complexity of the Greek data creates something of a conundrum, 
illustrating the limited utility of statistics. Porter states that there are two major problems 
with statistical analyses: unlike English, “the majority of Greek clauses do not express all 
of the elements used in the formulation” (i.e. predicate, subject and object), and “to base 
one’s formulation of standard order on instances where all three elements are present 
misrepresents the evidence and the results.”””° The net result of this is guarded reference 
to word order in most grammars, other than to say that the order is fairly free and seems 
to be motivated by emphasis and/or contrast.” 


>! Cf. Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 417. 


> Robertson, Grammar of Greek New Testament, 417; Porter arrives at the same conclusion: 
"The importance of the verb for Greek is confirmed by the central place occupied by the predicate in clause 
structure" (Idioms, 296). 

23 Robertson, Grammar of Greek New Testament, 417. 

2% Thid., italics mine. 

295 T contend that Robertson and others had spent enough years living in the language that they had 
internalized the syntax enough to be able to intuitively analyze it. In other words, their gut instinct was their 
guide. They did not lack an understanding of the language, but rather a framework for describing it. This 
claim will be bolstered by showing how the contradictory claims they made are valid in certain context. 
They got it, they just had difficulty communicating what they got. 

2% Porter, Idioms, 293. 

27 Wallace is representative of this, in that he does not systematically discuss the issue of word 
order in the clause, focusing instead on the classification of clauses. He does discuss the impact of word 
order on certain constructions. For instance, he notes that word order is not a reliable guide in 
distinguishing between the subject and object of infinitival constructions, where both are accusatives: 

“Just as with S[ubject]-P[redicate]N[ominative], if one of the two substantives is a pronoun and 
the other is articular (or a proper name), the pronoun is the subject term (again, regardless of word order)” 
(Greek Grammar, 194). 

Word order is also discussed in conjunction with ‘Colwell’s rule’ (Ibid., 256ff); and in 
distinguishing different kinds of participles, (e.g. participles describing attendant circumstance will precede 
the main verb [Ibid., 642]), while result participles “will be a present tense participle and will follow (in 
word order) the main verb’ (Ibid., 636). 
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In spite of Porter’s reservations regarding the statistical data, he does make some 
insightful observations about the positioning of the subject when it is present.” When it 
occurs at the beginning of a clause it “gives new or emphatic information and the 
predicate elucidates it.”°”” He notes a correlating effect associated with placement in a 
non-initial position: “When the subject is placed in the second or third position in the 
clause (i.e. after the predicate and/or complement), its markedness or emphasis 
apparently decreases... Moving the subject to a subsidiary position, however, does not 
necessarily elevate another element in the clause to a position of prominence.” Such 
comments are representative of the conundrum with respect to word order in Koine 
Greek: placing some elements at the beginning of the clause in some contexts can result 
in emphasis, but not always. Although the grammarians only provide very general 
principles describing word order, there is consensus that something related to emphasis or 
contrast motivated the NT writers to change the order of certain words, and context is the 
determining factor. 


To summarize, there seems to have been an underlying sense about what ‘standard’ order 
was, yet the complexity and frequency of the variation precluded anything more than 
general statements from being made on the issue. Judgments regarding the exegetical 
significance of word order variation seem based more on intuition about the language 
than on a clearly-defined understanding of information structure. As we will see, their 
intuition is often correct, suggesting that the classic grammarians internalized the 
information structure principles. They could intuitively describe the meaning associated 
with the patterns, even if they could not clearly express the principles in a unified 
framework. 


The claims and principles described in this section form the backdrop for the linguistic 
description that follows. Most of them will be shown to hold true in certain instances. 
What has been lacking is a descriptive framework that is flexible and robust enough to 
account for the variety of data attested in the Greek NT and Koine literature in a form 
that is accessible to non-linguists. 


°°8 Porter's interest in statistical data is motivated by the presuppositions of his methodology-- 
Systemic Functional Linguistics (SFL)--that utilizes statistical analyses to create a hierarchy or 'cline' of 
clause types. SFL repurposes a number of common linguistic terms to mean something quite different than 
most other linguistic theories (e.g. 'markedness', 'given information’, 'new information’, and 'focus' are all 
tied to the intonation structure of an, not to information structure [cf. Christopher C. Butler, “Focusing on 
Focus: A Comparison of Functional Grammar, Role and Reference Grammar and Systemic Functional 
Grammar.” LS 27 (2005):585-618; esp. 591-595]). SFL provides an adequate description of information 
structure in English, but was not originally formulated to describe non-configurational (i.e. flexible word- 
order) languages like Koine Greek. The presuppositions also differ from other functional theories in 
significant ways, though these differences are rarely discussed in the NT literature. For an overview of the 
SFL approach to word order in Koine Greek, cf. Ivan Shing Chung Kwong (The Word Order of the Gospel 
of Luke: Its Foregrounded Messages [LNTS 298; SNTG 12; London: T&T Clark, 2005), and the review by 
Runge (review of Ivan Shing Chung Kwong, The Word Order of the Gospel of Luke: Its Foregrounded 
Messages, Review of Biblical Literature [http://www.bookreviews.org] [2008]). 

2 Porter, Idioms, 296. 

°° Thid. 
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9.2 Discourse Explanation 


2.9.1 Introduction 


In section 1.3, I introduced the idea of ‘markedness’ as a strategy for organizing the 
choices available to a writer into a coherent and unified framework. This approach to 
markedness presupposes that in each set of choices there will be one that is the most 
basic, and is called the ‘default’. This is the option used when the writer chooses not to 
signal the presence of some feature. The feature may or may not be present in the default; 
it is ‘unmarked’ for the feature. Based on the unmarked option, all of the other options 
are described based upon what they signal or ‘mark’ as being present. Generally 
speaking, the unmarked option is the one that is most frequently used, though not 
always.*’' When there are more than two or three options available, statistics can be 
misleading, particularly if there are other meaningful variables that need to be factored 
into the identification of a default (e.g. genre or content, cf. discussion of certain 
adverbial clauses in Chapter 11). 


Most inquiries into Greek information structure focus upon establishing the most 
frequently occurring pattern, rather than the most basic, unmarked pattern.” I will 
occasionally refer to statistics, however establishing the most basic form is far more 
important than finding the most frequently occurring one and they are not necessarily the 
same. 


Because of the importance of understanding the concepts that follow, I will start by 
describing the use of information structuring principles in English. This explanation will 
allow us then to return in the next five chapters to how these same principles operate in 
NT Greek. 


2.9.2 Information Structure 


Information structure studies the ordering of clause components, not just single words. 
Clauses are composed of components like the subject, verb/predicate, direct and indirect 
object. They can also be composed of embedded clauses, such as subordinate or relative 
clauses. All of these components are the ones with which speakers and writers structure 
their discourse. There are certain principles to be followed in each language,’ but even 
in rigidly ordered languages like English there is still quite a bit of flexibility. The 
information of the overall discourse is structured in such a way as to best accomplish the 
speaker or writer’s desired objectives, based upon the constraints and conventions of the 
particular language. 


Craige Roberts notes that English uses intonation or prosody in ways that are language- 
specific, and which should not be expected to universally apply. “[W]e might expect that 
other languages would use very different means to achieve some of the same ends, or 


301 Cf. Edna Andrews, Markedness Theory: The Union of Asymmetry and Semiosis in Language 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 1990), 137 ff regarding the perils of using statistics alone to isolate a 
default. 

30 Cf. Kwong, Word Order; James D. Dvorak, “Thematization, Topic, and Information Flow” 
JLIAB 1 (2008): 17-37. 

303 Cf. Porter (Idioms, 291-293) for some examples from Greek. 
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would use similar means to encode other kinds of information.’ She is correct: Greek 


uses information structure to accomplish the same discourse task that is predominantly 
accomplished in English using prosody. All languages must accomplish the same basic 
set of tasks. We should not be surprised that they use different grammatical devices to 
accomplish them, based upon the constraints of each language. In both languages, the 
devices are employed to accomplish specific communicative tasks. The attested 
variations can be correlated to the content and objectives present in the discourse context. 


2.9.3. Mental Representations 


As people hear or read a discourse, they do not simply store all of the words in their head. 
Instead, they take the ideas and concepts and essentially file them away in what 
Lambrecht calls a mental representation.” This mental representation of the discourse 
has been likened to a filing cabinet, where the basic topics of the discourse are the file 
folders. As new information is added to the mental representation, it is placed into the 
appropriate file based on its content and relationship to the discourse. The topical files 
could also be conceived as being filed in drawers of the file cabinet, based on how each 
relates to the overall discourse.*”® The writer’s goal is to make sure the reader builds the 
mental representation in such a way as to best accomplish his or her communication 
objectives. Dooley and Levinsohn state, 


The organization that hearers associate with a discourse is not simply a matter of 
the linguistic structure that appears. Rather, on a more fundamental level, it is a 
reflection of how the content comes together and is stored in the mind. The forms 
of language that the speaker uses certainly play a part in this, but psychological 
research shows that the way hearers understand, store, and remember a discourse 
corresponds only partially with what was actually said (2001:10). 


The information structuring devices are one of the means used to guide the reader in their 
construction of the intended mental representation of the discourse. 


2.94 Natural Information Flow 


There is a tendency in discourse to move from what is most known to what is least 
known, as much as the constraints of the language allow.*”’ Speakers tend to start with 
what is already established or knowable in the context, and then add new or ‘non- 
established’ information to it. 


This principle is easily observed at the beginning of a story. In a context where there is no 
ongoing situation (i.e. starting from scratch), the story begins by predicating the existence 
of something before saying anything about it. The use ‘dummy’ subjects like there, e.g. 


304 Craige Roberts, “Revision of ‘Information Structure: Towards an integrated formal theory of 
pragmatics’ in OSUWPL Volume 49: Papers in Semantics (eds. Jae Hak Yoon and Andreas Kathol; The 
Ohio State University Department of Linguistics, 1999), 2. 

305 Knud Lambrecht, Information Structure and Sentence Form: Topic, Focus and the Mental 
Representations of Discourse Referents, (CSL; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 74. 

306 This analogy is based on Talmy Givon, “The Grammar of Referential Coherence as Mental 
Processing Instructions.” Linguistics 30 (1992): 5-55; cf. Lambrecht, Information Structure, 74-113). 

307 Cf. Bernard Comrie, Language universals and linguistic typology: syntax and morphology 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1989), 127-28. 
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“There was a ”, allows anew person or concept to be introduced as the object of 
the clause instead of as the subject. Such dummy devices allow us to start with something 
while not violating natural information flow, moving from known to unknown. 


For example if you knew that I had a friend named Mike, and he was the only ‘Mike’ we 

ever discussed, I could say something like “Mike and I had lunch today” without causing 

confusion. If you did not know this particular Mike or there are several ‘Mikes’ to choose 
from, I would need to introduce him before talking about him: 


“There is a friend of mine named Mike. He...” 


There are also streamlined introductions like, 


“This friend of mine named Rick, he...’°8 


Both of these conventions introduce what is going to be talked about before talking about 
it. Using the ‘dummy’ subject allows me to introduce Mike as the object instead of as the 
subject of the clause. Alternatively, I could simply introduce Mike as the object in a 
clause using some other subject knowable from an established context. 


“T had lunch today with a friend of mine named Mike.” 


These examples illustrate Natural Information Flow within a clause. This principle can 
also be found operating at higher levels of the discourse. Think about how the typical 
story develops. Generally speaking, most clauses have a topic followed by some kind of 
comment about it. Oftentimes information from the comment of one clause becomes the 
topic of the next one. For example: 


Once upon a time there was a prince. 
The prince lived in a castle. 
The castle had a huge moat around it. 


This may sound very simplistic, but it is very widespread in its application. Consider the 
following example: 


Natural Information Flow in Discourse (Mark 8:1) 
a) Ev €xeivaic taic ńuépaiç náv MOAAOD SyAov SvtoG 
In those days, again there being a large crowd 


b) Kal uñ Exovtwv tÍ Pdywor 
and they not having anything to eat, 


c) TpookadeodkpEevos tovc waOntac A€yer avTOIC 
[Jesus] calling His disciples, says to them 


Notice that the verb in clause a) uses a ‘dummy’ subject “There being...” to predicate the 
existence of the crowd. Once ‘the crowd’ is established in the discourse, it then becomes 
the topic of the following clause, grounding b) to what precedes. This quick introduction 
in Mark 8:1 provides the background for the story of feeding the four thousand. 


308 This second option uses what is called a 'left-dislocation', which is widely used in the NT for 
the same kind of task as illustrated here in English. This device is discussed in more detail in Chapter 14. 
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Every clause and every discourse is composed of a combination of established 
information and non-established information. A discourse that contributed nothing new 
would likely be boring to listen to; a discourse composed of only new information that 
was not grounded to what was already known would likely be difficult (or impossible) to 
understand. The established information provides the grounding and framework within 
which to process and store the non-established information. Communicating new 
information is the ultimate goal of the discourse. The information established in the 
mental representation provides the basis and framework for understanding the new. The 
two work together. 


What I have described so far represents the default strategy for structuring a discourse 
and the flow of information. This does not mean that it is always followed. The default 
strategy is typically used when there is nothing special that the writer wants to signal. As 
pointed out in earlier chapters, breaking default expectations typically has the effect of 
making something stand out in ways that the default form would not have accomplished. 
The resulting prominence is used to accomplish various pragmatic effects (recall the 
distinction between semantic meaning and pragmatic effect in section 1.2). These effects 
are not an inherent meaning of the syntactic form. Rather, they are an effect of using a 
form or structure in some marked way that breaks with the expected norm for that 
context. 


2.9.5 Violating Natural Information Flow and Prominence 


Simon Dik has proposed that there are two different pre-verbal positions that may or 
may not be filled in any given clause, which he calls Position 1 (P1) and Position 2 
(P2). Placing a clause component in one of these positions upsets the principle of 
natural information flow, and has the effect of assigning prominence to the component 
that it would not otherwise have received in its standard position. Dik’s model has 
successfully been applied to diverse languages, but most importantly to English, Greek 
and Hebrew.*!° The meaningful distinction between P1 and P2 is based largely upon 
whether the fronted information is established or non-established, respectively. 


One or more established (i.e. topical) elements of the clause may be placed in position 
P1. These P1 elements establish a new frame of reference," creating an explicit mental 


30 Simon Dik, The Theory of Functional Grammar. Part I: The Structure of the Clause 
(Dordrecht, Providence, R.I.: Foris, 1989), 363 

31° Tts application to Koine Greek and Biblical Hebrew is particularly relevant since the verb quite 
often occurs clause-initially (Levinsohn, Self-instruction Materials on Narrative, 3; Porter, Idioms, 293). 
From its inception, Dik's 'Functional Grammar' model focused on providing typologically-based 
descriptions of language, rather than restricting itself to English and European languages. 

31! What I refer to here as a ‘frame of reference’ has traditionally been called ‘topicalization’ 
(Lambrecht, Information Structure and Sentence Form, 6), a ‘point of departure’ (PoD) by Levinsohn 
(Discourse Features, 8), or a ‘contextualizing constituent’ (Randall Buth, “Word Order in the Verbless 
Clause: A Generative-Functional Approach,” in The Verbless Clause in Biblical Hebrew: Linguistic 
Approaches, edited by Cynthia L. Miller [Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1999], 107). 

According to Levinsohn, a PoD accomplishes two functions: 

1. “It provides a starting point for the communication; and 

2. It ‘cohesively anchors the subsequent clause(s) to something which is already in the context 
(i.e., to something accessible in the hearer’s mental representation).’ SIL-UND sec 11.3.1” (Discourse 
Features, 8). 
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grounding point for the clause that follows. Position P2, on the other hand, is where non- 
established or focal” information is placed. The prominence added to the P2 element 
marks it as “what is relatively the most important...information in the setting.”*!*? By 
default, focal information is placed as close to the end of the clause as the typology of the 
language allow, as predicted by the principle of natural information flow. Placing focal 
information in the P2 position represents the choice to take what was already the most 
important part of the clause (i.e. new and non-established), and to attract even more 
attention to it by moving it from its default position to a marked one. Linguists refer to 
this as ‘marked focus.’ Greek grammarians have traditionally referred to marked focus as 
a sub-category of ‘emphasis.’ I will use the term ‘emphasis’ in a technical sense 
throughout this volume to refer to focal information (that which is already the most 
important in the clause) that has been placed in a marked position or construction in order 
to attract more prominence to it.*'* Dik’s template is summarized below: 


Simon Dik’s Preverbal Template?" 


(P1) (P2) Verb X, where 


Position P1: may contain one or more established clause component, 
Position P2: may contain a non-established clause component, 
X represents the other non-verbal components of the clause. 


The parentheses signify that neither of the P- elements are required, however when both 
are present they will be placed in the order indicated. Position P1 is indicated graphically 
using in the examples by lsuperscripted brackets!, and position P2 will be indicated by 
bolding. 


The framework that I am advocating here likely sounds novel to those with a background 
in NT studies because of the predominance of statistics-based studies that are found in 
NT studies. This could create the impression that the work of Dik, Lambrecht and 
Levinsohn represents a non-standard model used by only a few linguists, with statistics- 
based methods being the overwhelming norm. In reality, the opposite is closer to the truth 
in the field of linguistics. Most functional linguistic frameworks utilize a “Dikian” or 
“Lambrechtian” scheme as their foundation, and differing primarily on the specific 


312 T ambrecht’s technical definition of “focus” is “the semantic component of a pragmatically 
structured proposition whereby the assertion differs from the presupposition.” It may be simplified to the 
difference between what is presupposed in a context and what is asserted in the proposition. Even more 
simply, it is the information that the writer or speaker wants you to know as a result of their utterance 
(Information Structure, 213). 

313 Dik, Functional Grammar, 19. Most linguists use the term ‘focus' to refer to the new 
information that is added in each clause. Lambrecht offers a more precise definition, describing it as the 
difference between that which is presupposed at the time of the utterance, and that which is asserted in the 
utterance (1994:206). 

314 The term 'emphasis' has been much abused, being used to justify virtually anything that a 
commentator thinks is special or important. Emphasis often indicates that they knew something was going 
on, even if they could say exactly what. Levinsohn claims "Greek grammarians tend to employ the term 
‘emphasis’ to denote any kind of prominence" (Discourse Features, 7). In light of its checkered past, I 
reluctantly chose to assign this term a more technical meaning. Despite its past, it is the simplest, most 
specific term to describe the effect of placing focal information in position P2. 

315 Dik, Functional Grammar, 363. 
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question they are seeking to answer. In other words, the statistically-based approaches 
like Systemic Functional Linguistics have been set aside by most linguists working in 
non-configurational or “flexible word-order” languages because of their inability to 
adequately describe the language data attested in the world’s languages. This latter 
approach was developed almost exclusively with respect to English, and therefore has 
proven largely ineffective as a framework for describing languages like Greek and 
Hebrew in its current form. For a more detailed discussion of these issues, cf. Section 9.4. 


2.9.6 Position P2: Emphasis 


A helpful way of understanding emphasis is to look at question and answer pairs. Most 
questions are asking for some piece of information to be filled in. The question 
encapsulates what is known or presupposed, and the blank that is to be filled is 
represented by the question word (e.g. who, what, when). In English, new/focal 
information generally receives primary accent in the sentence. If you were to read the 
sentences aloud, it would be most natural to stress the bolded words below. Here are 
some examples of questions. I provide the question, stating what is presupposed in 
parentheses; then two possible ways of answering the question are provided. 


Questions, Presuppositions, and Answers 


To whom did you give the book? (Presupposition: You gave the book to someone.) 


Default answer: I gave the book to James, or To James. 
Marked answer: (It was) to James I gave the book (and not to someone else). 


Where did you put my book? (Presupposition: You put my book somewhere.) 


Default answer: I put your book on the table, or On the table. 
Marked answer: (It was) on the table I put your book (and not somewhere else). 


When did you arrive? (Presupposition: You arrived some time.) 


Default: I arrived yesterday, or Yesterday. 
Marked: (It was) yesterday I arrived (and not at some other time). 


In each case, the bolded word(s) fill in the blank created by the question words. This 
information is the most important, regardless of its location in the clause. Placing it at the 
beginning of the clause has the effect of attracting more attention to it than in the default 
answers. The effect of this added attention it to emphasize focal information. In 
colloquial English, one might even omit the “it was” part of the construction, and keep 
the new information in the initial position, e.g. Yesterday I arrived. 


Even though English rigidly orders its clauses, there is still some degree of flexibility 
using “It is...” cleft constructions. Theoretically, every clause contains important (i.e. 
focal or new) information. The choice to take what is already important and to assign it 
more prominence has the effect of emphasizing it. 


Recall that the new or focal information is defined as the difference between what is 
presupposed and what is being asserted in the context, i.e. what “fills in the blank.” This 
means that the presupposed information changes with each new clause of the discourse, 
based upon what it contributes to you’re your mental representation of the discourse. As 
the presupposed information changes, so will the analysis of what is focal. In other 
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words, the information that answers the question is most important only because the 
question has been asked. James or on the table are not inherently important words; it is 
context that determines this. This means that if the context is changed, the importance of 
this information relative to the other parts of the clause might change as well. 


2.9.7 Position P1: Frames of Reference 


I will now take the answers to the questions above and place them in a different context 
to illustrate its impact on the status of information. 


What did you give to James and Elizabeth? 
1) [To James! I gave the book, lto Elizabeth! I gave the backpack. 


What did you do this week? 
2) ‘Yesterday! I arrived, today? I will go sightseeing. 


Notice the changes in the status of the information based on the changes in context. I am 
using the same marked answers without the ‘it was...’ cleft construction, but it does not 
have the same effect of emphasis. This information is no longer the most important part 
of the clause; it is now part of the presupposed information. The ‘what’ question in 1) 
means that the object given is the most important part of the clause, not the subject or the 
time. In 2), the action is the most important information of the clause. However, if these 
words were read with stress, they would still stand out, and still have some pragmatic 
effect. This is where the P1 slot comes into play. Placing presupposed information in a 
place of prominence has the effect of establishing an explicit frame of reference, 
providing the reader with the primary basis for connecting what follows with what 
precedes. 


In the case of 1) above, the added attention drawn to ‘James’ sets the stage for the switch 
to the new topic ‘Elizabeth’ in the next clause.*'® James is not the most important 
information in the context, what was given to him is. Thus, primary stress would still be 
placed on the bolded words, since primary sentence stress is used to mark the new or 
focal information in English. Adding secondary stress to ‘Elizabeth’ signals that it fills 
the P1 slot, providing the primary basis for relating the following clause to the one that 
precedes. The P1 information provides an explicit frame of reference for what follows. 


Similarly, adding secondary stress to ‘yesterday’ establishes a specific temporal frame of 
reference for what follows, indicating that you are talking about yesterday as opposed to 
some other day. Based on the question, the action of arriving is what is most important, 
not when. Placing the time in P1 sets the stage for a switch to a different temporal frame 
in the next clause (i.e. today). 


There is a very important distinction to be drawn between P1 and P2. Both use a marked 
position to attract extra attention to information. Since there is a difference in the status 
of the information, there is a corresponding difference in the pragmatic effect achieved by 
each. By definition, P1 refers to placing known or knowable information in a marked 
position, resulting in an explicit frame of reference for relating what follows to what 


316 Tn traditional terms of Greek grammar, 'James' and 'Elizabeth' would be called 'contrastive 
topics' 
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precedes. P2 refers to placing newly asserted information in a marked position, and has 
the effect of emphasizing it. Placing exactly the same sentence in different contexts can 
completely change the pragmatic effect achieved. Consider the following statement: 


Today I got here. 


In answer to the question ‘When did you get here’, today is construed as P2. In answer to 
the question ‘What did you do today’, the same information is construed as P1. Placing 
the same word in the same initial slot of the clause can have different pragmatic effects, 
depending on the context. It is the status of the information that determines the role, not 
the special syntactic position.’ This holds true for English, Greek, and many other 
languages. 


Frames of reference play a very important role in helping readers successfully break 
down and organize their mental representation of the discourse. The reader needs to know 
who is doing what to whom, be able to track changes in time, place and circumstance, 
and to know where one part of the story ends and another begins. Frames of reference are 
commonly used to attract extra attention to such changes. 


We have likely all experienced the confusion associated with losing track of where a 
speaker was going with a story, asking them to stop and help you ‘catch up’. One of the 
ways of making sure that changes and transitions are not missed is to make them stand 
out more. This is not a requirement, but a choice. If there is going to be a change of some 
sort, I could use the default way of communicating it, or make it stand out more using a 
frame of reference. Using the default method risks the reader missing the transition. 
Frames of reference play a significant role in marking these kinds of changes, making the 
framing information stand out more. Generally speaking, the bigger the change or 
transition, the more marking it will receive.*"* 


9.3 Application to English 


Since context is critical to determining whether an element is established or not, I will use 
longer examples that include context. I will analyze the English translations of some NT 
passages for my examples. The analysis is of the English, not the Greek that underlies it. 


Example 113 Matthew 10:17-20 


U Beware of men, for they will deliver you over to courts and flog you in their 
synagogues, ' and you will be dragged before governors and kings for my sake, 
to bear witness before them and the Gentiles. '° [When they deliver you over, do 
not be anxious how you are to speak or what you are to say, for what you are to 
say will be given to you «cd in that hour. dò * For <x it is not you who speak, x> 
but <v the Spirit of your Father speaking through you. v> 
This excerpt comes from Jesus’ instructions to the disciples about what lies ahead for 
them. We read in v. 17 that they will be delivered over to the courts, which then becomes 
established information to ground what follows. In v. 19, Jesus gives them specific 
instructions about how they are to respond when this handing over happens. The verse 


317 This is one of the many divergent points between SFL and most other functional approached, in 
that SFL explicitly ties theme and rheme to syntactic position. 
SCE Runge, “Where three or more are gathered.” 
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begins with a subordinate clause that restates some established information. The effect is 
to create a specific temporal frame of reference for what follows. Temporal information 
can be placed at either the beginning or end of the clause in Greek and English. 
Depending on its information status, known or knowable information placed at the 
beginning of the clause establishes a temporal frame of reference for what follows. The 
admonition not to be anxious is applied to a specific context established using the frame 
of reference, i.e. “When this happens, at that time...” The same information could have 
been communicated using unmarked or default clause order, placing the subordinate 
clause after the main clause rather than before it:?'? 


Do not be anxious when they deliver you over, how you are to speak or what you 
are to say. 


Thompson states that the default expectation is that narratives will development one 
event after another, based on the ordering of events. In this case, the expectation of 
chronological ordering is not met, so a marker is used to help the reader process the 
transition. Placing the temporal information in the P1 position makes explicit that the 
comment that follows applies to a specific context, the context described in the temporal 
frame of reference.*”’ Jesus essentially backtracks a bit and comments on how the 
disciples should respond when these things happen. 


Later in v. 19, notice how the bolded question words open specific blanks about what is 
not to make them anxious. Verse 20 provides support for why they should not be anxious 
in the form of a point-counterpoint set. 


For <x it is not you who speak, x» but <v the Spirit of your Father speaking 
through you. v> 


The counterpoint uses an ‘it’ cleft construction to unambiguously mark that you is being 
emphasized. The point that replaces the counterpoint could also be stated with an ‘it’ 
cleft, but it has been dropped since there is little ambiguity that ‘the Spirit of your Father’ 
is intended to replace ‘not you’. If the cleft construction had not been used, ‘you’ would 
have looked like a simple subject, and its significance might have been overlooked by the 
reader. 


You are not the one speaking. The Spirit of your Father is the one speaking. 


Stated in this way, it is unclear whether ‘you’ and ‘Spirit of your Father’ are filling slot 
P1 or P2. Using the ‘it’ cleft makes clear that it is P2, resulting in emphasis. 


319 Cf. Levinsohn (“Preposed and postposed adverbials in English” in WPSIL 36 (University of 
North Dakota, 19-31) and Sandra A. Thompson and Robert E. Longacre (“Adverbial Clauses,” in 
Language Typology and Syntactic Description Volume II: Complex Constructions (ed. Timothy Shopen; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985), 212ff.) for a discussion of the default position in English 
for adverbial expressions. 

320 Sandra A. Thompson (“Subordination and Narrative Event Structure” in Coherence and 
Grounding in Discourse [ed. Russell S. Tomlin; Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 1987], 448) claims that 
fronting temporal adverbials like in v. 20 has the effect of countering the expectation that the narrative is 
moving on to the next event. In this case, the fronted adverbial explicitly signals that the narrative timeline 
is backtracking somewhat to look at what the disciples should be doing at the same time that the Jews are 
handing them over. 
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Example 114 Philippians 2:12-13 


Therefore, (a my beloved, * las you have always obeyed |, so now, not 

<x only as in my presence X> but (V much more in my absence, v> work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling, 

23 for it is God who works in you, both to will and to work for his good pleasure. 


The comparison “as you have obeyed” is placed in position P1 to create an explicit frame 
of reference for what follows. This information is known to the Philippians, even though 
it may not have been specifically mentioned in the discourse. This P1 information draws 
a specific comparison between the manner in which they have obeyed with the comment 
that follows in the main clause. The comparative frame is elaborated on using a point- 
counterpoint set, specifying that it is not just how they obeyed when Paul was there 
watching them, but also how they obeyed in his absence. Putting all of this information at 
the beginning of the clause provides something of a build up, in that it delays the 
disclosure of what they are actually supposed to do ‘in the same way’ that they have 
obeyed. The main clause is indicated by underlining. 


Verse 13 contains an ‘it’ cleft construction to explicitly emphasize that God is the one 
working in them, as opposed to someone else. It is not their own ability that will enable 
them to work out their salvation, but God working in them. Stating “God works in you 
both to will and to work for his good pleasure” does not specify whether ‘God?’ is filling 
slot P1 or P2. It is the subject of the clause in either case, and subjects in English 
normally fill the P1 position. Use of the cleft construction disambiguates the role that 
‘God’ is playing, indicating that it is being emphasized and is not a frame of reference. 


The next example also uses a cleft construction to explicitly mark that something is being 
emphasized. This verse is taken from the story of Jesus walking on the water, at the point 
where the disciples are afraid that Jesus is in fact a ghost. 


Example 115 Mark 6:50 
But immediately he spoke to them and said, “Take heart; it is I. Do not be afraid.” 


To allay their fears Jesus tells them that ‘it is he’, not a ghost or something else. In 
languages like Greek, independent pronouns are often able to be dropped because the 
verb encodes much the same information, e.g. eip indicates that the subject is first 
person singular ‘I’. English requires the use of pronouns, and in most cases they cannot 
be dropped. If the translation of v. 50 had been “I am”, this would most likely be read as 
an existential claim of ‘being’. The cleft construction disambiguates the role that ‘I’ 
plays, viz. it is P2, resulting in emphasis instead of a topical frame of reference. 


Example 116 Romans 2:12-13 


12 For lall who have sinned without the law ! will also perish without the law, and 
lall who have sinned under the law! will be judged by the law. '° «x For it is not the 
hearers of the law who are righteous before God, x» but <v the doers of the law 
who will be justified. v> 
There are two frames of reference used in v. 12 that present new topics about which the 
rest of the clause comments. Look at how closely they match in content, the only 
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difference being ‘without’ the law compared to ‘under’ the law. The effect of having such 
similar topics and yet completely opposite is to create a sharp contrast. The contrast does 
not come from the syntax, but from the opposite nature of the content. Syntax can 
sharpen the contrast that is present in the context by attracting more attention to it, but it 
cannot create what is not already there. I will illustrate this much more in Chapters 10 
and 11. 


Verse 13 uses a cleft construction to explicitly indicate that the subject is not functioning 
as a frame, as in v. 12. It is filling the P2 slot, something that would have been ambiguous 
without the cleft. The context presupposes that someone is righteous before God and will 
be justified, but the question is who. The subjects of the two clauses in v. 13 fill in the 
blank. The contrast that was already present in this verse is sharpened through the use of 
a point-counterpoint set. Both subjects concern someone doing something with the law, 
there is only one word that is different: hearer versus doer. Contrast would have been 
present with or without the use of the point-counterpoint set. The same point could have 
been clearly communicated without using the negative counterpoint. Its use simply draws 
more attention to the contrast was already present in the context. 


Example 117 Romans 11:6 


5 So too lat the present time l there is a remnant, chosen by grace. ° But lif it is by 

grace, ! it is no longer on the basis of works; otherwise grace would no longer be 

grace. 
This verse is found in Paul’s exposition on the spiritual plight of Israel. Verse 5 begins 
with a temporal frame of reference to ground the statement that a remnant exists ‘at the 
present time.’ The verse establishes that the remnant will be chosen on the basis of grace, 
as opposed to some other basis like their own merit. This established information 
becomes the basis for a conditional frame of reference at the beginning of v. 6. 
Conditional frames are used frequently in the NT to create an explicit context for a 
statement that follows, one that might not hold true unless the condition is met. In this 
case, Paul wants to drive home the point that Israel’s election is not based on their works. 
He could have stated, 


It is no longer on the basis of works if it is by grace. 


Adverbial clauses play different roles depending upon their placement with respect to the 
main clause. Placing the condition at the end of the clause makes it function as a caveat 
rather than as a frame of reference. °! The condition is not the most important 
information in the clause, ‘not on the basis of works’ is. If the condition plays a crucial 
role in processing the main clause, it will typically be placed in position P1 to create an 
explicit frame of reference. 


These examples illustrate the important distinction to be made between P1 and P2. Both 
positions in the clause add prominence to the clause component. The difference in the 
information status of the components dramatically impacts the effect that each achieves. 
Since the P1 information is either known or knowable by definition, it creates an explicit 


321 Cf. Chapter 10 for a more thorough discussion of adverbial subordinate clauses within 
information structure. 
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frame of reference for the clause that follows. In English, the subject most often fills this 
slot, but comparative, temporal, and conditional clauses can also fill this P1 slot. 


On the other hand, placing new or non-established information in position P2 has the 
effect of adding emphasis to the fronted component. By definition, the new information is 
the most important component of the clause, regardless of whether it is placed in a 
marked position or not. Placing it in the P2 position has the effect of emphasizing what 
was already most important. 


94 Information Structure Methodologies and the Broader Field of Linguistics 


As mentioned at the end of Section 9.2.5, the preponderance of statistically-based 
approaches to the study of NT Greek information structure might lead you to believe that 
this kind of approach is used by most linguists working outside of Koine Greek, that NT 
studies are a representative microcosm of the broader field of linguistics. This is very far 
from the case. Too often the NT studies are conducted by non-specialists who have 
ventured only part-way into the linguistic realm. Alternatively, there are linguists 
applying methodologies that are largely designed for English-like languages, which are 
not robust enough to account for the complexity of Greek syntactic data. The following is 
meant to provide perspective on the current state of affairs regarding information 
structure in the broader field of linguistics for clarification sake. 


In linguistics proper, most functional grammatical theories of information structure begin 
with the Prague School idea of theme and rheme. The theme corresponds to the 
‘established’ material of the clause, while the rheme corresponds to the ‘non-established’ 
or focal information of the clause. These concepts correspond very closely with Simon 
Dik’s ‘Functional Grammar’ categories of P1/P2, as long as one distinguishes between 
default and marked focus. Theme and rheme need not be placed at the beginning of the 
clause. P1 and P2 describe the effects of placing them in a marked position at the 
beginning of the clause. The Prague school claimed that clause-initial thematic 
information “cohesively anchors that subsequent clause(s) to something which is already 
in the context (i.e., to something accessible in the hearer’s mental representation),” and 
was referred to as a ‘point of departure’.°”” 


Lambrecht, using a cognitive-functional approach to describe the pragmatics of 
information structure, uses the traditional term of topicalization to refer to P1, and the 
term marked focus structure to refer to P2.*”? Van Valin and LaPolla’s Role and 
Reference Grammar (RRG) also uses Lambrecht’s model, hence their notions of 
topicalization and marked focus also correspond to Dik’s P1/P2.°* 


Sperber and Wilson’s description of information structure according to Relevance 
Theory is similarly consistent with Dik’s P1/P2 framework. Relevance Theory 
practitioners are interested in describing the cognitive processing of new, foregrounded 


322 Dooley and Levinsohn, Analyzing Discourse, 68. Hence Levinsohn uses the term ‘point of 
departure’ to refer to P1 material. 

323 Lambrecht, Information Structure, 201-217. 

324 Cf. Butler, “Focusing on Focus,” 590. 
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information, and thus build upon the foundational elements established within the other 
functional approaches to information structure, without making revisions to it.” 


Head-driven Phrase Structure Grammar (HPSG), an offshoot of Chomsky’s 
generative approach, makes claims regarding ‘information packaging’ that also 
correspond closely with Lambrecht and Dik, using the terms ‘focus’ and ‘ground’.*”° 


The primary differences between these four approaches lie in how they came to the 
problem, and why they are seeking to solve the problem. Each methodology has a slightly 
different motivation for their study, yet each has reached largely compatible conclusions 
regarding the means and motivations for pragmatically structuring information in 
discourse. The four approaches mentioned make at least a two-fold distinction between 
what is presupposed and what is being asserted. Furthermore, all four recognize a similar 
effect of pragmatically moving elements from their default position to a position of 
prominence, consistent with Dik’s model of P1 and P2. The further one moves beyond 
these foundational understandings, the more the views diverge based upon their differing 
objectives. There is one main point that I want to make from this survey: there is far 
greater consensus on the matters of information structure within the field of linguistics 
than one would be lead to believe based on recent studies of NT information structure.” 


The most prevalent linguistic approach found in NT studies today is Systemic 
Functional Linguistics (SFG), originated by M. A. K. Halliday.*** Halliday’s account of 
information structure derives also from the Prague school, yet with some significant 
differences. Halliday’s SFG sub-divides the Prague School notion of given-new/theme- 
rheme into new sub categories, rather than using them as synonymous terms. The given- 
new distinction he assigns to the ‘tone group’, which does not correlate to any specific 
grammatical unit, like a clause or sentence. In other words, given/new correspond to the 
primary device that English uses for information structuring: intonation or prosody. 
Theme and rheme are viewed as corresponding to constituents of the clause, i.e., to the 
syntax instead of prosody.*” This differentiation into tone units versus clause units leads 


325 Dan Sperber and Deirdre Wilson, Relevance: Communication and Cognition (Oxford: 
Blackwell Publishers, 2001), 202-216. 

326 Cf. Sebastiaan J. Floor, “From Information Structure, Topic and Focus, to Theme in Biblical 
Hebrew Narrative” (D.Litt. diss., University of Stellenbosch, 2004), 42-45, 125-129. The generativists 
differ in their objectives compared to the functional approaches listed above. Floor states "Generative 
linguists limit the study of information structure to the clause-level. For them the focus is not on functional 
issues, but mainly on explaining syntactic movement at the clause or sentence level," i.e. describing the 
“deep structure” that underlies the changes (2004:42). 

377 There is a similar consensus in the field of Biblical Hebrew information structure, where 
Lambrecht and HPSG are the two primary methods that have been adopted. Cf. Floor, From Information 
Structure, Topic and Focus, and Jean-Marc Heimerdinger, Topic, Focus and Foreground in Ancient 
Hebrew Narratives (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1999), for monographs utilizing primarily 
Lambrecht and Dik. For studies applying from a generative perspective, cf. Robert D. Holmstedt, “Word Order 
and Information Structure in Ruth and Jonah: A Generative-Typological Analysis.” Journal of Semitic Studies 
54(2009):111-39, or The Relative Clause in Ancient Hebrew (Linguistic Studies in Ancient West Semitic; Winona 
Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, forthcoming). 

3238 Cf. M. A. K. Halliday, “Notes on transitivity and theme in English, Part 2” JL 3 (1967):199- 
244, or his revised introduction M. A. K. Halliday and Christian M. I. M. Matthiessen, An Introduction to 
Functional Grammar (London: Arnold, 2001). 

32 Cf. Butler, “Focusing on Focus,” 592. 
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to significant differences in analysis between SFG compared to FG, RRG, or the other 
functional approaches discussed above. 


Most of Halliday’s theoretical work to develop his framework was conducted on English, 
and its application has focused on rigidly-ordered languages. Halliday’s definition of 
‘focus’ is inextricably tied to stress and intonation, just as in English. His theory is well 
suited for English since prosody is the primary means of marking focus in rigidly ordered 
languages.” However, SFL has received criticism from outside the SFL school—as well 
as from within—regarding its documented deficiencies in the area of syntax. Robin 
Fawcett's A Theory of Syntax for Systemic Functional Linguistics (Philadelphia, Penn.: 
John Benjamins, 2000) has been praised for addressing the rather flagrant flaws in 
Halliday’s conceptions of syntax. It has also resulted in something of a split between the 
‘Cardiff school' of SFL lead by Fawcett, and Halliday's 'Sydney school’, resulting from 
Halliday’s unwillingness to address the criticisms lodged against his theory. 


SFG postulates that the initial element in a clause, be it a conjunction, subject, or fronted 
focal constituent, is always the ‘theme’. This idea works fairly well in a rigidly 
configurational language like English, but proves inadequate for non-configurational 
languages like Greek and Hebrew. This pitfall is a natural consequence of formulating the 
theory almost exclusively using English-like languages. The choice to link theme-rheme 
only to intonation and not to syntax in any way has significant consequences when 
applied more broadly to flexibly-ordered languages. 


Floor states regarding the work of G6mez-Gonzalez’ application of SFL to English, 
“English as a fixed word-order language lends itself rather nicely to the SFG thematic 
analysis, as her study in the wide corpus shows. But in basic VSO languages like Biblical 
Hebrew, such analyses are not as straightforward.”**! Thus, when SFG studies speak of 
marked focus, theme and rheme, the meaning is quite different from most every other 
approach using these terms. In some cases, they are completely opposite.*” This 
difference in meaning for the same terms has lead to confusion within NT studies about 
the use and meaning of terminology. 


In its present form, SFG is ill-suited to adequately tackle flexibly-ordered languages like 
Greek and Hebrew.**? Furthermore, since the ancient forms of both languages are no 


330 Butler, “Focusing on Focus,” 602-604. 

331 M.A. Gomes-Gonzalez, The Theme-Topic Interface: Evidence from English 
(Amsterdam/Philadelphia: John Benjamins, 2001), Floor, “From Information Structure, Topic and Focus,” 
30. 

332 Cf. Butler, “Focusing on Focus,” 600. 

333 Butler (“Focusing on Focus,” 613-14) summarizes the situation, saying, 

“The crucial stages in the development of SFG, on the other hand, were based largely on the study 
of English, though there has been much more interest in other languages in recent years, and this trend 
looks set to continue (see e.g. Caffarel et al., 2004). It is nevertheless still the case that the major accounts 
of systemic theory and description, such as Halliday (2004), Halliday and Matthiessen are devoted almost 
entirely to English, though with occasional mention of other languages (about 5% of the Halliday and 
Matthiessen book is devoted to Chinese). In principle, one might think that the separation between 
grammatical and phonological systems in the SFG account of information distribution could be an 
advantage, in that it would allow an assessment of the respective roles of the two systems in various 
languages. Nevertheless, because of the low priority assigned to typological adequacy in SFG, and the 
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longer spoken, any discussion of prosody would of necessity represent a theoretical 
reconstruction. The SFG framework would need to be reformulated before it could 
appropriately be applied to an ancient, unspoken language. Unfortunately, most recent 
NT studies of word order have followed Halliday's 'Sydney school’ of SFL, without 
addressing the fundamental problems raised within the linguistic community. SFL's 
approach to syntax may hold promise, but only as its documented weaknesses are 
remedied. 


No single linguistic theory is robust enough in itself to adequately account for every 
aspect of language. Language is just too diverse and complex to make this a realistic 
expectation. Each different linguistic framework was developed to tackle different 
problems, typically ones left unaddressed by other existing frameworks. Viewed in this 
way, Dik’s FG, Lambrecht’s cognitive-functional and Relevance Theory are in fact 
complementary, based on the unity of their presuppositions. In light of this complexity, a 
complete theoretical framework will also of necessity be somewhat eclectic. 


The approach taken in this discourse grammar begins with the Prague School notions of 
theme and rheme as the basic understanding of the kinds of information found in any 
given clause. This basic understanding is enriched using Dik’s FG notions of P1/P2 to 
refer to pragmatic movement of clause elements from a cross-linguistic perspective, with 
P1 corresponding to thematic elements used to create explicit frames of reference for the 
clause that follows, and P2 corresponding to emphasis, taking what was already the most 
important element of the clause (i.e. the focus) and pragmatically placing it in a marked 
position for added prominence (i.e. marked focus). Finally, the given-new distinction 
based on the words or concepts previously mentioned in discourse is too simplistic to 
account for the usage observed. A cognitive component is needed in order to accurately 
describe and account for this distinction. Thus, I utilize Lambrecht’s cognitive model of 
mental representation and activation states to complete my information structure 
theoretical framework. 
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10. Framing Devices-Part I 


This chapter introduces the first half of the various kinds of frames found in the NT. The 
kinds of frames are differentiated by their content, specifically by the subordinating 
conjunction or verb form of the subordinate clause. Though they differ in content, they all 
serve the same basic function of establishing an explicit frame of reference for the clause 
that follows. A basic overview of each kind of frame will be provided, followed by five 
examples taken from the NT. Most of the frames are still identifiable in English 
translations. 


Most frames are indicated by the use of superscripted brackets. The type of frame is 
specified using the following abbreviations: 


TP Word ™ Topical frames 

™ Word ™ Temporal frames 

CE Word ©"! Conditional/Exceptive frames 
SP Word ® Spatial frames 

I Word ©?! Comparative frames 

RR Word PRI Reason/Result frames 

LD Word 11 Left-dislocations 


I view Koine Greek as a verb-prominent language, where the least-marked and most 
basic order of clause components is for the verb to be placed in the initial position. When 
other elements are placed in the initial position, it is motivated for some pragmatic 
reason. This claim is not based on statistics, but based on the varying effects that are 
achieved by “fronting” of clause elements. I have already cited Porter’s observations 
regarding subject placement that support this view in Section 9.1. The case of adverbial 
clause elements requires further explanation. 


The placement of adverbial clauses (e.g., temporal, spatial, conditional, reason/result, and 
causal) manifest the same kind of meaningful distinction as described regarding the 
subject. In the case of adverbials, there are other determining factors which compete with 
information-structuring principles. Understanding these factors requires some 
background. 


Diessel distinguishes six different distributional classes of languages, based upon the 
location of adverbial clauses. They range from rigidly ADV-S/VP, where the adverbial 
clause always precedes the main clause, to rigidly S/VP-ADV languages, where the 
adverbial clause always follows the main clause.” Koine Greek and English would both 
fall into the mixed/flexible portion of the continuum. 


He then moves on to consider the distribution of specific classes of adverbial clauses. He 
found a tendency for certain classes of adverbials to occur in similar places, regardless of 


335 Holger Diessel, “The Ordering Distribution of Main and Adverbial Clauses: A Typological 
Study.” Language 77 (2):440-41. 
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the overall preference of the language regarding adverbs, summarized in the following 
chart: 


conditional temporal causal result/purpose 


Clause-initial<---------------------------------------------- >Clause-final**° 


Note the overwhelming preference for conditional adverbials to occur clause-initially, 
whereas result/purpose and causal adverbials are predominately clause-final, with 
temporal adverbials showing much more varied distribution. Diessel notes that English 
demonstrates the same kinds of distributional preferences as those found in the other 
mixed/flexible languages.**’ 


In a follow-up study, Diessel describes the factors influencing these distributional 
patterns. He claims that, rather than being driven by purely typological factors, other 
competing factors influence the placement of adverbial clauses based on the kind of 
adverbial. He claims that adverbial clauses serve different pragmatic functions, 
depending upon their initial or final position in the clause. The clause-initial adverbials 
“provide a thematic ground or orientation for subsequent clauses,”*** or what I refer to as 
a “frame of reference.” 


In addition to the pragmatic factors influencing adverbials, there are also semantic ones 
that have a high degree of influence. Regarding the distribution of conditional adverbials 
he notes that they do more than simply provide a thematic frame of reference for what 
follows. Instead, 


They describe a contrastive situation that establishes a specific framework — a 
specific semantic constellation — for the discourse that follows. In other words, 
conditional clauses predominantly precede the main clause, providing an 
orientation for interpreting subsequent clauses, because of their meaning (cf. 
Lehmann 1974; Dancygier and Sweetser 2000). In fact, the meaning of 
conditional clauses favors initial occurrence so strongly that the occurrence of 
final conditional clauses requires a particular explanation.**” 


In other words, conditional clauses play such an important role in the processing of main 
clauses—establishing the condition that must be met for the main clause to hold true— 
that placing them in the final position is almost not an option without some other 
mechanism to let the reader know the condition is coming.**° Placing the conditional in 


336 Thid., 446. 

337 Thid. 

338 Holger Diessel, “Competing Motivations for the Ordering of Main and Adverbial Clauses,” 
Linguistics 43 (3):459. 

339 Thid., 461-62. 

340 “There are various linguistic means that may indicate the occurrence of a final conditional 
clause preventing the hearer from interpreting the main clause as a factual statement. In spoken discourse, 
the occurrence of a final adverbial clause can be indicated by intonation (cf. Chafe 1984)... If the 
occurrence of a final conditional clause is not announced in the main clause, the conditional clause usually 
functions as an afterthought” (Ibid., 462-63). 
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the final position may in fact cause confusion, since the reader might interpret the main 
clause as factual instead of being contingent upon a condition being met.** 


The distribution of temporal and causal adverbials can also be attributed to factors other 
than typological preference: 


In contrast to conditional clauses, temporal and causal clauses do not affect the 
factivity of the associated main clause. In sentence-final position they either add 
new information to the preceding main clause or function as afterthoughts. 
Preposing of temporal and causal clauses is primarily motivated by general 
discourse pragmatic considerations; that is, temporal and causal clauses precede 
the main clause if they function to provide a thematic ground for the subsequent 
discourse. 


The information structure model that I utilize is largely based on the distinction between 
what is presupposed and what is being asserted. Adverbials can serve different discourse 
functions, based on their informational contribution to the context. In most cases, 
adverbial subordinate clauses that are placed before the main clause serve the pragmatic 
purpose of establishing an explicit frame of reference for the clause that follows. This is 
especially true of conditional adverbials, not on the basis of frequency, but on the basis of 
the special semantic role they play in establishing the proper framework for the clause 
that follows. 


Keep in mind that the writer’s choice to create a frame has meaning associated with it. 
The same information could have been communicated by placing the component 
somewhere after the verb. In many cases, the subordinate clauses could have been 
grammaticalized as a main clause in their own right. The choice to use a frame of 
reference represents the choice not to take one of these other options. 


10.1 Topical Frames 


Topical frames are commonly found both in narrative proper, and in non-narrative such 
as the epistles and reported speeches of the gospels and Acts. The two primary uses of 
topical frames are: 


= to highlight the introduction of a new participant or topic, or 
= to draw attention to a change in topics. 


One frequently finds chains of topical frames used to help structure the discourse by 
clearly delineating transitions from on topic to another. Recall that the unmarked position 
for the subject in Greek is following the main verb, not preceding it. The choice to 
place it in position P1 indicates the writer’s choice to draw attention to it, but not because 
it is the most important information in the clause. In most cases, the new information that 
is provided about the topic is what is most important. Consider the use of frames to mark 
the topic changes in John 1. 


Example 118 John 1:1-5 


%41 Thid., 462. 
38 Thid., 463. 
38 Cf. Porter, Idioms, 296; Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 29-30. 
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SENTENCE 1m™ Ey &px ™ Av ó Adyoc 
in the beginning was the word 
SENTENCE Kail? 6 Adyog ™ Åv mpdc tov Bedv 
and the word was with [-] God 
SENTENCE Kai Oed¢ Åv ó Adyoc 
and God was the word 
SENTENCE 2m 0? obtog TD Hv év px] ~—s Apdg Tov Bedv 
this one was in the beginning with [-] God 
SENTENCE sm? néávta ™ Sf avbtob éyéveto 
all [things] through him came into being 
SENTENCE Kaim ywpig avbtod™ éyéveto oùvðè čv ð 
and apart from him came into being not one [thing] 
yéyovev 
has come into being 
SENTENCE am èv abt ™ wd Åv 
in him life was 
SENTENCE Kail? 1 Cw Av Tò pic THV åvðpønrov 
and the life owasthe light of mankind 
SENTENCE Skai i tò PH¢ ™ Ev tÅ oKotia patver 
and the light in the darkness shines 
SENTENCE Katt? ñ oKotia ™avtd où xKatéAaBev 


and the darkness it [did] not overcome 


The gospel begins with a temporal frame that establishes a context ‘in the beginning’, and 
then ‘the word’ is introduced at the end of the clause, just as expected by the principle of 
natural information flow. In v. 1b, 6 Aóyoç in placed in position P1, elevating its status 
in the context as the main topic. 


The next clause places 8€0¢ in position P2 for emphasis’ sake. The omission of the article 
serves to disambiguate whether Oeòç is the subject or direct object. Since both Aóyoç and 
Əzòç are established and known, the article is omitted to identify it as the predicate 
nominative and not the subject, since it is fronted. Including the article would have 
created ambiguity as to whether 6 @g6c was in position P1 or P2.** Since Aóyoç is the 
topic of v. 1c, the switch in v. 2 to a pronoun (the near demonstrative) is possible. The 
anarthrous reference to Oeòç indicates it is part of the predicate, not a topic of this 
pericope. 


* Cf. Section 9.2.4. 

345 Mistaking a definite 6 @edc as the subject would have been very likely, since the object of one 
clause often becomes the subject of the following clause, e.g. vv. 4-5 switch from 'life' > 'light' > 'darkness' 
in succession. Furthermore, since both Oeòç and Aóyoç are established, the omission of the definite article 
serves to portray 8¢0c as though it were new information. The choice to place 8€6¢ in position P2 for 
emphasis sake virtually precludes the possibility of including a definite article with this noun. To do so 
would introduce all kinds of problems from a discourse point of view as to the identification of the topic. 
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Verses 3-5 contain a rapid series of topic switches. John characteristically uses topical 
frames to help the reader track such changes. Verse 3 makes a comment about ‘all 
things’, emphasizing that they came about through him as opposed to through some other 
means. The second clause of the verse makes a similar point by excluding the Word using 
a topical frame” and emphasizes that nothing came about apart from him. Verse 4 uses 
another prepositional phrase as a topical frame, setting the stage for another comment 
about what was in the Word. Verses 4b-5 illustrate the use of topical frames to create a 
tightly connected chain of clauses, with the object of one clause becoming the topic of the 
next. This strategy is not required, but represents the writer’s choice to increase the 
cohesion of these clauses. 


In Galatians 5, Paul is talking about the Galatians, himself, and those who are advocating 
circumcision as part of the gospel. The topic of v. 12 is the advocates of circumcision (i.e. 
‘those who unsettle you’), but then switches back to the Galatian believers in v. 13. 


Example 119 Galatians 5:13-14 
12 | wish those who unsettle you would emasculate themselves! 
SUPPORT 130? ‘Yueic ™ yap én EAevOepia ExAnOnte adeAqot 
you for to freedom were called brothers 
SENTENCE (Xudvov un Fry édevOepiav™ giç aqopurv 
only [do] not [let] your freedom [become] an opportunity 
TH oapKi x) 
for the flesh 


SENTENCE Aà iY 81a tig åyánng SovAevete GAANAOIC v? 
but through [-] love serve one another 
SUPPORT ume ó yap năç vouog ™ (> év Evi Adyw >) TETANpwrat 
the for whole law in one statement is fulfulled 
(© (de Ev T® ‘AyaTINGEIG TOV TANCIOV Gov ©ç 


in the [statement] you shall love [-] neighbor your as 


GEAUTOV &) ©) 
yourself 


Most bibles have some sort of a break between vv. 12 and 13, indicating that a new 
paragraph or section has begun. The topical frame makes this change really stand out. 
The pronoun ‘Yueis is not semantically required since the morphological information 
about the subject is contained in the verb éxAnOnte. The pronoun is needed to fill 
position P1, without which the change in topic from the troublers to the Galatian 
believers would not have stood out as starkly. 


This usage of an independent pronoun in such contexts has lead grammarians to call this 
a ‘contrastive’ pronoun. The pronoun is the same as any other one, and the contrast 


346 One might argue that this frame should be construed as a spatial or exceptive frame because of 
the preposition. My approach is more functional than formal, though I strive to maintain as much 
consistency as possible. Since the prepositional phrase functions as a topic, placing it in P1 renders it a 
topical frame, in my view. 
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brought about by the change in topics would have been present with or without the use of 
a topical frame. The effect of using the semantically redundant pronoun in this context is 
to make the switch of topics stand out more. An added effect of the topical frame is to 
help signal a higher level break in the discourse, i.e. a new section of the epistle. 


Note that another topical frame is found in v. 14, one that was not considered to signal a 
new paragraph. This frame takes a topic that is accessible from the context, and attracts 
attention to it in order to make the comment about it all the more poignant. The topic is 
not the most important part of the clause, ¿v Evi Adyw is. The clause could have 
alternatively read ¿v Evi Adyw yap menAnpwtat ó Mas vdpos, but this might have caused 
confusion about the information status of ¿v évi Adyw, whether it is a spatial frame of 
reference or whether it is emphasized in P2. Placing the new topic in P1 removes the 
ambiguity and clearly marks the switch. 


Another chain of topical frames is found in James 1 to help the reader track the 
succession of topics. 


Example 120 James 1:3-4 


? Count it all joy, my brothers, when you meet trials of various kinds, 


ELABORATION 3 yiv@oKovteg oti tÒ Soximiov budv Tig Tiotews ™ Katepyadletar 
[because you] know that the testing ofyour [-] faith produces 
bnouovýv 
endurance 
SENTENCE am) è únouov) ™ #pyov téAE1ov éxéTw 


[-] and [let] endurance manifestation [its] perfect have 


¥. 7 2 se z 2 p z 
SUB-POINT iva ňe ~—- TEA 101 kai GAdKAnpot év pnõevi Aeimóuevor 
so that you may be mature and complete in nothing lacking 


There is a switch of topics from ‘yov’ in v. 2 to the more complex ‘the testing of your 
faith’ in v. 3. The effect is to recast the ‘trials of various kinds’ as something more than 
just a trial, but as a ‘testing of your faith’. The topical frame draws attention to this 
change, since the default expectation is to use the same terminology when promoting the 
object of one clause to the topic of the next. James challenges the reader to consider trials 
joy for good reason. Trials are portrayed as a means of testing of our faith, which he 
claims will produce endurance. The use of the topical frame attracts attention to the topic, 
helping the reader understand that he is talking about one and the same thing, not a brand 
new topic. 


He then switches in v. 4 from ‘testing’ to comment on ‘endurance’, emphasizing that it 
must have its ‘full effect’ (ESV) or ‘perfect result? (NASB). The topical frames aid the 
reader in tracking the changes, as well as drawing attention to the topics that are 
commented on. 


Example 121 Matthew 12:1-2 
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SENTENCE Ko T™ Ey éxeivy TO kap ™ oD énopeúðn 6 'Inooðç Toç 
at that [-] time went [-] Jesus on the 
oáßßaoıv Sia tHv onopituwv 
Sabbath through the grain fields 
SENTENCE m oi è yalnta avtod ™ énetvacav 
[-] and disciples his were hungry 


SENTENCE Kal Ñpčavto tew otáyvaç Kal oðíerv 
and they began to pluck off heads of grain and eat [them] 
SENTENCE 2m oi  õè Oapıoañor ™iSdvtec einav abt@ 
[when] the but Pharisees saw [it] they said to him 
SENTENCE “(1 'Iõoù D m oi yaðntaí cov ™ noroðov 6 = ovK 


behold [-] disciples your are doing what [it is] not 


Ečeotv Toteiv év oappáto ” 
permitted todo on the Sabbath 


This chapter opens with a rather generic temporal frame that helps to indicate that what 
follows is closely related in time, but is a new pericope. Note that Jesus is the subject of 
the first clause, placed in the unmarked position following the verb. The action of the 
disciples is what precipitates the confrontation with the Pharisees. Both parties are 
introduced using topical frames. These topical changes could have easily been tracked by 
simply placing them in the unmarked position following the verb. The topical frame has 
the effect of promoting them, but not because they are the most important part of the 
discourse. Their actions are most important. The topical frame in the speech of v. 2 also 
attracts extra attention, with even more attention attracted through the use of an attention 
getter. The circumstantial frame?” in v. 2 clearly prioritizes the two actions described in 
the clause. ‘Seeing’ sets the stage for the more important speech that follows. 


Example 122 Romans 2:12 


SUPPORT 120F oo yap avopws HUaptov ™ åvóuwç (+ Kai 
as many as for without law have sinned without law [will] also 
anoAobvtat +) 

perish 
` ig ? od 4 ` P 

SENTENCE Kaim Soot év vópw uaptov ™ Si vóuov 

and as many as under the law have sinned through the law 
KpiOroovtat 
will be judged 


The topical frames of v. 12 provide a significant aid in tracking who is doing what to 
whom. Although relative clauses like this are fairly common, it is important to 
understand what is “going on under the hood,” why it is that it achieves the rhetorical 
effects that it does. In this context, the use of topical frames is not due to a quick series of 
changes, but due to the complexity of each subject that is introduced. Paul uses the 
topical frame in v. 12a to delineate a very specific group of people about whom he wants 


7 Cf. Chapter 12. 
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to comment. The frame in v. 12a is composed of a relative clause, with the object of its 
verb placed in position P2 for emphasis’ sake. Note how the emphasis in v. 12a sets the 
stage for a sharp contrast with the topic of 12b. The content of the frames is identical 
other than the emphasized objects. Contrast would have been present with or without the 
emphasis. Placing them in P2 draws more attention to them and thus sharpens the 
contrast that was already present. 


If a frame had not been used, it would have been more difficult to identify the subjects of 
these two clauses. Consider the default reconstruction below. 


ànodoðvtar yap dvdpwe door dvóuwç ňuaptov, Kal, KPLONoovtat Sià vóuov Soot 
év vOuW Huaptov”® 


Furthermore, since the default position for verbs at the beginning of the clause, the 
primary means for unambiguously emphasizing them is to place them at the end of the 
clause.” Verse 12a uses an adverbial kai to signal what I refer to as ‘thematic 
addition’, typically translated as ‘even’ or ‘also’. Thematic addition creates an explicit 
link between the added element and some corresponding element in the preceding 
context. In this case, dmoAobvtat is explicitly connected to ýuaptov dvépwe, since both 
actions are performed by the same subject. In other words, the one who sins apart from 
the law will also have something else happen to them: they will perish apart from the law. 
Since the corresponding element that is ‘thematically added’ is part of the subject, it 
needs to precede what is added to it. Otherwise the reader would not be able to easily 
identify the intended element. 


The use of the topical frame in 12b is likely to maintain parallelism in the syntax, besides 
promoting the switch in topic. Note that the action of the main verb is emphasized as 
well, as this is the new information that is added. Based on the parallelism, the reader 
presupposes that the one who sinned under the law will have something happen to them 
through the law. 


10.2 Temporal Frames 


Temporal frames occur frequently in both narrative and non-narrative. In narrative, 
temporal frames are associated with discourse boundaries, such as changes of scene or 
pericope. Placing the temporal information in position P1 has the effect of attracting 
attention to the change, establishing an explicit frame of reference for the clause that 
follows. The same information could have been placed in a position following the verb, 
but would not have the same scene-setting effect. Many temporal frames are rather 
generic, simply communicating a discontinuity in time rather than specifying a particular 
point in time. 


In non-narrative, temporal frames often highlight switches from now to how things were 
or will be at some other point in time. Because of the linear nature of discourse, a writer 


348 Cf. Mark 3:10 and Acts 13:48 for examples of relative clauses that function as subjects, but 
follow the main verb instead of preceding it. In the vast majority of instances, relative clause subjects are 
introduced using a topical frame of reference, most likely to aid the reader more easily process 'who is 
doing what to whom’. 

38 Cf. Chapter 13. 

350 Cf. Chapter 16. 
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cannot recount simultaneous events at exactly the same time. One event is recounted, and 
then there is a switch to the other one. Temporal frames can be used to indicate a 
resumption of another story or plot at some other point in time. In most cases, the 
temporal frames found in the Greek text are rendered as frames in translation to English. 


In this first example, a series of temporal frames set the stage for the introduction of John 
the Baptist’s ministry, moving from general to specific. 


Example 123 Luke 3:1-3 


+ pla ` a a G z r 
COMPLEX im "Ey €ter è mevtexatdexdtw tç ńycuovíaç TıPepíov 
in year now the fifteenth ofthe reign of Tiberius 
Katoapog ™ 
Caesar 
QIRCUMSTANCE =‘ TYYELOVEVOVTOg Tlovtiov TtAdtov tç “lovdaiac 
was governor [when] Pontius Pilate of Judea 
CIRCUMSTANCE KÌ TETPAALPYODVTOC Tic TaAtAatac “Hpwdou 
and was tetrarch of Galilee Herod 
jrcumstance OtAimmov b€ tod ddeAqod avdtod tetpaapyobvtos tic 
Philip and [-] brother his was tetrarch of 
‘Itovpaiac 
of Iturea 
Grcumstance Kal Tpaxywvitidog xwpag Kal Avoaviov tic ‘AbiAnviic 


and Trachonitis the region and Lysanias of Abilene 
TETPAAPXODVTOC 
was tetrarch 
SENTENCE am émi apxiepéws “Avva kal Katága ™ éyéveto 
in the time of the high priest Annas and Caiaphas came 
pfjua Ozoð émi Iwdvvnv tov Zayaptov viðv v TH 
the word of God to John the of Zechariah son in the 
EpnUq 
wilderness 
SENTENCE Skai nABev cic m&cav thv nepíxwpov tod Iopõávov 
and he wentinto all the surrounding region of the Jordan 


The prepositional phrase that begins verse 1 sets a specific year in which the following 
event occurs. An argument could be made that the circumstantial participial clauses are 
also part of this temporal frame that is set in v. 1. This first verse establishes the time 
frame for verse 2 according to the political situation. There is another temporal frame at 
the beginning of v. 2 that provides a temporal framework with respect to the Jewish 
situation, stating who was high priest during this time. Although this extensive 
description indeed establishes a very specific temporal frame for what follows, it also has 
the effect of creating a build-up for the introduction of something important that follows: 
John’s ministry. The effect in this case is two-fold, setting a time for the events that 
follow, and providing a dramatic delay of John’s introduction. 
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In the next example, the temporal frame accomplishes two tasks: updating the reference 
time for the events that follow, and highlighting a temporal discontinuity where it 
otherwise might have been missed. 


Example 124 Mark 1:14 


SENTENCE 1m Metà 5€ tò rapadobfvat tov ‘Iwdvvnv ™ AAGev 6 
after now [-] had been handed over [-] John went [-] 
‘Inoods iç THY TaAtAatav 
Jesus into [-] Galilee 


Verse 12 describes Jesus’ temptation in the wilderness, which is represented as 
happening immediately after his baptism. If the description of Jesus’ preaching ministry 
immediately followed in v. 14 without updating the reference time of the narrative 
regarding the arrest of John, the reader would likely assume that there was a close 
temporal connection between the baptism and his preaching. The temporal frame links 
Jesus’ preaching to the arrest of John the Baptist, with the frame making the reference 
time stand out more than it would have using the default order. Consider the following 
reconstruction of a default structure: 


NAGev SE 6 Inoodc siç THV PaAAatav peta tò TapadoOfvat tov Iwávvnv 


Had the temporal information been placed at the end of the clause, it is unlikely that 
many bibles would insert a break in the pericope before v. 14. Since a framing structure 
was used, it makes the temporal break stand out more, as though it is a more significant 
discontinuity in time. Nearly every major translation and edition inserts some kind of 
break here. Temporal frames have the effect of making the ‘change’ in time stand out 
more, helping readers to segment the discourse in their mental representation of it even 
though there is little other discontinuity in the context. 


Temporal frames also play a significant role in the epistles, enabling the writer to clearly 
move back and forth in time to examine different aspects of theological concepts or 
events. Temporal frames of reference help the reader more easily process these switches. 


Example 125 Romans 5:6, 8, 11 


SUPPORT ems ëi ™ yàp ™ Xpiotòç Movtwv uğv dobev@v ëT ™ xara 
stil for Christ were [while] we helpless yet at 
Katpov ™ bnep doePGv ånéðavev 
the proper time for theungodly died 


Verses 1-5 of the chapter describe the many benefits provided to believers through 
Christ’s work on the cross, focusing on all that he accomplished. In v. 6, Paul transitions 
back in time to describe the state of affairs when Christ died for us. The adverb et1 sets a 
generic temporal frame, followed by the topical frame ‘Christ’ to switch from the love of 
God in v. 5. The backgrounded genitive absolute participial clause also helps to set a 
temporal frame. Finally, the frame ‘at the proper time’ is used to recharacterize the time 
when we were helpless as the perfect time for the work of Christ. Paul has already driven 
home the point that we are saved by God’s grace, but here he reminds us of how costly 
this was. He did not die for those who were good, but for the ungodly. This point is 
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repeated in v. 8, again using the generic gtı as a temporal frame within the participial 
clause to stress that it is while we were still sinners that he died for us. 


SENTENCE Sovviotnot õè thv Eavtod åyánnv cig Mud ó Bed¢ 
demonstrates but [-] hisown love for us [-] God 
SUB-POINT őn ™ ën ™ GuaptwAGv Gvtwy uğv m Xprotds T 
that still sinners were [while] we Christ 


bnèp Huey ånéðavev 
for us died 


Another generic temporal frame in v. 11 reiterates this contrast between where we used to 
be before Christ and where we are now. 


SENTENCE GAAG (W (+ Kal kavyóyevoi +) évT@0e@ Sia tod xvpiov 
but also [we are] boasting in [-] God through [-] Lord 
HuUav ‘Incod Xpiotod W? 
our Jesus Christ 
SUB-POINT Si ob ™ viv ™ thy KataAAayny é\cfouev 


through whom [we have] now the reconciliation received 


It is clear from the context that the reconciliation came from the work of Christ, that it 
was not previously available. This frame makes explicit what otherwise would have been 
implicit, that reconciliation is only now our experience. ‘Now’ is not the most important 
part of the clause, the reconciliation we receive is. The temporal frame makes sure that 
we keep everything in perspective, that we not ‘forget our roots’ so to speak. 


One finds the same kind of doubling back to an earlier time in order to make a point in 
the next example from Hebrews. 


Example 126 Hebrews 2:8 


SENTENCE € návta únétačaç bnoKdtw tæv nod@v abtoð ” 
all [things] you subjected under [-] feet his 
SUPPORT ™ éy TH yàp brotdEar avt@ ta návtra ™ obðèv kev 


in [-] for subjecting to him [-] all [things] nothing he left 


avt® &vunétaKtov 
tohim not subject 


SENTENCE m™ yğy mõ odnw  dpOuevadt@ta na&vta 
now but [we do] not yet see to him [-] all [things] 
notetaypéva 
subjected 


Verse 8a makes very clear that all things were subjected under his feet. Verse 8b 
reiterates the time when all things were being subjected. At that time, nothing was left 
that was unsubjected. The temporal frame allows the writer to make a statement about a 
very specific point in time. It also sets the stage for another switch to describe the way 
things are now in verse 8c; at this point in time, the subjecting of all things has not yet 
come to pass. Temporal frames allow the writer to clearly switch back and forth to 
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different points in time by explicitly marking the switches to help readers properly 
process the transitions. This temporal information is not the most important in the clause 
(i.e. in position P2); instead it establishes an explicit framework for reading the clause 
that follows. It provides a reference time to set the stage for the statement that follows. 


Consider the series of temporal switches in 1 Peter 2:10. The comparison of how things 
used to be with how they are currently is inherently contrastive based on content itself. 
The use of temporal frames to affect these switches draws extra attention to the contrast, 
making it stand out all the more. 


Example 127 1 Peter 2:10 


’ But you are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for his own 
possession, that you may proclaim the excellencies of him who called you out of 
darkness into his marvelous light (ESV). 


SENTENCE tock of T™oTeE™<(X ob Aadc X? 
who once [were] not a people 
BULLET m™ yõy ™ è (V = Aad Beod v? 
now but [are] the people of God 
SENTENCE m of Ix ovK NAenueévor x) 
the ones [who were] not shown mercy 
BULLET m™ yoy ™ è (v éAenBevtec v?) 


now but shown mercy 


The adverb zote in v. 10a could likely have been omitted without causing confusion, as 
seen in v. 10c. Including this generic temporal element grounds what follows in a specific 
temporal frame, and sets the stage for the switch in v. 10b. The effect of the back and 
forth switch is to dramatically highlight the ‘before and after’ effects of belief in Christ. 
The temporal frames are not the most important part of the clauses, what took place at 
that time is most important. 


10.3 Spatial Frames 
Most spatial frames consist of a prepositional phrase placed in position P1. Placing non- 
focal information in an initial position has the effect of attracting more attention to it than 
it otherwise would have received in its position at the end of the clause. This does not 
result in emphasis, but in establishing an explicit spatial frame of reference for what 
follows. The frame makes changes in place or location stand out more. Spatial frames are 
often found at boundaries within a discourse, such as between pericopes or scenes within 
a pericope. This first example illustrates the use of a spatial frame to indicate a change in 
location from one place to another. 


Example 1 Mark 13:9 
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o z A t me ka z 
SENTENCE °BAémete 5€ Dueicg éavtoúç 
watch out but you for yourselves 
SENTENCE mapadacovorw vudc giç ovvedpia 
they will hand you [over] to councils 
SENTENCE Kai © gig ouvaywyac 1! daprocecd_e 
and in thesynagogues you will be beaten 
SENTENCE Kal émi nyeudvwv kai Pacéwv = otabroecbe 
and before governors and kings you will have to stand 


Evexev éuod cic uaptUpiov avtoi¢ 
because of me for awitness to them 


Jesus forewarns the disciples of what they can expect in their future ministry. The use of 
spatial frames in vv. 9c and 9d helps ensure that the changes are tracked, making each of 
these statements stand out more starkly by highlighting the switch in location. Had the 
spatial information been placed at the end of the clause, the changes from ‘councils’ to 
‘synagogues’ to ‘before kings and governors’ would have been less pronounced. This is 
essentially how Luke’s version relates Jesus’ words: 


Example 2 Luke 21:12 


SENTENCE 2m pò èm tovtov návtwv ©) ™ émPadodot ig 
before but these [things] all they will lay on 
buds Tag XEipac avbTav 
you [-] hands their 
SENTENCE kai dimEovarv 
and will persecute [you] 
ELABORATION napaðıðóvteç eiç taco ovvaywyàç Kai pvAaKds 
handing [you] over to the synagogues and prisons 
ELABORATION ånayouévovç éni Paoeiç kai hyeuóvaç 
[you will] be brought before [-] kings and governors 
Evexev tod óvóuaTtóç uov 
because of [-] name my 


Notice that this version contains virtually the same content, but structures the information 
differently than seen in Mark. Luke’s interest seems to be in the temporal sequence of 
these events, rather than in the locations. Mark allows the events of v. 9 to be implicitly 
related to the events in v. 8: nation rising up against nation, earthquakes and famine. 
Luke, on the other hand, uses a generic temporal frame npò tobtwv navtwv. Although it 
really does not provide specific information, it effectively segments the events that 
precede from the events that follow, breaking them into distinct yet related groups. 


Mark’s account segments the discourse at v. 9, but in much more subtle way than in 
Luke. There is a change from third-person narration of the events to a second-person 
command to watch out. The differences in the synoptic writers’ information structure 
suggest differences in their communication objectives. 
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The next example from Ephesians illustrates the use of spatial frames in a figurative or 
theological sense rather than a physical change of location. Verse 12 establishes both a 
time (‘at that time’) and a location or state (‘apart from Christ’). Notice that both phrases 
follow the main verb in an unmarked location. This information sets the stage for talking 
about what things are like ‘now’ ‘in Christ’. 


Example 3 Ephesians 2:13 


PRINCIPLE 26m. Ate (tH kapë éxetvw ID ywpic Xprotobd 
that you were at time that apart from Christ 


SENTENCE 13™ yyyi ™ è & év Xpiot@ 'Inooð 1m bueiç (h ot 
now but in Christ Jesus you the ones [who] 
™ mote ™ Sytec uakpàv d) ™ yevýðnte Eyyc ÈV TH 
once were far away have become near by the 
aiuati tod Xpıotoð 
blood of Christ 


The two frames in v. 13 make the changes in time and location stand out, but not because 
they are the most important information. The fact that we have come near by the blood of 
Christ is most important, and the P1 information provides explicit frames of reference for 
connecting what follows to what precedes. 


The epistles are full of spatial frames that specify theological states or positions rather 
than literal places, as in the next example. In Romans 1:16-17, Paul describes how the 
gospel is the power of God for salvation to all who believe, for in it the righteous of God 
is being revealed. Then he moves on to discuss the plight of the sinner living under 
conviction brought about by the law. In 3:9, Paul reiterates that both the Jew and the 
Greek are under sin, and in v. 20 that “by works of the law no human being will be 
justified in his sight (ESV). All of this raises the question of how anyone, then, can be 
justified. The frames in v. 21 signal a significant shift from how things have been under 
the law compared to how they are now in light of the gospel. 


Example 4 Romans 3:21 


SENTENCE 21™ Nuvi™ 6€ & ywpiç vouov* $ixatoobvyn Ozoğ 
now but apart from the law the righteousness of God 
TEMAVEPWTAL 
has been revealed 
ELABORATION uaptupovuevyn ÚTÒ Tod vouov Kal THV MpopNtav 


being testified about by the law and the prophets 


The temporal frame shifts from some previous time to our current state of affairs; the 
spatial frame provides a change from being ‘under the law’ to ‘apart from the law’. The 
revelation of God’s righteousness is the most important information in the clause, the 
framing information occupies position P1. Placing this information in an unmarked 
position at the end of the clause would have communicated the same content, but without 
creating an explicit frame of reference for the main clause. The two frames attract 
attention to the changes, accentuating the discontinuity of time and status. Every major 
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translation places some kind of break at v. 21. The way that Paul has chosen to structure 
his information clearly highlights the discontinuity that was already present, based on the 
changes of time and situation. 


The next example contains a corresponding pair of point-counterpoint sets. The use of the 
spatial frames helps to tighten the connection as well as sharpen the contrast. 


Example 5 Matthew 23:27-28 


SENTENCE 2741 Obai uïv D (M ypauateic Kai Oapicaion broKpitat * 
woe to you scribes and Pharisees hypocrites 
SUB-POINT Ott mapouordZete TÅÁQOIÇ KEKOVIAUEVOIC 


because you are like tombs whitewashed 


SUB-POINT (xRoitweo® e€wlev ™ uev patvovtat paño x? 
which on the outside [-] appear beautiful 
SUB-POINT E EowSev Iè y€uovow dotéwv vexp@v Kai 
onthe inside but are full of the bones of the dead and 
mé&ong aKabapoiac v? 
everything unclean 


SENTENCE 2x ottwo (+7 kal buig THE Ewev “I vev 
in the [same] way also you on the outside [-] 


paivecde toicg &vOpwmotg ikaro X?) 
appear to people righteous 
SENTENCE (¥  Eowbev © é ote ueotoi UroKpicews kai a&voutag v?) 
inside but you are full ofhypocrisy and lawlessness 


Jesus talks about two aspects of whitewashed tombs, correlating them to comparable 
aspects of the religious leaders. The antonyms €w8ev and Zow8ev highlight the semantic 
contrast present in the context, even without the use of frames. The frames simply 
accentuate the contrast that was already present. The use of oUtwe in v. 28 explicitly 
directs the reader to correlate what follows to what precedes, and the parallelism in 
syntax and content make the intended connection perfectly clear. The most important 
information in each clause is not the location, but the state of affairs in the location. The 
spatial frames structure the information to accomplish this objective. 


The next example illustrates the figurative use of a generic prepositional phrase to create 
a distinction, in this case a prioritization by placing one thing ‘above’ the others. 


Example 6 1 Peter 4:8 
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SENTENCE 7Tidvtwy 6€ TÒ TEAOg Üyyıkev 
of all [things] now the end draws near 
PRINCIPLE cw@ppovicate ovv Kai vyWate eic mpocevyxcc 
be self-controlled therefore and sober-minded for [your] prayers 
ELABORATION SS Tpd náåvtov =! Hv eic Eavtovbc ayanny Extevij 
above all your for one another love constant 
ËXOVTEÇ 
having 
SUB-POINT öm ™ åyánn T kañóntert mÀðoç § auaptidv 
because love covers alarge number of sins 


Verse 7 lays a foundation for the figurative spatial frame of v. 8. The end of all things 
drawing near calls for a certain response: self-control and sober-mindedness. These 
imperatives are elaborated on using a participial clause describing an overarching quality 
we should have. This quality is prioritized using a figurative spatial frame npò m&vtwv to 
indicate that it takes precedence over everything else. A rationale is provided in the 
following sub-point, i.e. that love covers a multitude of sins. The use of a participle for 
éxovtec indicates that it is not on the same par as the imperatives that precede it.°' These 
are the main verbs of the sentence, not čyovteç. However, the use of the spatial frame 
clearly indicates the importance of having a fervent love. The use of the participle to 
elaborate the imperatives—versus making čxovteç another imperative—prioritizes the 
action. The main points of the sentence are the imperatival actions, actions that 
necessitate having a fervent love as they are carried out. 


Summary 


Topical, temporal and spatial information is found at both the beginning and end of 
clauses in Koine Greek. Porter has noted the meaning difference between placing 
subjects before the verb versus following them.*” Diessel noted a similar difference 
regarding the placement of adverbials, as does Wallace.** These observations are 
consistent with the claims of Simon Dik regarding the placement of certain clause 
components in what he refers to a position P1. Placing non-focal information in this 
clause-initial position has the effect of establishing an explicit frame of reference for the 
clause that follows. It does not result in emphasis. By definition, emphasis refers to 
taking what was already most important in a clause, and placing it in position P2 at the 
beginning of the clause. Frames of reference are used to highlight the introduction of a 
new topic or center of interest in the discourse. They are also used to attract attention to a 


351 NASB obscures this, translating the elaborating participle as another imperative: "Above all, 
keep fervent in your love for one another, because love covers a multitude of sins." The grammatical 
distinction in Greek indicates a functional distinction in the actions, they are not all equally important. Cf. 
Chapter 12. 
a Porter, Idioms, 296; cf. Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 29-30. 

353 Holger Diessel, “Competing Motivations for the Ordering of Main and Adverbial Clauses,” 
Linguistics 43 (3):459. Cf. Wallace, Greek Grammar, 636, 642. 
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discontinuity in the discourse in order to help the reader/hearer properly process it. 
Contrast is not created by the use of frames of reference, though it may increase it. 
Contrast is derived from the semantics of the context, it is either present in the context or 
not. Devices like frames of reference, or particles like dAAa can serve to make what was 
already present stand out even more. The discussion of frames of reference continues in 
the next chapter. 
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11. Framing Devices-Part II 


This chapter provides a continuation of the content from the last, introducing three more 
kinds of frames of reference, distinguished by the type of information placed in position 
P1. Recall the discussion from the introduction of Chapter 10 that there are a number of 
factors influencing placement of adverbial subordinate clauses either before or after the 
main clause they modify. Adverbial clauses play such an important role in the processing 
of main clauses that some kinds of adverbials almost always occur at the beginning of the 
clause. 


Statistically speaking it is more common for conditional clauses to occur at the beginning 
of the clause than at the end. Nonetheless, placing them in the initial position still 
accomplishes the same discourse function of framing as fronting adverbials that 
commonly occur at the end (e.g. reason/result clauses). The clause-initial adverbials are 
still considered to be in position P1, regardless of their distributional frequency. 


It is not the statistical frequency or infrequency that makes the initial placement of 
adverbials special, but the cognitive function that they accomplish in this position. In 
each case, the non-focal element provides an explicit frame of reference for the clause 
that follows. It is not the most important part of the clause, but sets the stage for the 
clause that follows by establishing a specific state of affairs or context for the clause that 
follows. 


11.1 Conditional Frames 


Conditional frames of reference are only found in the epistles and in the reported 
speeches of narrative. There are only four possible instances in narrative proper.” They 
are graphically identified in the examples using the superscripted abbreviation CE, 
meaning conditional or exceptive frame. Conditional frames are introduced by the 
conditional particles ¿àv or ei. They establish a specific condition that must be met before 
the main clause that follows holds true. In most cases, conditions precede the main clause 
due to their importance to processing. When they are placed after the main clause, some 
other marker will indicate that a condition follows. Placing the condition in a position P1 
highlights the contingency of the main clause, which otherwise might have sounded like 
an affirmation until the condition or exception was read at the end. Thus, the semantic 
importance of the condition to the proper processing of the main clause is the primary 
motivation for its initial placement, but still results in the creation of a frame of reference. 


The opening chapter of 1 John has a series of conditional frames that allow the writer to 
quickly switch from one state of affairs to another. Each clause provides a new 
perspective on what it means to fellowship with Jesus by changing the condition for the 
main clause that follows. There is noticeable contrast between the clauses based on the 
semantics of the content, but it is heightened through the use of frames to juxtapose 
opposite conditions with their correlating consequences. 


Example 7 1 John 1:6-10 


354 Conditional frames are found in narrative asides in Mark 7:3-4 (2x) and John 21:25. Acts 20:16 


contains a conditional frame fronted with respect to an infinitival complement of the main verb, but not 
preceding the main verb; 
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SENTENCE sce "Egy eimwuev ott Kotveviav Exouev uet adTOD Kai Ev TO 
if wesay that fellowship we have with him and in the 


r ~ Lg 4 > ~ 4 
OKOTEL TEpiTatHpyev = Wevddueba kai od moroðuev mv 


darkness walk we lie and [do] not practice the 
aAnPerarv 
truth 
SENTENCE IEE €ay b€ Ev TH Mwti NEPINATÕUEV ÖÇ avtdc Ect ÈV T 


if but in the light we walk as he is in the 


Qwtt ®© Kxotvwviav Zxouev yet GAANAWV 
light fellowship we have with one another 


SENTENCE Kai ™ tò alua ‘Incod tod viod abtob ™ xabapifer hdc and 
and the blood of Jesus [-] Son his cleanses us from 
Td&ons auaptiag 
all sin 
23 Yv y t z ? J-a e ` 
SENTENCE ert ECV ELMWUEV OTL AUAPTLIAV  oÙk EXOpEV E EXVTOUC 
if wesay that sin [we do] not have ourselves 
TAav@pev 
we deceive 
SENTENCE Kal 1 Aee ™ obk Zotiv év utv 
and the truth not is in us 
SENTENCE cE Ev OuUOAOYMueEv TAÇ åuaptiaç Hua = moTóç otv Kai 
if we confess [-] sins our faithful heis and 
õíkaroç 
just 
SUB-POINT {va åp = iv tag å&uaptiaç 
so that he will forgive us [-] [our] sins 
SUB-POINT Kai kaðapion ńuğç amo — a&Srxtac 
and willcleanse us from unrighteousness 
SENTENCE 10E Eav eiTwueEV OTL où%  NuaptyKapuev “%® p 


if wesay that [we have] not sinned 


TOoroÕuEV avToOV 


wemake him 
SENTENCE Kaim 6 Adyog abtod ™ oùk Eotrv év Hiv 
and [-] word his not is in us 


Each conditional frame of reference provides a state of affairs for which the main clause 
applies. The prominence assigned to the condition alerts the reader that this must hold 
true before the main proposition holds true. Here is an alternate rendering of verse 6, 
based on placing the condition at the end of the main clause. Note the use of “only” to 
signal that something more is needed to fully process the main clause. 


We only lie and do not practice the truth if we say that we have fellowship with 
him and walk in the darkness. 
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There may be other contexts where we lie and do not practice the truth, but the writer is 
only focusing on only one of them. This particular context has two components, saying 
we have fellowship and not practicing the truth. As we see in v. 7, doing what we say we 
are doing makes all of the difference in the world. 


Verse 8 establishes that there is no room for denying that we have sin. This raises the 
question of how we should respond to sin in light of the fact that it is universal. Verse 9 
provides the answer using another conditional frame. This same context could have been 
stated using 


= unmarked structure: ‘Confess your sins in order that he would forgive them’, or 
=" two main clauses: ‘Confess your sins and he will forgive them.’ 


Instead, we find that the main clause states God’s qualities of faithfulness and justice. In 
the NRSV, the main clause is translated as though it is a relative clause, and the tva 
clause as though it were the main clause: “If we confess our sins, he who is faithful and 
just will forgive us our sins and cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” The focus of 
attention in the main clause of v. 9 is on God’s qualities; the rest of the information is in 
subordinate clauses. If the fronted condition is met, forgiveness and cleansing will 
follow. 


The conditional frame in v. 10 allows the writer to examine the corollary of confession: 
saying that we have not sinned. Although this statement is similar to the one in v. 8, there 
is a shift from what it means for us to what it means to God. Making such a claim is 
indistinguishable from calling him a liar. The parallel syntax and wording of vv. 6, 8, and 
10 helps insure that the reader connects these verses. The parallelism draws attention to 
the differences since the preceding content is still fresh in the reader’s mind. 


In Romans 8:11-12, Paul states that we are not obligated to live according to the flesh 
now that the Spirit has made us alive. Verse 13 contrasts the two alternatives, establishing 
explicit states of affairs for the main clauses that follow using conditional frames. 


Example 8 Romans 8:13 


SUPPORT 13c ej yap Kata odpKa Cite ®© uéeAAete cmoOvrjoKetv 
if for according to the flesh you live you are going to die 
SENTENCE c ef bE & mvevuati ™ tac npáčeç tod GWuatog Savatobte 
; ut S 
if but bythe Spirit the deeds ofthe body you putto death 
= [root 


you will live 


Paul could have used a topical frame to state the principle ‘!“" The one living according 
to the flesh ™! will die...” Doing so would have rendered it an impersonal statement 
instead of the personal call to decision found in the canonical version. 


Unlike the example from 1 John 1, note that Paul changes the verbs in the two frames 
rather than maintaining a parallelism between ‘living in the flesh’ versus ‘living in the 
Spirit’. The first frame focuses on a way of living that leads to death, the second on a 

putting to death that leads to life. In other words, there is parallel syntax without an 
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accompanying parallelism of the content. This has the effect of sharpening the contrast by 
breaking from the expected parallelism. 


There is a quotation from Psalm 95:7 repeated several times in Hebrews that uses a 
condition to establish an explicit frame of reference for what follows. 


Example 9 Hebrews 3:7 


PRINCIPLE 7 Mó ©? Kabac Aéyet TO nveduc TO ğyiov 
therefore justas says the Spirit [-] Holy 
SENTENCE “T™ Eýuepov ™ KE édv tç wviig abtod dxovonte = 
today if [-] voice his you hear 


uù okAnpvvnte tag Kapdtac bud 
[do] not harden [-] hearts your 


‘Today’ establishes a temporal frame of reference for the clause that follows, while the 
conditional frame establishes an explicit state of affairs. These frames are not the most 
important information in the clause, ‘not hardening your hearts’ is. The writer wants to 
focus on a specific context in which hearts should not be hardened, namely hearing God’s 
voice. There may be a time when hardening is appropriate, but the conditional frame 
constrains the main clause that follows to be read in the specific context of the condition. 


A complex conditional frame introduces a very involved state of affairs in James 2 that is 
finally commented on in v. 4. 


Example 10 James 2:2-4 


'My brothers, show no partiality as you hold the faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord 
of glory (ESV). 
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COMPLEX 2K €dry yap 
if for 
SUB-POINT cio€AOn Eig ovvaywynv buGv avap 
enters into assembly your someone 
xpvoodsaxtvAtog év ćoðñt Aaunpa 
with a gold ring on his finger in clothing fine 
SUB-POINT eio€AOn SE (+ Kai mtwyòç +) év puNaps ċoðñT 
enters and also a poor person in filthy clothing 
SUB-POINT 3 emipAéyynte Se émi tov popodvta thv tota mv 
you look favorably and on the one wearing the clothing [-] 
Aaunpav Kai cinnte 
fine and say 


SENTENCE “m gù mT káðov Oe Kadkdo ” 
you be seated here in a good place 
SUB-POINT Kail 7  Tiwxy@ Meinnte 
and tothe poor [person] you say 
SENTENCE “OF DO T otf éket”  “ káðov brò tò bronddidv 
you stand there or beseated by [-] footstool 
uov " CE) 
my 
SUPPORT 4 où õwkpíðnte év éavtoic 


[have you not] made distinctions among yourselves 


SENTENCE kai éyéveode xpitai õiaoyiouðv novnp@v 
and become judges thoughts with evil 


From a grammatical point of view, James uses the various conditional clauses of the 
frame to make sure that there is no room to miss his point. If he had only mentioned the 
response to the poor man or to the rich man, his point about making distinctions would 
not have been nearly as clear. Similarly, if the question “aren’t you making 
distinctions...” came first, followed by the conditional clauses, the overall proposition 
would not be nearly as compelling. Placing the conditional clauses at the end of the main 


clause could imply that they are the new information, rather than ‘making distinctions’. 


355 E.g, Mark 9:42, where it is better for him who causes one of the little ones believing in Jesus to 
do something, which is disclosed in a pair of conditions at the end of the clause. In v. 43, the condition 
functions as a frame, and is not the most important information in the clause. 'Cutting off is most 
important. 
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This frame is long and complex enough that NIV breaks the complex clause of vv. 2-4 
into several parts as main clauses, rather than maintaining the subordination found in 
Greek. The translation fundamentally changes the build up found in the Greek 
proposition. 


James’ goal is to help the reader realize that behaving along the lines of the scenario in 
the conditional frame is indeed showing partiality and not something else. This command 
is clearly laid out in v. 1, and practically illustrated in vv. 2-4 to make sure no one misses 
the point. Use of devices like ‘thematic addition’ at the end of v. 2 helps tighten the 
connections already present due to the contrastive parallels drawn between the rich man 
and the poor man. 


There are a few instances where what we would consider an exceptive clause in English 
functions as a frame, introduced by ei un. These are infrequent, and are handled as a 
conditional frame based on the use of the Greek conditional particle.” They have the 
same effect of constraining the main clause that follows to be processed in light of the 
exceptive statement, attracting extra attention to it. 


Example 11 Matthew 24:22 


SENTENCE Kai ei un exodAoPwOnoav (d ai huépar Exeivan q) 
and unless [-] had been shortened [-] days those 
oùk av é0w8n noa oápě 
[would] not [-] be saved every human being 


Though the collocation ei uù might be translated into English idiomatically as ‘unless’ or 
‘except’, it is simply a negated conditional clause that has a comparable pragmatic effect 

to the other conditional frames that we have looked at. No one would have been saved if 

something has not happened. Placing the subordinate clause in an initial position does not 
mean that it is the most important part of the clause, ‘no flesh being saved’ is most 


SENTENCE “Kail öç G&voKavéaAion eva (m tøv mkpőøv 
and whoever [-] to sin [causes] one of little ones 


TOUTWY E) THV TLotTeVdvtwv £İç Eu ™ KAAS EoTIV 
these [-] who beleve in me better itis 

abt 

for him 


SUB-POINT uov ei mepixertar uWAog dviKdg nepi Tov 
instead if is placed a millstone of a donkey around [-] 


Tpdxnrov avtod 


neck his 
SUB-POINT kai PéBAntat eic TV OcéAacoav 
and he is thrown into the sea 
SENTENCE Kai CE éav oxavéadt(y ce 1 xelp cov = andxoWov 
and if causes you [to sin] [-] hand your cut 
avery 
it [off] 


356 Exceptive clauses typically follow a negated clause, providing an exception from the set of 


negated items. The net result is to create a point-counterpoint set, where the exceptive clause introduces the 
highlighted point. Cf. Chapter 4. 
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important. The prominence added to the condition in P1 establishes an explicit frame of 
reference in which the following clause is to be processed. This claim about not saving 
any flesh is meant for a particular context, specified by the conditional frame. 


Other exceptive frames are found in Matthew 24:22, Mark 8:14, John 9:33, 15:22, 24, 
18:30, and Romans 9:29. 


11.2 Comparative Frames 


Comparative frames of reference establish a basis against which something in the main 
clause is compared. The comparison typically describes the manner in which the main 
action should be done, with the frame setting the stage for what follows. As with other 
kinds of frames, the fronted adverbial is not the most important part of the clause, it 
simply provides the basis of comparison. The basis stands out, but not for emphasis’ 
sake. The action or the actor(s) of the main clause is generally what is most important. 


The admonition about judging provides a good example of how a comparative frame 
functions to highlight a key idea. The call is not to avoid judging, but to judge in the way 
that you would want to be judged, 1.e. equitably. 


Example 12 Matthew 7:2 
! Judge not, that you be not judged (ESV). 


SUPPORT ary @ yap kpiuati kpívere™ xpi6rjcecbe 
by what for judgment you judge you will be judged 
SENTENCE kaiiv @ vétpW petTpeite “! etpnOrceto vuv 
and by what measure you measure out it will be measured out to you 


The action of the main clause is the focus of attention. The comparative frame presents 
the manner in which the main action is done by establishing it as the basis for the clause 
that follows. We would probably accomplish this kind of task most naturally in English 
using a rhetorical question: “You know how you judge other people? That is the way you 
will be judged. You know the measure that you use for others? That is what will be used 
for you.” The emphasis is not on the manner, it simply provides the framework of 
comparison for the clause that follows. Had the clause been phrased with the 
prepositional phrases in an unmarked position at the end of the clause, it would likely 
have been understood to be the new information of the clause, rather than a basis of 
comparison. Providing the basis of comparison in the P1 position draws attention to it, 
indicating that the main clause that follows is focal. 


Luke’s version of the ‘golden rule’ provides another illustration of a comparative frame 
that draws attention to the basis of comparison in position P1. 


Example 13 Luke 6:31 


SENTENCE sikai © kabag GéAete (va ToIMot buv oi ğvðpwno 
and justas you want that would do to you [-] people 


Toveite avtoicg Guotw> 
do to them likewise 


Jesus’ goal is to get people to act, and the manner of the action is defined by how you 
want you want to be treated. The focal information of the main clause is “you doing 
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likewise.” The framed material draws attention to the manner in which this action is to be 
carried out. Again, a rhetorical question accomplishes the same task rather naturally in 
English: “Do you know how you want others to treat you? You treat them in that same 
way.” Instead of waiting for people to be kind and courteous to you, Jesus urges 
followers to go out and do the same thing for others. The manner of the action is not the 
most important part of the clause, it is the doing. Placing the basis of comparison in 
position P1 avoids confusion over what is most important in the main clause. 


The next example illustrates the combination of several devices to make a single point. 
Example 14 1 John 2:6 


SENTENCE (> Ev TOUTW >) yivMoKouEV 
by this we know 
SUB-POINT out Ev avT@ Eouev 
that in him weare 
SENTENCE «Oró éywv vat uévav ™dgetrer 
the one who says in him [that he] resides ought 
SENTENCE c Kaba (d Exetvoc D mepiendtyoev “(+ Kai avtoc +) 
just as that one walked also he 


oŬŭtwç nepınatetv ©) 
in this way to walk 


Verses 5-6 are fairly complex, with the comparative frame occurring in the infinitival 
clause of v. 6. The forward-pointing reference in verse 5 draws extra attention to the 
litmus test for knowing we are in him. The one who claims to abide in him is to walk in a 
particular way. This could have been phrased where the manner was emphasized: “You 
ought to walk as that one walked.”*°’ Instead, the basis of comparison provides a frame 
of reference for the clause that follows, focusing attention on our walking instead of his 
walking. His walking is important, but only as it sets the standard for ours.” Just as that 
one walked, so also the one claiming to abide ought to walk. The thematic addition 
strengthens the link back to Jesus. It would have been much simpler to state that ‘the one 
claiming to abide in him ought to walk just as he walked,’ without the frame and without 
thematic addition. Doing so would have placed the basis of the comparison in the default 
position for new, focal information, potentially creating confusion over the writer’s 
intended focus. In its canonical form the frame sets the stage for the main clause, keeping 
attention on our walking instead of his. 


Paul uses two comparative frames to establish a basis of comparison for describing his 
ministry: “according to the grace given to him,” and “as a skilled master builder.” 


Example 15 1 Corinthians 3:10 


357 The subject éxeivoc does receive emphasis (as indicated by the bolding), but the scope of the 
emphasis is limited to the subordinate comparative clause. The subject of the main clause Kai abt6¢ 
receives primary emphasis (cf. Chapter 13). 

358 The use of the 'far' demonstrative éxeivoc provides further confirmation that the central interest 
here is not Jesus, i.e. he is athematic. Cf. Chapter 18. 
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SENTENCE 10 è ë Kata Tv xaptv tod Ge0d mv bobeiodv uor we copa 
according to the grace of God [-] given to me likea skilled 
apyitéxtwv * SepéAtov E6ynKa 
master builder a foundation I laid 


SENTENCE m GAAog™ ð énorxodouei 
another and is building upon [it] 
SENTENCE m Exaotog ™ è PAenétw Tao  énokodouet 


each one but must direct his attention to how he is building upon [it] 


The first comparative frame establishes that whatever action follows was not done in his 
own strength or ability, but was in accordance with the grace he has received from God. 
The second frame wç coos dpxitéKtwv establishes that whatever action follows is not 
the work of a novice, but of a seasoned veteran. Both of these frames ground Paul’s 
claims about his ministry. 


His point here is that he intended only to lay the foundation, not build the whole building. 
The latter is the work of those who come after him. He built the foundation and only the 
foundation and he did this empowered by grace and experience. The two frames provide 
the setting for his claim regarding laying a foundation. His qualifications are not the most 
important thing in this context, the foundation he laid is most important. 


The last example of a comparative frame is very complex, qualified using a point- 
counterpoint set. Paul’s primary point is to encourage the Philippians to work out their 
salvation in a particular way: with fear and trembling. To set the stage for this, the 
comparative frame describes the manner in which this should be done. 


Example 16 Philippians 2:12 
COMPLEX 12 Qore (M dyarntot yov ™ C? Kaba  TÁVTOTE 
therefore dear friends my justas [you have] always 
bmnKkovoate 
obeyed 
A J > ~ ‘4 z 
BULLET un (X wç EV t Mapovoia pov uovov X?) 
not as in [-] presence my only 
BULLET AAAA (V ™ viv ™ TAAG uov év TH dnovoia pov 
but now much more in [-] absence my 
v} Fi] 
PRINCIPLE peta póßov Kai tpópov Ty ćavtæv owtypiav 
with fear and trembling [-] your own salvation 
Katepyateobe 
work out 


Note that ‘fear and trembling’ also describes a manner, but it receives emphasis. The 
manner in which they have always obeyed lays the groundwork, creating the expectation 
that they will obey this newest command just as they have always obeyed the other things 
asked of them. 
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The point-counterpoint set elaborates that their obedience was not only under Paul’s 
watchful eye, it was also in his absence. The frame draws attention to the basis against 
which the following action should be done, but without elevating it to the status of 
emphasis. The way they have always obeyed is well known to them, indicating that the 
information fills Dik’s P1 position. ‘With fear and trembling’ is the manner that receives 
emphasis in P2. 


11.3 Reason/Result Frames 


Reason/result frames are not very frequent, but deserve some attention. They can be 
prepositional phrases that reiterate a proposition from the preceding context using a 
pronoun (e.g. 51d tobto); they can also be subordinate clauses introduced by 6t1 or Íva. 
This kind of adverbial clause is normally found at the end of the main clause. As with the 
other frames, placing them in position P1 creates an explicit frame of reference for the 
clause that follows, providing the reason for, or result of the following main proposition. 
They draw attention to the rationale or objective for the main clause that follows. 


Example 17 Matthew 13:6, Mark 4:6 


SENTENCE é  Aiov 68 avatetAavtog éxavpatio®n 
[when] the sun but rose they were scorched 
SENTENCE Kai di tò un exer pilav  €EnpavOn 


and because they [did] not have [enough] root they withered 


In Matthew’s account of the parable of the Sower, the reason that the plant withered 
provides the basis for relating the preceding action to what follows. The implication is 
that if there had been roots, the withering would not have taken place. If the reason had 
been placed in the expected position at the end of the clause, it could have been 
understood to be focal (i.e. most important). In the canonical form, placing reason 
information in P1 ensures that the focus of the main clause is clearly on withering. 


Similarly, Mark’s parallel account in 4:6 also uses a reason/result frame. 


SENTENCE Skai™ Ste åvéteev 6 oç ™ Exavpatiobn 
and when rose the sun it was scorched 
SENTENCE Kai à tO un exer pilav ™éEnpavOn 


and because [-] [it did] not have [enough] root it withered 


Note that the activity of the sun is portrayed as a temporal frame rather than 
backgrounded in a circumstantial frame as in Matthew 13:6. Both have a similar effect in 
establishing context, but each uses a different means of structuring the information. In 
both cases, the seed remains the center of interest, not the sun. 


The reason/result frame in the parable of the persistent widow comes near the end of a 
very complex clause, just before the main proposition of granting her justice. 


Example 18 Luke 18:4-5 
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SENTENCE ikai obk ÑOeAev Ei xpovov 
and [he was] not wiling for atime 
SENTENCE m~ peta SE (W taðta M) ™ einev év Exut@ 
after but these [things] he said to himself 
COMPLEX cE Fi (+ kal tòv Gedv où œoßoðŭpaı obðè 
if even [-] God [I do] not fear or 
&vOpwrnov vtpénroua +) & 
people respect 
SUB-POINT sme Sid ye TO napéyetv uor kónov (i Tv 
because yet [-] causes me bother [-] 
xýpav taútnv m 
widow this 
SENTENCE ékõðkýow aviv 


justice [I will grant] her 
SUB-POINT wa un giç TéAOG Epyouevy 
so that [she does] not in the end [by her] coming back 


" 


bromdaty ue 
wear me [down] 


The statement that he was not willing ‘for a time’ creates the potential that he would be 
willing at some time. The generic ‘after these things’ moves forward to some later time, 
perhaps the time when he will be willing to hear the widow’s case. 


There are two frames that establish the state of affairs for the main clause éxdikrjow 
avtryv. The first is a conditional frame that establishes what functions as a concession. In 
other words, ‘Although it is true that he neither fears God nor respects men, something 
will motivate him to make an unexpected change. The reason/result frame describes what 
brings about this change: wanting to get ‘this widow’*”’ to stop bothering him. The 
desired result follows the main clause, introduced by iva. The reason for his granting her 
justice is to get her to stop bothering him, in the hope that she will not wear him out. 

An added effect of using frames for so much of the information in this clause is to delay 
learning what exactly the judge will do, creating suspense. The reason/result frame also 
makes clear that his changed attitude is not motivated by some new-found righteousness 
or repentance, but by the selfish motivation of getting her off of his back. 


In the next example the reason is placed in position P1 apparently to avoid it being 
misunderstood to be the most important information in the main clause. 


Example 19 John 8:45 


“ You are of your father the devil, and your will is to do your father’s desires. He 
was a murderer from the beginning, and has nothing to do with the truth, because 


35 CF. the discussion of referential indefinites/contemptuous usage of demonstrative pronouns in 
Chapter 18. 
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there is no truth in him. When he lies, he speaks out of his own character, for he is 
a liar and the father of lies (ESV). 


SENTENCE asm yo m è m St. tv dAnOerav Àéyw * 
I but because the truth am telling 


OÙ MIOTEÚETÉ UOL 
[you do] not believe me 


Jesus contrasts the words and actions of the religious leaders with his own. He has 
accused them of following the desires of their father, the devil, whom Jesus characterizes 
as a murderer and liar. He switches from them to himself in v. 45 using a topical frame in 
combination with the development marker õé. 


If the őtı-clause had been placed at the end of the main clause, it likely would have been 
read as the most important part of the clause. In other words, they are not believing Jesus 
for some reason. This is not the case. If someone is speaking the truth, the expectation is 

that he or she would be believed. This is not the case with the Pharisees. 


Placing the St1-clause in a frame effectively changes the presupposition of the clause. 
The fact that Jesus is telling the truth presupposes some kind of response, most likely 
belief. Instead of belief, their response is unbelief. In v. 47b, Jesus clearly states why 
they do not listen to him, highlighting it with a forward-pointing reference and target: 
they are not of God. 


Another reason/result frame is found in the introduction of the letter from the Jerusalem 
council to the new Gentile believers, making for a very complex clause,. 


Example 20 Acts 15:24 
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COMPLEX 2458 Ened yKovoauev őt tives č  ńuðv 
because we have heard that some from among us 
eEehOovteg™ étápačav budc 
have gone out [and] have thrown you [into confusion] 
Adyowg 
by words 

ELABORATION a&vaoKevdlovtesg tas Puxac DUAV 
upsetting [-] lives your 
SUB-POINT oig où = SteotetAcuebar 
to whom [we gave] no orders 
COMPLEX 235 #ofev iv 
it seemed best to us 
CIRCUMSTANCE yevouévoiç óuoðvuaðòv 
having become of one mind 


CIRCUMSTANCE éxAcEauévoic dvdpac 
[and] having chosen men 
SENTENCE TéEupat  Tpd¢ Dud 


to send [them] to you 
BULLET ovV (a TOTS àyanntoiç NUG@V &>) 
together with [-] dear friends our 
Bapvabé kai MavAw 
Barnabas and Paul 


The main proposition of this complex clause is ‘it seemed best to send Barnabas and 
Paul’. All of the rest is either framing information or elaboration. The reason/result frame 
of v. 24 provides the rationale for the council’s action. They had heard that some from 
Jerusalem had troubled the believers. This ‘trouble’ is elaborated on as ‘upsetting your 
lives.’ The apostles distance themselves from the trouble-makers, characterizing them as 
not having been given orders. 


The main verb of the sentence čðočev is actually a helping verb, expecting an infinitive to 
complete the action. This infinitive is preceded by two circumstantial frames that set the 
stage for this action, backgrounding it so that ‘sending’ is marked as more important than 
the ‘becoming’ or ‘choosing’. Though the complexity of the grammar may look like a 
hopeless mess to some, each grammatical decision has exegetical implications. The 
complexity evinces a careful crafting of the discourse. 


The final example from Galatians also occurs in a rather complex setting. 


Example 21 Galatians 2:4 
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SENTENCE ame fik be Tovg TapetodKtoug WevdadeAqouc 
because of now [this was] the secretly broughtin false brothers 
 oitiveg TapetorjAGov katackonroa thv EAEvbepiav Hud 
who slipped in to spy out [-] freedom our 
hv gxouev év Xpiot@ ‘Incod va ńuğç 
that we have in Christ Jesus inorder that us 
xatadovA@oovoiw ™ oic (+ ob5 mpdc Spav +) 
they might enslave to whom noteven for an hour 

elfauev t únotayñ 
did we yield in subjection 


The main proposition of this verse is that they did not submit for even an hour. The 
prepositional phrase at the beginning of the verse explains why they did not submit. This 
reason/result frame introduces the participants to whom Paul and Timothy did not submit. 
The intention of this infiltration is also introduced in the frame: to enslave them. The 
statement about not submitting is framed by both the nature and the intentions of the false 
brothers. Paul had already submitted his gospel to those who were influential (cf. Gal. 
2:2), and they had required no modification of it. Placing this information in a frame 
marks it as the primary basis for the action that follows, dispelling the possibility that 
Paul is simply resisting godly authority, something that is not noble but reprehensible. 
Since the frame also introduces these false brothers, the entire sentence would need to be 
restructured in order to avoid using a frame of some kind. The reason frame allows Paul 
to introduce a very complex state of affairs while at the same time keeping primary 
attention focused in the main idea: not yielding for even an hour. 


Summary 


This chapter has described the discourse functions of conditional, comparative, and 
reason/result frames. There are a variety of factors that influence the placement of 
adverbial clause elements. In the case of conditionals, their importance for properly 
processing the main clause makes it difficult to be placed anywhere but the beginning. 
Comparative adverbials are found at both the beginning and the end. Reason/result 
adverbials most frequently come at the end. Despite these motivating factors, placing 
these adverbials in position P1 has the same effect of creating an explicit frame of 
reference for the clause that follows. With conditionals, they alert the reader that the main 
proposition is conditioned upon some criteria being met. With the reason/result, placing 
the information in the frame often seemed motivated by indicating that it was not the 
most important information in the main clause. Although semantic and typological 
constraints influence the placement of these adverbial elements, they still share a 
common function within the discourse, consistent with Dik’s claims regarding position 
P1. 
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12. Circumstantial Frames 


This chapter focuses on what have been called “predicate participles’*”” or ‘adverbial 
participles.’**' Specifically, I am referring to anarthrous participles (those which lack the 
article) that are functioning as the predicating verb in a dependent clause. I hold that 
participles do not function as a verb in an independent clause. Instead they depend upon a 
main clause in some way, no matter how loosely. As Moule states, “The ruling 
consideration in interpreting participles is that they express something which is 
dependent on the main verb, or a pendant to it.” 


2360 


The Greek participle is used much more widely and diversely than in English. It is the 
work horse of the Greek verbal system, with participles being used in Greek for many 
actions that would not work in English. This mismatch in usage has significantly 
impacted the participle’s grammatical description. Remember, our goal is to understand 
the Greek usage first, and only then worry about translation. Participles is one of those 
areas where it is imperative to think about Greek as Greek. 


Greek writers quite regularly used participles in extended chains, either to establish states 
of affairs or to elaborate on what was practically meant by the main action of the clause. 
In practical terms, Greek writers could accomplish in a single sentence what would take 
us in English a paragraph or more. In this way, the participles often operate at a more 
important level of the discourse than an English participle. The discourse function of the 
participle in each language is drastically different, even though they are theoretically 
grammatical counterparts. 


There might be a desire to think of the participial action is unimportant, but this is untrue. 
It is simply a matter of prioritization, with finite verbs being used for more central action 
or activity. Think about the English paragraph, how there will typically be one action that 
has more significance than the others in the paragraph. The Greek participle allowed the 
writer to explicitly mark this central action by using a finite verb, and using participles 
for the rest of the actions in the sentence that are less important. Not every action is 
equally important, and participles provided the grammatical means of explicitly marking 
this. The participles allowed the writer to make one finite verb (e.g. indicative or 
imperative) central to the entire complex by rendering the rest of the actions as 
participles. 


Translation to English has done much to influence our understanding the Greek 
participle. There is a preference for translating complex chains Greek participles using 
finite verb forms in coordinate or paratactic relation (e.g. using “and” or “but”).° 
Alternatively we might prefer to use subordinate clauses to specify the exact hypotactic 


36 Porter, Idioms, 183. 

361 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 622. 

36 Moule, Idiom Book, 99. 

363 E.g., Dana and Mantey state regarding the circumstantial participle, "Here the English 
participle fails to extend its use sufficiently to take care of the entire force of the Greek participle, and at the 
same time it is doubtful of a separate clause is an exact translation. It is one of those idioms which have no 
exact parallel in English" (Manual Grammar, 229). 
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relations of the participial action to that of the main verb.*™ Perhaps it is for this reason 
that descriptions of the participle often map it to a hypotactic or paratactic relation in 
English, rather than maintaining the relative relational ambiguity of the participle to the 
main verbal action. Although most grammarians note the ambiguity of the basic 
participial from, most attempt to obviate it through a classification system 
categorization.” My objective is not to try to add to this classification. Instead, my goal 
is to provide a unified explanation of the participle’s function in Greek discourse by 
understanding the choices associated with its usage. In other words, the choice to use a 
participle represents the choice not to use another verb form. 


The most important thing to understand about participles is the idea of prioritization of 
the action. The use of a participle to grammaticalize an action represents the choice not to 
use a finite verb form (e.g. indicative or imperative mood), whether connected through 
coordination or subordination. Participles are not finite verbs, and the choice to use one 
should be respected in our exegesis. Bear in mind also that the Greek participle may be 
operating at a level of the discourse comparable to an English finite verb, particularly in 
long chains. From an exegetical standpoint, the key point to understand is the use of 
participles to prioritize the action within the complex. The finite action is the most 
prominent one, with participles playing a supporting role. Regardless of how we might 
translate participles into English, in Greek they function to explicitly prioritize the action. 


12.1 Conventional explanation 


Greek participles have traditionally been divided into two basic functions, adjectival and 
adverbial. The adjectival ones function either as a substantive, or directly modify a 
substantive, and often take the article. Adverbial participles modify a verb, typically by 
specifying some kind of dependent action, and they are anarthrous or do not take the 
article. These verbal or adverbial participles are then subdivided variously by different 
grammarians. Complementary participles complete the action of the verb in what is 
generally called a ‘periphrastic construction. The participles are a required part of the 
clause that cannot be removed without substantially altering the meaning. The non- 
substantive, non-periphrastic use is often subdivided into supplementary and 
circumstantial participles. In both instances, the verbal action of the participle relates to 
the main action of the clause in some way, even if there is no specific syntactic 
dependence, as in a ‘genitive absolute’ construction. This class of participles is our focus. 


Firstly, there is a widespread acknowledgement that participles are not independent finite 
verbs, even though they appear at times to function independently. Regardless of the 
postulated finite-like categories, grammarians hedge any claims by noting the dependent 
relation of these participles in some way to the main action of the clause. Porter notes this 
dependence on the main verb even in absolute or ‘independent’ usage, defining it as “a 


364 Young states "the particular way they modify the verb is not grammaticalized in Greek; that is, 
the adverbial force is not indicated by the grammar” (Intermediate New Testament Greek, 152). 

36 Hadley and Allen (Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges [London: MacMillan, 1884], 
303) state "It must be remembered that the Greek participle, while it stands in all these relations, does not 
express them definitely and distinctly. Hence the different uses run into each other, and cases occur in 
which more than one might be assigned". 

36° Cf. Robertson notes that if the participle is removed in such a construction, "the sentence 
bleeds" (Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 1124). Cf. Porter, Idioms, 197). 
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participle not directly dependent upon a finite verb or any other structure but clearly 
linked in some way”.*”’ Similarly, while Wallace posits an independent usage, he finds it 
largely restricted in distribution. After positing its existence, he states “By way of 
conclusion on the independent participle (both imperative and indicative), we 
wholeheartedly affirm the sober assessment by Brooks and Winbery: ‘Certainly no 
participle should be explained as an independent participle if there is any other way to 
explain it.“ The mismatch in usage compared to English leads some to view the 
participle as at times finite and independent in spite of the recognition that it nearly 
always proves otherwise. 


Winer is the notable exception, claiming that “in almost all these N.T. passages we either 
find amongst the preceding or following words a finite verb to which the participle is 
annexed (and in this case we must not allow the ordinary punctuation of the text to 
embarrass us), or else we have an example of anacoluthon, the writer having lost sight of 
the construction with which he commenced the sentence.”*” He cites numerous examples 
where the connections to finite verbs stretch over several verses, either before or after the 
participle, e.g. 2 Cor 8:18-20, Heb 7:2, Eph 5:21 to name a few. Regarding the last he 
states, “bmotacodpevot is certainly attached to the principal verb nAnpobdobe ¿v nvevpatt, 
like the other participles in verses 19, 20, and must not be taken ... for an imperative.” 
The solution to many of these issues lies in considering the function of the participle 
within the larger discourse, even across verse boundaries. 


Second, there is widespread acknowledgement that more specific verb forms were 
available that could have more specifically grammaticalized the relation of the participial 
action to the main verb it is dependent on. In other words, if the writer had wanted to be 
more specific about the relation to the main action, he had plenty of more specific options 
available than a participle. Funk makes this point commenting on circumstantial 
participles: 


For this construction, two finite verbs connected by kai would serve equally well, 
since the participle of attendant circumstance does not specify the relation 
between the action of the main verb and the attendant circumstance.*”! 


“The Greek circumstantial participle is therefore a less precise form of expression 
than corresponding subordinate clauses of time, condition, concession, etc.”>”” 


MHT make a similar observation regarding participles of means, manner, etc.: 


These analogies are only adduced to show that the use of the participle always lay 
ready to hand, with or without the auxiliary verb, and was a natural resource 


367 Thid., 184. 

368 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 653. 

36° Winer, Treatise on the Grammar, 440-441. 

370 He continues, “the following words Ai yuvatxec x.t.A. (ver. 22) are then annexed without any 
verb of their own...as a further exposition of this únotacoópevot” (Ibid.). 

37! Robert W. Funk, Grammar of Hellenistic Greek, §846.8. 

372 Thid., §845. 
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whenever the ordinary indicative (or, less often, imperative) was for any cause set 
«4 99373 
aside.” 


Robertson makes the same point in the form of a warning: 


In itself, it must be distinctly noted, the participle does not express time, manner, 
cause, purpose, condition or concession. These ideas are not in the participle, but 
are merely suggested by the context, if at all, or occasionally by a particle like 
apa, evOUc, kaínep, noté, viv, we. There is no necessity for one to use the 
circumstantial participle. If he wishes a more precise note of time, cause, 
condition, purpose, etc., the various subordinate clauses (and the infinitive) are at 
his command, besides the co-ordinate clauses.” 


Wallace devotes the most time to classifying verbal participles into sub-categories, 
acknowledging at various points the overlap or ambiguity that exists in the classification. 
After describing all of these categories, he concludes with the following caveat: “Yet it 
should be stressed that the participle in itself means none of these ideas”.*”” These 
comments make clear that the concepts of means, manner, condition or time are not part 
of the semantic meaning of the participle, they are part of the semantics of the context. 
These concepts or relations (theoretically) would have been present whether a participle 
or a finite form had been used. In their absence, these relations are left implicit. 


The preoccupation with classification for the sake of translation has done much to distract 
attention from understanding the discourse function of the Greek participle. It is as 
though exegetes would have preferred an explicit hypotactic or paratactic marker that 
makes explicit the relation of the action to the main action. However, participles leave 
such relations implicit. Had the writer chosen to make them explicit, there are ample 
remedies available. The exegetical significance of this choice must not be overlooked. 
The propensity to assign classifications to the kind of participle seems driven by a desire 
to address the mismatch in usage between Greek and English by minimizing or 
eliminating it. 


So far I have drawn two conclusions from the grammatical discussions: 


= the choice to use a participle to grammaticalize an action represents the choice to 
use a verb that is less-specific than a finite verb, whether paratactic or hypotactic; 
and 


= the verbal participle does not explicitly grammaticalize the grammatical 
categories assigned to it, and this fact is acknowledged by all. 


373 MHT I, 224. 

374 Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 1124. BDF affirm this, stating, "The logical 
relation of the circumstantial participle to the rest of the sentence is not expressed by the participle itself 
(apart from the future participle), but is to be deduced from the context; it can be made clear, however, by 
the addition of certain particles. Other more extended but more precise constructions are available for the 
same purpose: prepositional phrases, conditional, causal, temporal clauses, etc., and finally the grammatical 
co-ordination of two or more verbs" (§417). Cf. MHT 3, 153. 

375 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 638. 
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Most every grammarian acknowledged the fact that choosing a participle meant not 
choosing a more explicit form, but little attention is given to why a writer would use a 
participle instead of a more explicit alternative. 


The notable exception to this is Wallace, though he seems to limit its application to 
circumstantials. Regarding the circumstantial participle, he notes 


the relative semantic weight in such constructions is that a greater emphasis is 
placed on the action of the main verb than on the participle. That is, the participle 
is something of a prerequisite before the action of the main verb can occur.*”° 


In other words, the net result of choosing a participle over a finite verb is to have the 
main verbal action of the clause receive primary attention. Had two finite verbs been 
used, attention would have been split between the two. Judgments about the importance 
of one action relative to the other would be based on content and context. This 
observation provides our point of departure to a discourse-based explanation of the 
function of Greek participles. 


12.2 Discourse explanation 


To begin with, there is a significant distinction to be made between adverbial participles 
that precede the verb of the main clause and those that follow the main clause. Levinsohn 
claims, 


anarthrous?” participial clauses that precede their nuclear [i.e. main] clause 
present information that is backgrounded. This means that the information they 
convey is of secondary importance vis-a-vis that of the nuclear clause. This claim 
does not hold for anarthrous participial clauses that follow their nuclear clauses.°”* 


Despite the various claims about the function of adverbial participles (e.g. manner, time, 
cause, purpose, etc.), the ones that precede the main clause share a unified function. The 
use of the participle represents the choice not to use a finite verb. 


Since the participle is dependent upon the main verb to supply the information that it 
does not grammaticalize on its own (e.g. mood), the participle does not obtain the same 
status as a finite verb.*” This means that the participle plays a supporting role to the main 
verb, and the role differs depending upon the placement of the participle with respect to 


376 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 642-643, emphasis his. 

37 Le, those which lack the article. 

378 Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 183 

37 Wallace (Greek Grammar, 640) states, “The attendant circumstance participle is used to 
communicate an action that, in some sense, is coordinate with the finite verb. In this respect it is not 
dependent, for it is translated like a verb. Yet it is still dependent semantically, because it cannot exist 
without the main verb. It is translated as a finite verb connected to the main verb by and. The participle 
then, in effect, “piggy-backs” on the mood of the main verb.” Wallace's argument for viewing the attendant 
circumstance is grounded in its translation to English, not its function in Greek. I contend that it is indeed 
dependent grammatically, and thus not coordinate. To overlook this point is to miss the distinction between 
using a participle rather than a finite verb form that is truly coordinate. How best to translate the participle 
into English is a completely different matter than understanding its exegetical significance in Greek. 
Translation is not exegesis. 
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the main verb. Those that precede the main verb have the effect of backgrounding the 
action of the participle, indicating that it is less important than the main verbal action.**” 


Differences in the cases: I will present three different kinds of circumstantial frames in 
the coming sections, differentiated by their morphological case. All circumstantial frames 
play essentially the same role of backgrounding what could potentially have been main 
action. The differences in the cases correspond to the different roles played by the subject 
of the participle compared to the main clause. 


= If the subject of the participle is also the subject of the main clause, a nominative 
form is typically used. 


= If the subject of the participle plays a non-subject role in the main clause (i.e. in 
the dative, accusative, or genitive case), then the participle and its subject will 
agree in case with the other reference to the same participant in the main clause. 


= If the subject of the participle is not involved at all in the main clause, a genitive 
form will be used for both the subject and the participle. This is generally called a 
“genitive absolute’. 


The genitive absolute signals to the reader not to expect the subject of the participle to be 
involved in the main clause; whereas the other forms do not carry this expectation.**! 


12.3 Application 


Circumstantial frames are composed of circumstantial participial clauses that are placed 
before the verb of the main clause. Whereas the participles that follow the main verb 
elaborate, those that precede it introduce circumstantial information that is backgrounded 
with respect to the main verbal action. Circumstantial frames set the stage for the main 
action that follows. However, the action of the circumstantial participles is backgrounded 
with respect to the main action, rather than made prominent. These actions are ones that 
could have been main clauses in their own right. Instead, the writer choose to make them 
play ‘second fiddle’ to the main action rather than being on an even par with them. 
Circumstantial frames are identified in the examples using grayscale font to graphically 
signify their backgrounding effect. 


12.4 Nominative Circumstantial Frames 


Nominative circumstantial frames refer to adverbial participial clauses that precede the 
main verb, and that are inflected in the nominative case. The nominative case creates the 
expectation that the subject of the participle will also be the subject of the main clause. 


380 T evinsohn states, "According to Greenlee (1963:66-67) and Healey and Healey (1990:247), an 
anarthrous participial clause that precedes the verb typically describes an event that is of secondary 
importance vis-a-vis the information conveyed by the nuclear clause. I therefore consider that prenuclear 
participial clauses are so encoded specifically to signal that the information concerned is of secondary 
importance vis-a-vis the nuclear event" (Discourse Features, 183). 

381 T evinsohn describes the genitive absolute as a 'switch reference! marker, similar in function to 
those found in many languages around the world. He states, "Healey & Healey [1990] found that, out of the 
313 New Testament occurrences of the GA that they identified, only three or four did not strictly obey the 
rule that there be a change of subject between the GA and the nuclear clause. Even the apparent exceptions 
show changes consistent with the behavior of switch-reference markers in other languages" (Discourse 
Features, 182). 
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The next example uses participles both before and after the main verb, allowing us to see 
the difference in function. The grayed text identifies the backgrounded circumstantial 
frames. 


Example 22 Matthew 28:17-20 


SENTENCE Kai iddvreg abtov mpocextvyoav 

and [when they] saw him they worshiped [him] 
SENTENCE m of ™ õè édiotacav 

some but doubted 
SENTENCE Koi TpoceAB@v 6 “Incobds €AdAnoev abtoic A€ywv 


and approached [-] Jesus [and] spoke to them saying 
SENTENCE “  "€860n yoi maou EFovata Ev oùpav& kai Eni tç yiic 
has been giventome all authority in heaven and on [-] earth 
PRINCIPLE 1ropevbévtes obv uaOntevoate návta tà €6vy 
go therefore [and] make disciples ofall the nations 
ELABORATION PartiJovtes abtovg cig Tò Gvoua tod natpòç Kai Tod 
baptizing them in the name ofthe Father and of the 
viod kai tod åyÍov mvetuatoc 
Son and ofthe Holy Spirit 
ELABORATION 20§18doKovtec avtovg tTypeiv návta doa 
teaching them to observe everything [-] 
évetevdunv vuv 
I have commanded you 
SENTENCE Kai idod D I yò ™ pe Oyev ciu mé&oag tag huépaç 
and behold I with you am al the days 
Ewe Tig ovvteAetag tod ai@vog ” 
until the end ofthe age 


The narrative portions of vv. 17-18 contain several different actions. The use of 
participles to create circumstantial frames has the effect of prioritizing the relative 
importance of the actions for the reader. The finite verbs in the indicative and imperative 
moods stand out more than the participial action, due to the grammatical dependence of 
the participles on these verbs. In v. 17, three things happened: they saw him, worshipped 
whereas some doubted. In the first sentence of the verse, using the participle backgrounds 
the action of seeing, indicating that worshipping him is the main action. The writer 
communicates that both actions happened, but the use of the participle backgrounds the 
action of seeing, keeping the spotlight on ‘worshipping’. 


The same principle of backgrounding is at work in v. 18, where Jesus’ approaching is 
marked as less important than what he says. Both actions needed to be communicated, 
using indicative verbs for both would have portrayed both as equally important. 


Within Jesus’ speech in v. 19, the actions of ‘going’ and ‘making disciples’ are both 
stated, but they are prioritized using a circumstantial frame. If Greek imperatives were 
used for both actions (as in most English translations), it would have introduced 
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ambiguity about which of the two actions was more important to the speaker. The 
participle backgrounds the action of ‘going,’ relegating it to a supportive role and thereby 
keeping attention focused on the main action of the sentence. 


The command to make disciples is elaborated using a pair of participial clauses. These 
clauses practically describe what is meant by ‘making disciple’. It looks like baptizing 
them... and teaching them to observe. Rather than introducing circumstances associated 
with the main action, these participles that follow the main verb elaborate on the main 
action. 


The next example uses circumstantial frames to set the stage for the main action. Had 
main verbs been used for all of these actions, the story would have seemed longer 
because each action would be portrayed as a separate event. Using participles for some of 
the action has the effect of condensing and prioritizing the action. 


Example 23 Luke 5:2-5 


SENTENCE 2xal eiSev úo mAoia éotMta napà Tv Aíuvnv 

and he saw two boats there beside the lake 
SENTENCE Toi ô aAteic an avbtav™ anofavtec čnAvvov Tà 

the but fishermen of them had gotten out [and] were washing their 
dixtva 
nets 

SENTENCE 3éuBac 8 cic Ev TOV TAoiwv (a öÖ Åv Eiuwvoc d) 

[he] got and into one of the boats which was Simon's 


HPOTHOEV AUTOV aNO tg yg Exavayayeiv dAtyov 
[and] asked him from the land to put out a little 
SENTENCE KaBioag 6€ ék tobmAoiov éðíðaokev tobe SyAouG 
[he] sat down and from the boat [and] began to teach the crowds 


SENTENCE 4m dc 5 énavoato Aak@v ™ einev mpdc Tov Diuwva 
when and he stopped speaking hesaid to [-] Simon 
SENTENCE “"Enavayaye cig tò Páðoç 


put out into the deep water 
SENTENCE Kal xoaAdoate ta Sixtua budv eic ğypav ” 
and letdown [-] nets your for acatch 
SENTENCE Skal dmoKxpibeic Siuwy einev 
and answered Simon [and] said 
SENTENCE “(@’Emotata ™® Sf SAnco vuxKtdc 
master through the whole night 
KOTIÁOAVTEÇ ovbdév ¿ùáßouev 
[although we] worked hard nothing we caught 


Verse 2b contains two actions, getting out of the boat and washing the nets. 
Circumstantial frames condense what could have been portrayed as two events into one, 
with the first backgrounded with respect to the second. The same holds true in v. 3, where 
‘getting into the boat’ and ‘sitting down’ are backgrounded compared to the main actions 
of ‘asking to put the boat out’ and ‘teaching’. The participles not only background the 
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action, they also condense it by subordinating less-important actions under main events. 
Finally in v. 5, the participial clause describes how they had worked through the whole 
night without catching anything. The catching nothing is Peter’s main point, the 
circumstantial frame simply sets the stage for the claim that follows. 


This next example from 1 Peter uses circumstantial frames to set the stage for how 
believers are to conduct themselves. 


Example 24 1 Peter 1:14-15 
COMPLEX ME? òg tékva bnakoñç 7 
as children obedient 
CIRCUMSTANCE {X uù = ovoxnuatifouevoti taç npótepov 
[do] not be conformedto the former 
v tÑ &yvoia budv émOvutatc 
[you used to conform to] in [-] ignorance your desires 


x? 
BULLET GANG (Y Kata Tov KaAgoavta bpac ğyirov vV? 
but as the one who called you [is] holy 
SENTENCE (eka avdtoi ™+) dy1o1év náon avactpogi 
also [you] yourselves holy in all [your] conduct 
yevnente 
be 


The main idea of the sentence is to let your conduct be done in all holiness. The point- 
counterpoint set in the circumstantial frame sets the stage while keeping attention focused 
on the main action. Most English translations render v. 14 as though it were an 
imperative. Although English may prefer not to use participles in this way, one must not 
overlook the exegetical significance of the circumstantial frame. There is only one main 
idea in this sentence, not two or three. The writer’s choice to use a participle rather than 
an imperative represents the choice to background one action in order to ensure that 
attention remains on the one primary action of the sentence. 


The next example is taken from Acts, where word of Philipp’s ministry in Samaria 
reaches the apostles in Jerusalem. 


Example 25 Acts 8:14-15 


COMPLEX Waxovoavtes ð oi èv ‘epoooAvuotg amdotoAot 
heard now [when] the in Jerusalem apostles 
SUB-POINT Ot. S€5extat Å Laudpera tov Adyov tod Geob 
that had accepted [-] Samaria the word of God 
SENTENCE améotetkav Tpd¢ abtovs Métpov Kai ‘Iwavynv 


they sent to them Peter and John 


SENTENCE 15k oftiveg katabávteç MpoonvEavto nepi avTaV ÖTWÇ 
who wentdown [and] prayed for them so that 


Aápwow rvedua ğyrov 
they would receive Spirit the Holy 
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There are only two main actions in these sentences: sending Peter and John, and praying 
for the new believers. Using circumstantial frames for these other actions allows them to 
be included in such a way as not to distract attention from the main events. These actions 
are backgrounded, setting the stage for the more important finite verbs that follow. In this 
case, ‘sending’ and ‘praying’ are the two main actions of these verses. If indicative verbs 
had been used for all of the actions, ‘hearing’ and ‘going’ would have been portrayed 
events of equal importance to ‘sending’ and ‘praying’. Use of the circumstantial frames 
disambiguates the prioritization of the actions by backgrounding the less important ones. 


Example 26 Matthew 11:2-3 


COMPLEX 2m ‘O Sè 'Iwávynç ™ 
[-] now [when] John 
CIRCUMSTANCE åkoúcaç év TH Seouwtnpiw ta Epya tod Xpıotoð 
heard in [- prison the deeds of Christ 
CIRCUMSTANCE méupag dia Tv paOytaev avdtod 
he sent [word] by [-] disciples his 
SENTENCE 3 einev adtT@ 
[and] said to him 
b ` T. 2 2 r 
SENTENCE =v él o EPXOWEVOG 


you are the one who is to come 
no ~ " 
SENTENCE n) ETEPOV TpocdoK@uev 
or another should we look for 


In this example, there has just been a switch from following the ministry of Jesus to 
following the ministry of John. The use of circumstantial frames provides the reader a 
specific frame of reference in which to process John’s questions to Jesus. He is not asking 
them in a vacuum, but in response to hearing about Jesus’ ministry. The second 
participial clause lets us know that this questioning is happening indirectly, and not with 
John meeting Jesus in person. As in the other cases, the participles background the action, 
indicating that what is said (1.e. v. 3) is the most important action in the sentence. 


This last example of a nominative circumstantial frame is actually the longest chain 
found in the NT. The effect is to establish a very complex state of affairs as efficiently as 
possible, while at the same time keeping attention focused on the main action of 
‘touching’. 


Example 27 Mark 5:25-27, 30 
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COMPLEX Kai TF yov) 7 
and awoman 


CIRCUMSTANCE ovoa év ptoet aiuatocg ddexa Et 
who was with a flow ofblood twelve years 
jrcumstance 26Kai moAAGd naðoðoa nò TOAAGV iatpav 
and many [things] she had endured under many physicians 
CIRCUMSTANCE Kai Sanavryoaca ta Tap atic návta 
and hadspent ([-] with her all 
Grcumstance KOL(X pndév wpeAnGeioa x) 
and nofhelp]atall received 


Gircumstance = GAA (Y uov giç 10 xeïpov EAPotca v? 
but instead for the worse came back 
circumstance 27 ġ&koúcaca nepi TO ‘Incod 
[when she] heard about [-] Jesus 
CIRCUMSTANCE EMBodoa év TG dyAw ömoðev 
[she] came up in the crowd behind [him] 
SENTENCE Hwato tod ivatiov avtod 


[and] touched [-] cloak his 


If you compare Mark’s version to the other synoptic accounts, you will find that they are 
more abbreviated, without as much detail and without as many participles. Use of 
circumstantial frames for so much of the background information ensures that the final 
action is clearly marked as the most important in the sentence. Using indicative verb 
forms for the circumstantial information would have significantly multiplied the number 
of main events in this story. It also would have obscured which action the writer viewed 
as most important. The choice to use so many participles has exegetical significance. 


There is additional support for construing ‘touching’ as the most important action in this 
sentence. In v. 30 the same use of circumstantial frames focuses attention on Jesus’ 
question about who touched him. 


COMPLEX Kai evOdo ™ 6 ‘Inootc ™ 
and immediately [-] Jesus 
CiRcumsTaANcE ÈmtyvoÙç Ev EavtTa tHV £% avdtod ðúvapıv é&cAPodoav 
perceiving in himself [-] from himself [that] power had gone out 


CIRCUMSTANCE —- ETLLOTpaMeic Ev TH ÖAW 
turned around in the crowd 
SENTENCE éheyev 
[and] said 
SENTENCE “Tic yov yato tæv ivatiwv ” 


who my touched [-] clothing 


Using indicative verbs for the action of perceiving and turning would have made all of 
the actions appear equally important. Backgrounding the first two allows the 
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circumstantial frame of reference to be established without obscuring which action is 
most important. 


12.5 Genitive Circumstantial Frames?” 


Genitive circumstantial frames play substantially the same role of backgrounding the 
action as observed with the nominative ones. The primary difference is that the subject of 
the genitive circumstantial typically is not involved in any other way within the main 
clause; in other words, they are not the subject, direct object or indirect object of the main 
clause. Fuller states, 


The function of the form of participle and noun/pronoun in the Genitive (without 
any other formal cause, such as a preposition) is to draw the reader’s attention to 
certain information in a more detached way than other circumstantial 
participles... The information in the GA [genitive absolute] acts as a frame in 
which to interpret the information of the main clause, or of an even larger 
discourse (Fuller, “The “Genitive Absolute’...”, p. 9). 
Oftentimes they are temporal in nature (e.g. describing the rising or setting of the sun), 
but without signaling the same kind of discontinuity as a temporal frame of reference. 
Instead, genitive circumstantials describe the state of affairs in which the main action 
occurred. This implies that there is relative continuity between what follows and the 
preceding state of affairs. 


Example 28 Luke 4:40, 42 


SENTENCE 40Avvovtoc 8 tod iov  &mavtec ğoor cixov 
was setting now [as] the sun all who had 


ao8evotvtag vodco1g ToiKidatc ™ yayov abtovs mpd¢ 
those who were sick diseases with various brought them to 
avtov 
him 
The genitive circumstantial at the beginning of v. 40 provides temporal transition from 
the healing of Simon’s mother-in-law to the account of Jesus healing the masses, 
indicating that a change in time has occurred. It provides a generic temporal shift, but 
otherwise maintains continuity of participants and location. The same holds true for v. 42, 
where a genitive circumstantial frame marks the transition from Jesus casting out a 
demon to going off to an isolated place to pray. 


SENTENCE 42Tevouevng b€ ńuépaç e€eASwv énopevOn cic Epnuov 
[when it] was and day [he] departed [and] went to an isolated 

TÓTOV 

place 


382 What I am calling genitive circumstantial frames are typically referred to as 'genitives absolute’. 
There is disagreement about the appropriateness of this term in some cases since the participial clause will 
at times not be absolutely independent (e.g. Matthew 1:20; 18:25; Mark 9:28). Cf. Robertson , Grammar of 
the Greek New Testament, 513ff. 
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The specific shift in time is not important, but rather indicating something more generic. 
These temporal transitions serve to segment the discourse into smaller chunks, even 
though they are otherwise closely related. Placing the same information in a temporal 
frame of reference would have signaled a greater discontinuity in the context in either 
case. These kinds of temporal circumstantial frames update the reference time of the 
narrative in a context of relative continuity, but without going so far as creating a new 
pericope. The subject of the participial clause is not involved in the main clause that 
follows, so an ‘absolute’ form is used to signal this to the reader. 


The next example, taken from the parable of the sower, illustrates how genitive 
circumstantial frames are used to describe action performed by a participant that does not 
play a role in the main clause. 


Example 29 Matthew 13:19 


COMPLEX ip TP ë mavtoç m 


[when] anyone 


y Paoeiagç 


THS 
hears the word about the kingdom 


CIRCUMSTANCE &KOVOVTOC TOV Adyov 


CIRCUMSTANCE Kal un OUVLEVTOC 
and [does] not understand [it] 
SUB-POINT Epxetat 6 Tovnpoc 
comes the evil one 
SUB-POINT Kai dpndler tò éonapuevov év ti Kapdia adtod 
and snatches away [-] what was sown in [-] heart his 
SENTENCE (i obtég™ =) onv 6  napà mv óðòv 
this is [-] onthe side of the path 
onapetc 


what was sown 


The genitive circumstantial frame is used to introduce the participant from whom the evil 
one comes and snatches away the seed that was sown. Other than possessing the heart in 
which the seed was placed, this participant is not involved in the clause. Verse 19 in turn 
introduces the seed that will be commented on in the last part of the verse. The interest of 
the main clause of the sentence focuses on which seed is being referred to. In the left- 
dislocation, the main interest is on what the evil one does to the seed. Using the genitive 
circumstantial here signals to the reader that the subject of the participle will not play a 
significant role in the main clause.** 


Levinsohn claims that at times the genitive absolute is used to attract attention to 
significant switches from one group of participants to another. 


Now, a construction that indicates switch reference provides a natural way of 
highlighting the introduction to an existing scene of participants who perform 
significant actions that change the direction of the story, etc. This is because, 


383 Whether one construes the participial clause as a 'genitive absolute’ or not, the reference in the 
main clause (avtod) agrees in case and number with that in the participial clause. 
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when the GA [genitive absolute] has the same subject as the previous clause, the 
scene is set for a different participant to be the subject of the nuclear clause. The 
employment of the GA with the same subject as the previous clause thus gives 
natural prominence to the event described in the following nuclear clause.*** 


The next two examples illustrate this kind of usage, where it essentially functions as tail- 
head linkage,*® reiterating content from the preceding context as a circumstantial frame 
of reference for the main clause that follows. 


Example 30 Matthew 2:1 


1:24 When Joseph woke from sleep, he did as the angel of the Lord commanded him: he 
took his wife, ” but knew her not until she had given birth to a son. And he called his 
name Jesus (ESV). 


SENTENCE 1m Toð è ‘Incod ™yevvnSévtoc év BnOAgen Tic ‘TIovdatac év 
[-] now [after] Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in 
ńuépaiç ‘Hpwdov tod Pacttéwe «! idob ) FF pdcyo. dnd 


the days ofHerod the king behold wise men from 


avatoA@v ™ mapeyévovto cic ‘IepoodAvua A€yovtec 
the east came to Jerusalem saying 


The preceding verses from chapter 1 describe how Joseph did not have sexual relations 
with Mary until after the birth of Jesus. Verse 1 reiterates the birth of Jesus, but adds the 
location and political circumstances in which he was born. This is followed by an 
attention-getter and the introduction of the wise men from the east. Their arrival is 
significant in that their visit to Herod (and Jesus) leads to Herod’s slaughter of the 
innocents. Their arrival moves the story forward to the next major series of events. 
However, Jesus does not play a role in the main clause, hence the use of a genitive 
circumstantial frame. 


Example 31 Luke 9:34 
SENTENCE sme cara m «BE FF qbtod ™ Aéyovtoc éyéveto ve~eAn 
these [things] and [while] he was saying came acloud 


Kai émeoktalev avdtovc 
and overshadowed them 
SENTENCE EpofrOnoav è év TH eiceABetv adtovde giç TV vegéànv 
they were afraid and as [-] entered they into the cloud 


Once again the genitive circumstantial frame is used to reiterate a portion of the 
preceding discourse, in this case Peter’s curious suggestion to build tabernacles for Jesus, 
Moses and Elijah at the transfiguration. Immediately after the cloud overshadows them, a 


384 T evinsohn, Discourse Features, 182. Tail-head linkage is also found using nominative 
circumstantial frames, not just genitives (e.g. Matthew 2:9; Luke 18:22, 23, 24; John 9:6; 18:1; Acts 7:60; 2 
Corinthians 10:12; Revelation 1;12. The effect that Levinsohn describes might be better understood as tail- 
head linkage, which often takes the form of genitives absolute, as opposed to a special use associated with 
the genitive absolute construction itself. 

385 Cf. Chapter 8. 
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voice from heaven affirms Jesus’ status as the Son of God. The default expectation is that 
the appearance of the cloud comes just after Peter’s statement, since the two events are 
recounted one after another. There is no intervening event to make the reader not expect 
this. The repetition of the redundant information in the genitive circumstantial effectively 
slows the narrative and adds some measure of suspense. Use of the genitive participle is 
to be expected since Peter plays no role in the main clause. 


The next examples from Acts are instances of tail-head linkage, serving to slow the 
narrative down and highlight the introduction of the new participants. 


Example 32 Acts 10:9, 19, 44 


“7 When the angel who spoke to him had departed, he called two of his servants 
and a devout soldier from among those who attended him, * and having related 
everything to them, he sent them to Joppa.” (ESV) 
COMPLEX om TH Se Exavdpiov ™ 
the and next day 
CIRCUMSTANCE (€> O50iT0p0UVTWV EKELVwV 
were on their way [as] they 


QIRCUMSTANCE =- KL IE ti TOA et 9 Eyyifovtwv &) 
and the city approaching 
SENTENCE àvéßn Mérpog émi tò Sua npocevEaoOar nepi dpav 
wentup Peter on the housetop to pray about hour 
EKTNV 
the sixth 


This example is taken from the story of Comelius sending to Peter to come and preach 
the gospel to him and his household. His two servants are first introduced in v. 7, and 
they are the subject of the genitive circumstantial frame. The repetition of the information 
from v. 8 effectively slows down the pace of the narrative in anticipation of a significant 
event that follows. It also connects the new, seemingly unrelated incidents back to the 
preceding discourse. The same kind of repetition is found again in v. 19. 


“17 Now while Peter was inwardly perplexed as to what the vision that he had seen 
might mean, behold, the men who were sent by Cornelius, having made inquiry for 
Simon’s house, stood at the gate "° and called out to ask whether Simon who was 
called Peter was lodging there.” (ESV) 
SENTENCE 19rof è Métpov Õvðvuovuévov nepi tod ópáuatoç enev 
[-] and [while] Peter was reflecting about the vision said 


avt® TÒ mvedua 


to him the Spirit 
SENTENCE “<1 (x "Id00 D m &vdpec tpeig ™ (ntoðvtéç oe X) 
behold men three are looking for you 


We were already told in a temporal frame at the beginning of v. 17 that Peter was 
perplexed about his vision, which is followed by the arrival of Cornelius’ men at the 
house where Peter was staying. The genitive circumstantial has the effect of switching 
back to the scene with Peter on the roof from the one at the front gate. Since there is a 
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switch in subjects from Peter to the Spirit, the genitive form signals that Peter is not a 
primary participant in the main clause, creating the expectation of a different subject. A 
dative circumstantial clause could have been used, to agree with the main clause 
reference to Peter (i.e. abt@). Both NA” and UBS“ place abt@ in brackets. The use of 
the genitive form could support the argument for omitting this pronoun. 


Another genitive circumstantial creating tail-head linkage is found again in v. 44, with 
the effect of highlighting the outpouring of the Holy Spirit directly on believers. This is 
the first instance of a direct outpouring without a laying on of hands since Acts 2. Verse 
44 is preceded by Peter’s speech to Cornelius and his household. 


SENTENCE 4 "Ett AcaAodvtoctod Métpov TA pyuata tadta 
[was] stil speaking [-] [while] Peter [-] words these 
emémecev TÒ Mvedua TÒ dylov Eni NÅVTAÇ TOG 
fell the Spirit [-] Holy on all those 
aKovovtag tov Adyov 
who were listening to the message 


The repetition closely connects the speech with the event that follows, highlighting this 
special outpouring. It attracts attention to the very first believers besides the apostles to 
directly receive the Spirit without the laying on of hands: Gentiles and not Jews. 


12.6 Dative and Accusative Circumstantial Frames 


There are only fourteen instances of circumstantial frames that are neither nominative nor 
genitive. The subject of these participial clauses plays some role in the main clause other 
than the subject. The case of the participial clause agrees with the reference to the 
participant in the main clause.**° 


In the first example, a dative circumstantial records Jesus moving into a boat. 


Example 33 Matthew 8:23 


SENTENCE 23Kai eubavet abt® giç TO MAoiov HKoAOvEnoav avdTa oi 
and got [as] he into the boat followed him [-] 
ucOntai adtob 
disciples his 
The frame has the same function of establishing the circumstantial state of affairs for the 
main clause that follows, and the case of the participle matches the reference to the 
participant in the main clause. The circumstantial action is still backgrounded with 
respect to the main clause action. The reason for the change in cased from nominative or 
genitive is agreement with the reference to the same participant in the main clause. 


In the following example, Jesus has just crossed the lake to where he meets the Geresene 
demoniac. 


386 The genitive circumstantial will at times be used instead of the dative or accusative, even where 


the case of the participant in the main clause is not genitive (e.g. Acts 4:1, where the main clause reference 
to Peter and John is in the dative case. 
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Example 34 Luke 8:27 


SENTENCE 27é&ehOdvei 6€ abt mi mv yv ónývtnoev åvýp tic eK 
gotout and [as] he on the land met [him] man a certain from 


tç MOAEWS Exwv Satudvia 
the town whohad demons 


SENTENCE Kai xypóvo ikav oùk éveddoato ipátiov 
and time for a considerable [had] not worn clothes 
SENTENCE Kai (x év oikia oùk Epevev X) GAN (V év TOÑŬÇ 
and in a house [did] not live but among the 
P 
pynpaoty v? 
tombs 


The subject in v. 26 is Jesus along with the disciples. The circumstantial frame focuses 

attention back on Jesus, but not because he is the subject of the main clause. Instead, it 

sets the stage for his interaction with the demon-possessed man. This frame helps to set 
the stage for the meeting that follows by backgrounding Jesus’ departure from the boat, 
keeping attention focused on the main action of the sentence. 


In this final example, a circumstantial frame is used to set the stage for an infinitive that 
completes the action of the main verb. 


Example 35 Acts 6:2 


SENTENCE 2zpooKkaAcoduevor ðè oi Sdexa Td TAðoç THV uaOntav 
summoned so the twelve the community of disciples 
elma 

[and] said 
SENTENCE “ OÙK dpeotév éotivy ud 
not desirable itis [that] we 
ELABORATION KaTAAEtpavtas Tov Adyov tot Boð diaxoveiv tpanélarc 
neglect the word of God to serve tables 


The frame allows reference to be made to what is desirable (attending to God’s word) 
while keeping attention focused on what is not desirable: waiting on tables. Both 
neglecting the word of God and waiting on tables are undesirable. Attention is focused on 
what is distracting the apostles from what they ought to be doing. 


Circumstantial frames all have the basic pragmatic effect of backgrounding the action 
they describe with respect to the main action of the clause. The writer could have used a 
finite verb to convey the same information. These frames help to prioritize the 
importance of action in a clause by pushing the less-important action into the 
background. The case of the circumstantial frame depends upon the relationship of the 
participle’s subject to its role in the main clause. 


12.7 Adverbial Participles Following the Main Verb 


The participles that follow the main verb do not have the same effect as those that 
precede it. Those that follow elaborate on the action of the main verb, often providing 
more specific explanation of what is meant by the main action. They spell out what the 
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main action practically looks like. The choice to use a participle rather than a finite verb 
directly relates the participial action to the main verbal action. If two main verbs were 
used, you would have two distinct actions. The participle relegates it to playing a 
supporting role to the main action rather than being a separate action in its own right. Use 
of a finite verb form would have made it a distinct, separate action. Using the participle 
places the action under the umbrella of the main verb, adding more detail or elaboration 
to the main verb. 


This first example recounts how Jesus was going about Galilee, and this basic action is 
elaborated on in three participial clauses that follow. 


Example 36 = Matthew 4:23 


SENTENCE Kai mepifiyev év OAn tiTadtraia 
and he went around through all of Galilee 
ELABORATION d1SdoKwv év Taig ovvaywyaic abtav 
teaching in [-] synagogues their 
ELABORATION Kal KNpVGowV TO ebayyéAlov Tig Paoeíaç 
and proclaiming the goodnews ofthe kingdom 
ELABORATION Kai Gepanevwv noav vócov Kai noav yañakíav év TH Aa@ 
and healing every disease and every sickness among the people 


The writer could have made all of the actions main events through the use of indicative 
verbs instead of participles (i.e. He went... and taught in their synagogues and 
proclaimed... and healed). Using the participles to elaborate on what exactly his ‘going 
around’ looked like has the effect portraying the various actions as being somehow 
related rather than independent of one another. 


Levinsohn claims that the exhortations conveyed by participles that follow imperatives 
“are at least as important as the imperative itself.”*’ This may well be true, but the 
choice not to use an imperative has the effect of linking the participial action back to 
main imperative, rather than standing on its own as a separate command. These 
participles often describe in more detail what is entailed by the main verb, elaborating on 
it without elevating the participial action to the same level as the main verb. Judgments 
about the importance of the elaboration are based on context, but the choice to use a 
dependent verb form has the effect of linking this action to the main verb, rather than 
having it stand as a distinctly independent action. 


There is a string of participles that elaborate on a general concept introduced in a verbless 
clause in Roman 12. The elaborating function of the adverbial participle following the 
main verb illustrates well this usage. 


Example 37 Romans 12:9-19 


387 Levinsohn, Non-narrative, 36. 
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SENTENCE 9TH åyánn ? ÅVUTÓKPITOÇ 
[-] love [must be] without hypocrisy 
ELABORATION ånootvyoðvteç TÒ Tovnpdv 
abhor what [is] evil 
ELABORATION KoAA@uEVoL TH åyaðğ 


be attached to what [is] good 
ELABORATION 10r PUadeAQGia Eig KAANAOUS PAdatopyot 
in brotherly love to one another being devoted 
ELABORATION tÑ Tit aAANAoUG Tponyoupevotr 


in honor one another [more highly] esteeming 


ELABORATION 1177] onov un óxkvnpoí 
in diligence not lagging 
ELABORATION T@ mvevuatt ÇÉOVTEÇ 
in spirit being enthusiastic 
ELABORATION T@ Kuptw SovAEvovtEs 
the Lord serving 


ELABORATION 1277 EArt xaipovtes 
in hope rejoicing 
ELABORATION TH GAtWer Dnopevovtec 
in affliction enduring 
ELABORATION Ti] MPOGEVYT] MPOOKAPTEPOUVTEG 
to prayer being devoted 
ELABORATION 1raic xpetaig THV ayiwv KOIVWVOŬVTEÇ 
the needs ofthe saints contributing to 
ELABORATION THY gočevíav S1m@KovTEG 
[-] hospitality pursuing 


Sanday and Headlam observe that in vv. 9-21 “à&yárnn is the ruling thought, but the 
Apostle does not allow himself to be confined and pours forth directions as to the moral 
and spiritual life which crowd into his mind.”*** Thus, the big idea is stated in the 
verbless clause, while the elaboration of this idea is carried out with participles, not finite 
verb forms. Achtemeier makes a similar point, stating “Paul simply declares, “love is not 
hypocritical” and then draws implications for Christian interaction from that fact. Those 
implications are what Paul then states in verses 9b—13; they all demonstrate 
unhypocritical love in action.”**° Thus, the main clause states the main idea, while the 
participles indicate the subordinate role of the information they communicate.*”” 


388. W, Sanday and Arthur C. Headlam, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle of 
the Romans (3" ed.; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1897), 360. 

38°Paul J. Achtemeier, Romans (IBC; Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1985), 198. 

3 Dunn states "Vv 9-13 run together structurally, the implied imperative of the initial call for 
love expanded in a series of participial clauses." James D. G. Dunn, Romans 9-16 (WBC 38B; Dallas: 
Word, 2002), 737. 
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Many want to take the verbless clause of v. 9 as an imperative, as well as the participles 
(e.g. NASB). This option was available to Paul, and doing so would have made all of the 
ideas equally important rather than subordinated under the general heading of love being 
unhypocritical. 


It is important to respect the grammatical choices the writers made in communicating 
Scripture, regardless of how we might need to translate it into English. We find a nearly 
identical structure later in the same chapter in vv. 14-16a and 16b-19. The main clauses 
introducing the elaborating participles use imperatives to encode the action rather than a 
verbless clause. The elaboration still practically illustrates what is meant by the action of 
the main sentence. 


SENTENCE MebAoyeite tovg StoKovtag buds 
bless those who persecute you 
SENTENCE (V ebdoyeite v) kai (X uù Katapiobe x) 
bless and [do] not curse 
ELABORATION ISYAÍpELV UETA XALPÓVTWV 
rejoice with those who rejoice 
ELABORATION KÀaíeıv yetà KAaóvtwv 
weep with those who weep 
ELABORATION 1¢t6 aùbtò  ciç Å&AAMAovg ppovotvteg 
the same [thing] toward one another think 
ELABORATION (X un Tà bpnàà povoðvteç x?) 
[do] not the [things that are] arrogant think 
ELABORATION GAA (Y Toig tTamewoic ovvanayópevor v? 
but with the lowly associate 
SENTENCE un yíveoðe póviuor nag EQUTOIC 
[do] not be wise in the sight of yourselves 
ELABORATION oF undevi T KAKÒV avti kaxod anodibdvtec 
no one evil for evil pay back 
ELABORATION Tpovoovuevor Kara ėvómov Tdvtwv avOparwv 
take thought for [what is] good in the sightof all people 
ELABORATION reteset Suvatov tò Oudv yet nd&vtiwv 


if [it is] possible [-] on your [part] with all 
av@ponwv eipyvevovtec 


people be at peace 
ELABORATION 1xxX uN eavTtods Exdixobvtec X) (M cyanntot ™ GAAG 
[do] not yourselves take revenge dear friends but 


(¥ Õóte tónov t py v» 
give place to [God's] wrath 


Another example of an extended chain of participles that is often claimed to be 
‘imperatival’*”! is found in Ephesians 5. I contend that they play the same elaborating 


31 Le, the participles should be understood to function as imperatives. 
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role as in Romans 12, practically illustrating what it looks like to be filled with the 
Spirit.” 


Example 38 Ephesians 5:17-22 


PRINCIPLE 17 Sa Ttoðto(X un yíveoðe &ppovec X) 
because of this [do] not become foolish 
SENTENCE GAAG<Y ovviete ti 10 6éAnua tod Kuptov v? 
but understand what [is] the will ofthe Lord 
SENTENCE kai(x un ueðúokeoðe oivw 
and [do] not bedrunk with wine 
SUB-POINT év @ éotw dowtia X) 
in which is dissipation 
SENTENCE GAAG (V TAnpodobe év rvebuati v? 
but be filled by the Spirit 
ELABORATION WAadodvteg eavtoig v Waduoic kai Buvotc Kai Mdaic 
speaking to one another in psalms and hymns and songs 
TVEVUATLKAIS 
spiritual 
ELABORATION &Sovteg kai padAovtes t kapdia DUGv TH Kupiw 


singing and singing praise in heart your tothe Lord 
ELABORATION ZOEÒXAPIOTOŬVTEÇ NÁVTOTE UNEP TÁVTWV V ovouati tod 
giving thanks always for all [things] in the name of 
Kuptov juðv ‘Inood Xpiotoð 1H Beğ kai natpí 
Lord our Jesus Christ tothe God and Father 
ELABORATION 21pmotacoduevor GAANAoIg év góßw Xpıotoð 
being subject to one another out of reverence for Christ 
ELABORATION 221 Ai yuvaïkeç T toig idioig åvõpáov ç TH Kupiw 
[-] wives to their own husbands as tothe Lord 


There is a series of commands given in vv. 17-18, each paired with another in the form of 
a point-counterpoint set. Verse 19 begins a chain of participles that elaborate what it 
practically looks like to be filled with the Spirit: it looks like speaking to one another... 
like singing and making melody. .., and like submitting to one another. I understand v. 
22ff to be elaborating on v. 21, since it lacks a verb and is thus logically dependent on v. 
21. Thus, the chain of participles elaborates on the imperative of v. 18b, while the 
verbless clause of v. 22 elaborates on the content of v. 21, illustrating what it practically 
looks like to submit to one another. 


To infer an imperative in v. 22 is an interpretation, unsubstantiated by the grammar. 
Being filled is the main command, and there is not another until v. 25: Husbands, love 
your wives. The statements to wives regarding submission are illustrating mutual 


3°? Cf, Wallace (Greek Grammar, 638-39) for a discussion against viewing these participles as 
imperatival. 
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submission, not singling women out. The section on submission is grammatically 
subordinated to the command of v. 18b.°”° 


In 1 Peter 3:8-9, there is another verbless clause that describes five qualities that 
everyone should have. These qualities are then elaborated on in two complex participial 
clauses in v. 9. These participles collectively form a point-counterpoint set. 


Example 39 1 Peter 3:8-9 


SENTENCE em Tò 6 téeAog™T névteç 7 
[-] and finally all [of you be] 
BULLET Oudgpovec 
harmonious 
BULLET ouurabeic 
sympathetic 
BULLET guddeAgor 
showing mutual affection 
BULLET evoTAayxvot 
compassionate 
BULLET TATELIVÓPPOVEÇ 
humble 
ELABORATION XX un ÅToÕIÖÓVTEÇ 
not repaying 
BULLET KaKOV åvTİ kakoð 
evi for evil 
BULLET ñ Aotdoptav &vti Aotdoptacg x? 
or insult for insult 
ELABORATION tobvavtiov dé (vV evAoyotvtec v? 
on the other hand but blessing [others] 
SUB-POINT öm Teic todto ™ éxArnOnte 


because for this [reason] you were called 


SUB-POINT Wa evAoyiav KAnpovouronte 
so that ablessing you could inherit 


The first elaboration has two components that are not to be repaid, the second elaboration 
has two sub-points that provide the reason for blessing others, and the result of blessing 
others. The participles of v. 9 could just as easily have been encoded as imperatives, but 
this would have created a chain of three commands instead on one that is elaborated on in 
two parts. Using three imperatives would have restructured this entire section of the 
discourse. 


33 For a singling out of women regarding submission, cf. 1 Peter 3:1. Note that here too the verb 
of v. 1 is a participle, linking back to the imperative of 2:13 to resume the same thought to a new 
constituency group. The same holds true for the section addressing slaves in 2:18. I construe the use of 
participles in vv. 13 and 18 as a grammatical strategy for linking back to the previous argument following a 
supportive aside in wv. 21-25. 
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13. Emphasis 


This chapter provides an overview of the ways emphasis can be signaled in the Greek 
NT. Let me make it clear from the very outset that what most grammarians mean by 
emphasis is quite different from how I am using the term here. I define emphasis as 
taking what was already the most important part of a clause and placing it in a position of 
prominence in order to attract even more attention to it. The key element of this definition 
is ‘what was already the most important.’ NT grammarians tend to use emphasis to refer 
to most any kind of ‘prominence’, essentially as a synonym. The concern here is the 
process of drawing extra attention to what is already the most important information in a 
given context. 


13.1 Conventional Explanation 


Recall Callow’s definition of prominence: “any device whatever which gives certain 
events, participants, or objects more significance than others in the same context.” A 
cursory review of Greek grammars and commentaries reveals that the term ‘emphasis’ is 
used in much the same sense as Callow’s ‘prominence’. 


However, much of the reference to emphasis does indeed center on word order. In the 
case of BDF, there is a tendency to associate emphasis with a specific position in the 
clause, typically the initial position: “Any emphasis on an element in the sentence causes 
that element to be moved forward”.*”* In the case of Robertson, he seems to view other 
factors determining emphasis, but does not provide much in the way of specifics: 


This is one of the ruling ideas in the order of words. This emphasis may be at the 
end as well as at the beginning of the sentence, or even in the middle in case of 
antithesis. The emphasis consists in removing a word from its usual position to an 
unusual one.” 


Most grammarians tend to merge what I refer to as ‘frames of reference’ with ‘emphasis’ 
in such discussions, yet make remarks that tend to confirm some level of differentiation 
between the two. Consider Porter’s discussion of subject placement and the pragmatic 
effects it achieves. 


“The expressed subject is often used as a form of topic marker or shifter (in a ‘topic 
and comment sequence’), and is appropriately placed first to signal this semantic 
function. ... The subject gives new or emphatic information and the predicate 
elucidates it.” 


Although he uses the term ‘emphasis’, he seems to view it more as contrastive or 
switching. He continues, 


“When the subject is placed in the second or third position in the clause (i.e. after 
the predicate and/or complement), its markedness or emphasis apparently 
decreases. The reason for this is related to the linear structure of NT Greek, in 
which the first position is reserved for the most important element. Moving the 


3% Callow, Discourse Considerations, 50. 

35 BDF §472(2). 

3°6 Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 417. 
397 Porter, Idioms, 295. 
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subject to a subsidiary position, however, does not necessarily elevate another 
element in the clause to a position of prominence. Placing, for example, the 
predicate (the basic structural element) first or the complement first does not 
necessarily draw attention to either element, since the resulting pattern is very 
similar to the two basic clause structure patterns. This movement of clause 
elements does decrease the importance of the subject, however, relegating it to a 
secondary position as a topic marker.” 


Porter associates emphasis with the initial position, especially when the subject is placed 
there, yet placing the predicate or complement there may not result in emphasis. Like 
Robertson, it is as though he knows it when he sees it, but the principles governing these 
decisions are vague. 


There is also a propensity to claim that personal pronouns are a signal of emphasis, as 
illustrated from Wallace’s discussion: 


“The nominative personal pronoun is most commonly used for emphasis. The 
emphasis may involve some sort of contrast. In such instances, two subjects are 
normally in view, though one might be only implied. This contrast is either of 
kind (antithetical) or degree (comparison). For example, in “He washed and she 
dried,” the contrast is comparative (both people doing the dishes). In the sentence 
“He slept and she worked,” the contrast is antithetical.” 


His examples contain what is called a double-difference contrast, where two sets of like 
things are juxtaposed (i.e. he/she and washed/dried or slept/worked). In both examples, 
the pronominal subjects receive prominence (expressed as secondary intonational stress 
in English) because they function as topical frames of reference. The most important part 
of the clause is what they each do. This is where the strongest contrast exists, and would 
have been present with or without the use of frames or emphasis. The use of the frames 
strengthens the connection between the two actions of washing versus drying, or sleeping 
versus working. The grammarians are correct to assign significance to the presence of 
redundant personal pronouns; however a better explanation is needed to account for the 
varying effects that they achieve. 


13.2 Discourse Explanation 


Chapter 9 introduced information structuring principles. I noted there two basic reasons 
for moving a clause component to a position of prominence: to establish an explicit frame 
of reference for the clause that follows (i.e. what is traditionally referred to as ‘contrast’), 
and to emphasize what was already the most important element of the clause. We now 
focus in more detail on understanding the latter of these two phenomenon. 


Virtually every sentence contains some kind of information that is new to the reader. This 
information represents the reason the speaker is saying what he is saying; it is the point of 
the communication. This information might be brand new to the hearer; it may provide 
some new connection or relationship to what was already known or established. This 
new information, which represents the point of the utterance, was referred to as the 


398 Thid., 296; italics mine. 
3° Wallace, Greek Grammar, 321. 
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‘focus’ of the clause (cf. §9.2.5). By definition, focal information is the most important 
part of the clause. Its importance is based solely upon its contribution to the context, not 
its position in the clause. Typically, focal information is placed as close to the end of the 
clause as possible, in Greek, English and many other languages.“ 


There are times when the writer wants to attract extra attention to what is already the 
most important part of the clause. Attracting extra attention to what was already most 
important is what I refer to as emphasis.“”' This is a much narrower definition than found 
in NT grammars, hence there is overlap between the two. The primary way that emphasis 
is communicated in Koine Greek is through restructuring the information of the clause to 
place the focal information in a specially-marked position. This position was referred to 
in Chapter 9 as P2. The emphasized information stands out more because the expected 
ordering of the clause is violated. 


All of the instances of emphasis established on the basis of information structure are 
labeled in the LDGNT using the terms ‘main clause emphasis’ or ‘subordinate clause 
emphasis’. This label signifies that the clause element has been placed in position P2 
within its clause. In the case of ‘main clause emphasis’, the emphasized element is the 
most important element on that level of the outline. The term ‘subordinate clause 
emphasis’ identifies a P2 element within a subordinate clause that precedes the main 
clause. This element is the most important part of the subordinate clause only, not the 
main clause. The only difference between the ‘main-’ and ‘subordinate-clause emphasis’ 
is the scope of the emphasis. The scope of main clause emphasis extends over the entire 
clause on that particular level of the outline. Subordinate clause emphasis only extends 
over the subordinate clause in which it occurs, and not over the main clause to which it is 
subordinated. 


Other means of establishing emphasis 


Levinsohn notes that when a long or complex clause component is emphasized, only the 
most important part of the component will be placed in the P2 position.“” The rest of the 
component is placed in its default position in the clause. There is a practical limit to the 
complexity allowed in P2. Moving only part of a component may avoid causing 
confusion to the reader, in cases where the component is long or complex. It may also be 
motivated by the desire to single out the most important part of the clause for special 
attention. 


Even though one part is specially singled out, the whole component still receives some 
measure of emphasis. Moving only the one part singles out that part. The rest of the 
emphasized clause element is identified by the label ‘main clause emphasis-other’. This 
allows you to distinguish between components that receive emphasis by virtue of being 


400 CF, Comrie's principle of Natural Information Flow (Language Universals and Linguistic 
Typology, 127-28). 

4°! More specifically, this refers to marked focus, removing the focal information from its default 
position and placing it in the marked P2 position. 

42 Of Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 57-61. 

403 Tn the latter case, this most important part of the component is called the 'dominant focal 
element’. 
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placed in position P2 from those that receive emphasis by their association with the 
component in position P2. 


Another means of assigning emphasis to a clause component is its association with a 
component in position P2, as is often found in point-counterpoint sets. Many 
counterpoints are established by negating one clause element in order to set the stage for 
a more important element that corrects or replaces it. The point that replaces the 
counterpoint is often part of the same clause. By virtue of the fact that it replaces the 
emphasized element, the replacement point receives just as much emphasis as the 
counterpoint in P2. The counterpoint functions as a foil for the point that follows, 
attracting more attention to it than it would otherwise have received without the 
counterpoint. 


Now let’s move on to consider some examples, beginning with main clause emphasis. 
These will be followed by instances of discontinuous components, where only one part of 
a component is placed in position P2. 


13.3 Application 


In Romans 1:16, Paul claims that he is not ashamed of the gospel, and follows this with 
supporting statements that emphasize what was already the most important component. 
Part of the predicate of v. 16b is placed in position P2 to emphasize the basis for not 
being ashamed of the gospel. 


Example 40 Romans 1:16-17 


SUPPORT 16 OÙ yap ExatoxUvouat TO EvayyéALov 
[I am] not for ashamedof the gospel 
SUPPORT dbvapic yap Geob otv cig owtnpiav navti 1H motevovtt 
the power for of God itis for salvation to everyone [-] who believes 
(+ Iovéaiw te Tp@tov kai “EAAnvi +) 
to the Jew and first also to the Greek 
SUPPORT 17 §ixatoovvy yap Geod év abt ÅTOKAAÚTNTETAL Ex TÍOTEWÇ 
the righteousness for of God in it is revealed from faith 
giç mioty Kabad yéypantat 
to faith justas itis written 


SENTENCE m ‘O è Sixatog TI ÈK Miotews Croetat 
the but one who is righteous by faith will live 


The clause presupposes that the gospel is something for everyone who believes, but it is a 
matter of what. It is not just the “good news,” but also the power of God for salvation to 
all who believe. “Power of God” is the most important part of the clause, regardless of 
where it is placed. Placing what was already most important in a position of prominence 
has the effect of adding emphasis in Greek. 


Similarly in v. 17, the clause presupposes that something is revealed in the gospel: “the 
righteousness of God.” This is not a contrastive subject or topical frame of reference, 
even though it has just been mentioned in the preceding verse. The subject fills in the 
blank of the proposition. 
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In both cases, the emphasized element would be the most important information 
regardless of whether it was placed in P2 position or not. Information status is based on 
its contribution to the discourse context, not its position in the clause. The same 
information could have been structured with the most important information as close to 
the end of the clause as possible. 


amoKadbrtetar yap Ev avt@ dikatoovvn Beoð ¿k miotews eig MoTLV... 
For the righteousness of God is revealed in it from faith to faith... 


Placing õıkarocúvy 8zoð in the P2 position has the effect of attracting even more 
attention to it due to its importance in the context. 


In the final sentence of v. 17, it is presupposed that the righteous will live by something. 
Paul cites this passage from Habakkuk 2:4 as a means of reinforcing his claim regarding 
the importance of faith in the first part of the verse. Faith is the mode by which the 
righteousness of God is revealed. This quotation supports the notion that faith is the thing 
by which the righteous will live, as opposed to by some other resource.*” 


The first exhortation from James provides the next example of emphasis. The reader is 
called to consider it something when something else happens, but the something else is 
reserved for a subordinate clause. 


Example 41 James 1:2 


SENTENCE Tdoav yapav yýcaxoðe (M &deAqot uov ™ 
all joy consider [it] brothers my 
SUB-POINT Otav REipaopoic mepiméonte noKiAo1c 
whenever trials you encounter various 


All joy is to be the response when trials come, made clear by positioning this component 
in position P2. The vocative d5eAq@ot uov adds little semantic information, but has the 
effect of further delaying what it is we are to consider all joy Rather than considering 
some obviously positive thing to be all joy, encountering trials should be the object of 
our joy. Only part of the noun phrase meipaopois moiKtAotc is moved to position P2 
within the subordinate clause, so the other element is found in its default position 
following the verb. This remainder is labeled ‘main clause emphasis-other’ in the 
LDGNT. 


The scope of the emphasis on me1paopoic moiKtAotc only extends over the ‘sub-point’ 
level of the outline, and not over the sentence to which it is subordinated. The scope of 
emphasis on m&oav xapàv extends over the entire sentence, and represents the main point 
of the clause. We need to know about encountering trials of various kinds in order to 
know how to respond to them, i.e. considering them all joy. Within the subordinate 
clause, ‘trials’ receives emphasis to draw attention to something that most would not 
consider a joy. 


Example 42 Matthew 7:9-10, 12 


404 Tn the Hebrew text of this quotation, faith is also placed in position P2, indicating that it was to 


receive emphasis just as rendered in the Greek of Romans 1. 
403 Cf. Section 5.4.1 for a discussion of redundant forms of address. 
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5 b o n r oJ 2 t ~ “y 
COMPLEX o m tig omv é úuðv ğvðpwnroç 
or whatis [there] among you man 
SUB-POINT öv qitýozı 6 viòç aÙToð ğptov ™ 
him [for] will ask [-] son [if] his bread 
SENTENCE un Aíðov mooz abt 
[-] astone will give him 
SENTENCE 107 (+ kai ixðùv +) = cinjoet 
or also a fish [if] he will ask for 
SENTENCE un Serv móe abt 
[-] a snake wil give him 


This statement by Jesus begins by introducing a very specific kind of person in order to 
comment about him. The comment concerns what he will give to his son. Greek negative 
particles may be positioned before clause components other than verbs. They still negate 
the entire proposition in declarative statements, but serve as a marker of the P2 position. 
In this case, vv. 9-10 are rhetorical questions, expecting a negative reply; 1.e. “What kind 
of man among you would do this? None of you.” 


Emphasis is added to the object that this hypothetical person might give to his son. In v. 
9, a stone receives emphasis to set the stage for the following clauses. The point is going 
to be made in v. 11 that our heavenly Father is far more capable of giving good things to 
those who ask him than human fathers. Even these imperfect fathers can give better gifts 
than stones. By emphasizing the unlikely things a father might give, it drives home the 
point that they can give much better gifts than these. If this is true, how much better are 
the gifts from above? 


In verse 10, the newly requested object receives emphasis, and thematic addition is 
applied through the use of an adverbial «ai to explicitly link ‘fish’ with its counterpart 
‘bread’ from the preceding clause.*”° There are two switches in this verse, but the actions 
of ‘asking’ and ‘giving’ remain unchanged. Both of the switched items receive emphasis, 
which helps the reader recognize the changes. It also strengthens the connection to 
preceding verse, besides that achieved by the thematic addition. However, vv. 9-10 serve 
as staging for the main point that comes in v. 11. 


" Tf you then, who are evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more will your Father who is in heaven give good things to those who ask 
him! (ESV) 


Verse 12 provides an application about asking and receiving, introduced by the 
inferential particle ovv. 


406 CF, Chapter 16. 
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PRINCIPLE 120 0 Tivta obv boa àv béAnte iva noWotw 
[in] all [things] therefore whatever [-] you want that should do 
buiv oi &vOpwro1) = obtwe T (+ Kai bpeic +) 
to you[-] people thus also you 
TOLEŬTE AVTOIC 

do to them 


As in v. 9, there is a very complex state of affairs that is introduced in v. 12 in order to 
make a rather simple comment about it. 


The left-dislocation is used in Greek much the way adults would use a rhetorical question 
in colloquial English. The point of the dislocation is to introduce a concept in order to 
make a comment about it. Here is a paraphrase of the verse: “You know how you want 
others to treat you? In that same way, you also do to them.” Instead of waiting for people 
to treat you the way you want, you get out there and do it. The thematic addition 
explicitly connects ‘you’ to ‘the people’ who might do things for you. The fundamental 
point of the verse is to reverse the roles, to call people to be doing instead of looking to 
others to do it. Placing bueic in P2 and using thematic addition make this a very powerful 
call to action. 

Galatians 4 contrasts the plights of Jacob and Esau by virtue of their respective mothers’ 
status. He concludes that we are children of the free woman, not the slave. This idea of 
freedom that was introduced in the preceding chapter is now emphasized in 5:1 as the 
goal or purpose that Christ has set us free, as opposed to some other possible purpose. 


Example 43 Galatians 5:1 


SENTENCE itf E€AevOepia uç Xpiotdc HAevOepwoev 
for freedom us [free] Christ has set 
PRINCIPLE GUKETE OV 
stand firm therefore 
SENTENCE Kai uù náà Cvy® dovdeiag évéxeobe 


and [do] not again toayoke of slavery be subject 


In light of this fact, we are to stand firm. There is one other response that is commanded. 
Earlier in the letter Paul makes the point that the Galatians were in subjection and slavery 
to “those that by nature are not gods (4:8, ESV). He asks in 4:9 whether they want to be 
enslaved again to these things. In light of being called to freedom, there are to be two 
responses: standing firm and not again being subject. The most important part of the 
verb component is placed in position P2, while the balance of it is found in the only 
position that can unambiguously assign emphasis to the verb: the end of the clause. The 
Galatians have been subject before, they are not to let it happen again. The use of 
emphasis serves to reinforce key ideas as the writer transitions from his OT example to 
its practical application in the believer’s life in chapter 5. 


Example 44 Philippians 2:2-4 
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PRINCIPLE XG TAnpwoaté uov Tv xapav ® Wa tÒ adto gpoviite 
complete my [-] joy so that the same [thing] you think 
ELABORATION TH aviv ayanny Exovteg obuWvyxot 
the same love having united in spirit 
ELABORATION TO v = povobvtec 
the one [thing] thinking 
ELABORATION 3X undéev Kat epidetav 


[do] nothing according to selfish ambition 
ELABORATION undé wate Kevoðočíav x? 
or according to empty conceit 
ELABORATION GAAG (v FF TH taneivogpocúvy ™ GAAHAOUGs NyovuEVot 
but in humility one another considering 
bmepéxovtacg ćavtõőv v? 
better than yourselves 


ELABORATION xX uù Tà éavt@v ËKAOTOÇ oxkonodvtec X) 
not the things of himself each one of you looking out for 
BULLET GANG (V (+ Kai ta Etépwv +) Exaoto V? 
but also [for] the things of others each of you 


Technically, the ‘main clause’ of v. 2 functions as a meta-comment, serving to highlight 
the key proposition that follows: thinking the same thing. It is presupposed that they are 
to think something, and the answer is placed in position P2. This whole passage focuses 
on unity and being like-minded. Emphasizing this in the main clause sets the stage for 
different aspects of the same idea to be elaborated on in the balance of vv. 2-4. 


The elaborations describe what kinds of things the writer wants them to have, to think, 
and to consider. Regarding what they should have, it is the same love as opposed to 
something else, united in spirit. They are to think in a certain way, in one/the same way, 
further reinforcing the themes of unity and like-mindedness. Two counterpoints provide a 
backdrop for the next elaboration. Rather than doing things out of selfish ambition or 
empty conceit, humility should be the basis for acting. 


‘In humility’ provides a frame of reference for the clause that follows, calling the 
believers to give consideration to something in humility. In keeping with the overall 
theme, the consideration is to be of others rather than of themselves, considering them 
better than themselves. Another point-counterpoint set uses emphasis to expand on this 
thought. It is not our own interests that each one should be looking out for, but also 
those of others. The use of thematic addition strengthens the connection between ‘your 
own’ interests and those of others. It also provides an indication that looking to the 
interests of others does not mean that looking after your own interests is illegitimate. Our 
interests are not to be looked after to the exclusion of others. The key point in this 
passage is unity and like-mindedness. There is no place for selfishness or conceit. One 
natural way of considering others above yourself is to look to their interests above your 
own. 
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The content of the following verse is the proposition that John 3:16 provides support for. 
God ‘so loving the world’ is not the primary proposition in Jesus’ argument. Instead, 3:16 
provides the rationale for why the son of man was lifted up. 


Example 45 = John 3:14 


SENTENCE “kai 2 Kaxbe¢ 7 Mwvortic T bWwoev tov dr Ev tÅ 
and justas Moses lifted up the snake in the 
Epjuw “=F oŭtwgç ™ pwya dei TOV 
wilderness thus be lifted up it is necessary [that] the 
vidv tod dvOpwnov 
Son of man 


Verse 14 recalls the incident in the wilderness where those who had been bitten by the 
fiery serpents could be healed by looking on the serpent that Moses had placed on the 
stick. This incident provides the basis of comparison for what was about to happen to the 
son of man. The comparative frame of reference establishes the basis against which 
something else will be compared. The infinitival clause DwOfjvai tov viòv Tod 
&vOpwrov is subordinated to the main verb dei. Due to its complexity, only the most 
important portion of the subordinate clause is placed in position P2, but the whole 
component receives emphasis. Leaving the ‘son of man’ at the very end of the main 
clause delays the disclosure of exactly who else needs to be lifted up. Structured as it is, 
all of the information in the clause is well identified except for the identity of the second 
object to be lifted up. Placing the complement of dei in P2 ensures it receives extra 
attention. 


The next example illustrates the distinction between emphasis in the main clause 
compared to a fronted subordinate clause. The scope of the emphasis in the topical frame 
of reference is limited to the frame itself, and does not extend over the main clause. 


Example 46 Galatians 3:9-10 


SENTENCE *ote TF oi Ex Miotews T ebAoyobvtat obv TH iota ‘ABpadu 
SUPPORT 10 Soot yap EE Epywv vopov cictv ™ Ono katápav ciciv 
SUPPORT yéypantar yap ott 

SENTENCE "Emikatdpatog mic ÖÇ obK ÈUUÉVEL NĚOLV Toicg yeypauUEeVoIG 


év TH PiBAiw tod vouov tod rorfjoat abtá 


The topical frame introduces a specific group of people, and the key characteristic that 
distinguishes them is emphasized, highlighting the contrast with ‘the ones of faith’ 
mentioned in v. 9. The contrast between these groups is inherently part of the context, 
present in the content with or without the use of emphasis. Adding emphasis highlights 
the contrast, making sure the reader catches the important switch from one group to 
another. The use of topical frames of reference in vv. 9 and 10 also heightens the 
contrast. 


Once the topic is switched from those of faith to those who are of works, the comment 
about their plight also contrasts with those in v. 9. The emphasis sharpens this contrast 
and reinforces the very different prospects facing these groups. Rather than being blessed 
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along with Abraham, they are under a curse, a contention that is supported with a 
quotation from Deuteronomy 27:26 at the end of v. 10. The similarity of the content 
between vv. 9 and 10 calls for comparison. The most important differences between these 
propositions receive emphasis in order to highlight the key elements. 


Key ideas very frequently receive emphasis in the epistles of John, as seen in the example 
from | John 1. The writer is interested in particular aspects of particular things, and he 
ensures that these things are not missed by placing the information in position P2 in its 
respective clause. 


Example 47 1 John 1:6-8 


SENTENCE Sct "Ey elmwuev oti Kotveviav Exouev uet AdTOD Kai Ev TO 
if wesay that fellowship wehave with him and in the 


r ~ ‘4 ` + ~ A) 
OKOTEI TepiTatHuev  Wevdoueba kai ob nmoroðuev Tv 


darkness walk we lie and [do] not practice the 
a&AnPetav 
truth 
SENTENCE TEE àv È ÈV TH Qwti repinatGuev wc adbtdc éotwv ÈV tH 


if but in the light we walk as he is in the 
qoti = Kotvwviav Exouev uet GAAHAWV 


light fellowship we have with one another 
SENTENCE Kai" tò afua ‘Insod tod viod abtod ™ kaðapileı hdc and 
and the blood of Jesus [-] Son his cleanses us from 
náonç auaptiag 
all sin 
ea 8 ve Y t r + EA e ` 
SENTENCE SCE ECV ELMWUEV OTL QUAPTIAV OUK EXOPEV = EAVTOLÇ 
if wesay that sin [we do] not have ourselves 
TAav@pev 
we deceive 
SENTENCE Kai 7 1 Aee ™ obk Zotiv év huv 
and the truth not is in us 


In v. 6, two elements are emphasized in the conditional frame. The comment of the main 
clause is conditioned on specific criteria being met. The first one is saying that we have 
fellowship with him, as opposed to something else. The second is walking in the 
darkness, which will be contrasted with walking in the light in v. 7. The net result of 
meeting this condition is lying and not practicing the truth. There is no way to be walking 
in the darkness and still have fellowship with God. 


This claim of v. 6 is reinforced in v. 7 by restating the same basic proposition. The writer 
is not just interested in being in the light as opposed to being in the darkness, but with 
being in the light in a particular way. He focuses on being in the light as he (Jesus) is in 
the light; this is the benchmark to measure against. If this condition is met, the net result 
is having fellowship, the thing that was claimed and denied in the preceding clause. 
There is not hope for fellowship with God if we are in the darkness. Even being in the 
light may not be sufficient. The benchmark for what qualifies as being in the light is the 
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way Jesus is in the light. Then and only then will we find fellowship, but in this case 
‘with one another’. 


In v. 8, the verb receives emphasis instead of some other component of the clause. Since 
the verb normally occurs at the beginning of the clause, fronting it for emphasis’ sake is 
not an option; there would be no way of telling whether it is being emphasized or not. 
The way this problem is handled in verb-first languages is to use the final position in the 
clause as the P2 position for the verb.“ 


Moving the negative particle from the initial position in the clause and placing it before a 
clause element is another way of marking position P2.*”* Note that it is placed just before 
the verb at the end of the clause. The entire proposition is still negated. The movement of 
the negator serves to reinforce that emphasis is placed on the verb. We might say all 
kinds of things about sin, but the writer is interested in commenting on a specific 
situation: saying that we do not have sin. The net result, much like thinking we can have 
fellowship with God while walking in the darkness, is to deceive ourselves and not have 
the truth in us. In both the subordinate clause of the conditional frame and the main 
clause of v. 9, the verbal action is the most important information. Placing the verb in the 
special P2 position at the end of the clause has the effect of emphasizing the action.“ 


In the next example, the negative particle is a marker of emphasis in a series of 
counterpoints that finally culminate in a positive point at the end of the clause. 


Example 48 Galatians 1:1 


SENTENCE 17 Maddog I &mdo0toAog 
Paul an apostle 
BULLET (X (h obk an avOpa@nwv 
not from men 
BULLET ovée St avOpa@nov x) 
nor by men 
BULLET GAa iY Sà INood Xptotod v) &) 
but through Jesus Christ 
BULLET Kai (V Ge0b matpdc (& tod éyeipavtoc aÙTÒv ÈK 


and God the Father [-] who raised him from 


vexp@v &) V?) 
the dead 


407 This may be what Robertson is referring to when he states, “This emphasis may be at the end as 
well as at the beginning of the sentence, or even in the middle in case of antithesis” (Grammar of the Greek 
New Testament, 417, italics mine). 

“°8 CF, Runge, “Teaching them what not to do”. 

4 There are other times where the verb occurs in the final position and does not receive emphasis, 
as is the case when the other clause components have been fronted for other reasons. This leads to the verb 
being the only clause component left following the P1/P2 elements at the beginning of the clause. 
Judgments regarding emphasis are based upon what is presupposed in the context, and not simply the 
position of the clause components. The principles of information structure are principles, not rules. 
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By negating these means by which he might possible have gained his apostleship, Paul 
dismisses any incorrect notions. At the same time, he builds anticipation for the actual 
basis of his apostleship. The negated alternatives play a significant role in the following 
discourse as Paul addresses criticisms about his ministry. The emphasis in the 
counterpoints is marked by the position of the negative particles, the emphasis in the 
point is determined by its roll in replacing the negated alternatives, and is labeled as 
‘main clause-other’. 


Matthew 6:24 begins and ends by focusing on something that is not possible. In the first 
clause of the verse, the subject alone is negated through the use of a negative adjective. 
Attention is focused on the ability to serve something, which is described in a subordinate 
infinitival clause. Within this subordinate clause, the object that is served is emphasized. 


Example 49 Matthew 6:24 


SENTENCE um Odeic ™ SUvatat Svoi Kupiotc dovAEvew 
no one isable two masters to serve 
SUPPORT Ñ yap tov Eva ptoroet Kai Tov Etepov &yanrjoet 
either for the one he wil hate and the other love 
SENTENCE Hévog av@éEetat Kai tod Etépov Kata@povyoet 
or one he will be devoted to and the other despise 
SENTENCE où  úvaoðe Beğ SovAcvew Kai papwva 


[you are] not able God toserve and money 


In the first clause of the verse, two masters is placed in position P2 to set the stage for 
the argument that follows. The first clause introduces the principle that will be 
considered. The following clauses affirm this principle using specific masters. 


In the second clause of the verse, two different actions are ascribed to the person trying to 
serve the two masters. One master will be hated and the other loved; the actions are 
marked as receiving emphasis by virtue of their position at the end of their respective 
clause, since they are focal information. The same holds true for the third clause; being 
devoted and despising are both focal and placed in the P2 position for verbs. 


The final clause provides a summary of the preceding section by reiterating the first 
proposition of the verse with more detail. Rather than generically referring to ‘two 
masters’, the actual masters that Jesus has in mind both receive emphasis. God receives 
emphasis based on its location in P2, and is likely the only one fronted based of it being 
the more important of the two. Money receives emphasis by virtue of its relation to its 
fronted counterpart, but is the less important of the two. Structured in this way, serving 
God is portrayed as the preferred master compared to money. 


The proposition of Ephesians 2:8 serves to strengthen and support the content of vv. 6-7, 
while at the same time renewing the proposition introduced in v. 5. 


Example 50 Ephesians 2:8-9 
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SUPPORT etf yap xapiti ¿ote ceowouevor Sia TÍOTEWÇ 
[-] for by grace you are saved through faith 
SENTENCE Kail toðto (X otk €& tydv X)(V Beob tò SHpov v? 
and this [is] not from yourselves of God [it is] the gift 
ELABORATION XX oÙK && Epywv x?) 


not from works 


SUB-POINT Wa un Tig kavyýontar 
so that no one can boast 


In both vv. 5 and 8, grace is emphasized as the basis for salvation as opposed to works or 
something else. The claims of v. 8 reiterate a proposition first introduced at the end of v. 
3: 
SENTENCE xapiti ¿ote ceowouevor 
by grace you are saved 


The second clause of v. 8 describes how it is that this salvation comes about by 
describing how it does not come about. 


The point of the point-counterpoint set is bracketed on both sides by negated 
counterpoints. Both the point and the counterpoints focus on the implications of being 
saved by grace rather than by something else. If it is by grace, then it cannot be of 
ourselves or on the basis of works. Instead, the grace is a gift of God, in order that no 
one would be able to boast. 


The emphasis in the first clause of v. 8 is determined by the positioning at the beginning 
of the clause. In the point-counterpoint set, the emphasis is determined by the placement 
of the negative particle and the relation of the point as a replacement of the counterpoints. 
Within the subordinate clause of v. 9, tıç receives emphasis based on the location of the 
negative particle. 


The same propositional content could have been related without the use of emphasis, as 
in the following: “You have been saved by grace, and this is a gift of God, [not of 
yourselves or of works,] that you would not be able to boast.” A truly flat version of this 
verse would likely omit the counterpoints, as they serve to highlight the point. 


Summary 


Most every clause has some new bit of information that the writer or speaker wants you 
to know. This information is the most important part, regardless of its location in the 
clause. If it is particularly important, the writer has the option of taking what was already 
most important and attracting extra attention to it. This process of attracting extra 
attention has the effect of emphasizing the new information. Emphasis is most often 
conveyed in Greek by reordering the structure of the clause to place the element to be 
emphasized in position P2. Since the unmarked position of the verb is at the beginning of 
the clause, the P2 position for them is at the end of the clause. Other factors, such as the 
pragmatic movement of the negative particle, can also mark emphasized clause elements. 


13.4 Suggested Reading 
Runge, “Teaching Them What NOT to Do.” 
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Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 29-68 
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14. Left-dislocations 
14.1 Traditional explanations 


Left-dislocations have been referred to by NT grammarians using various terms, among 
them cleft constructions,’ hanging nominatives,"'' pendent nominatives," casus 
pendens,*'* or independent nominatives.*'* Wallace associates the use of this construction 
with either emotion or emphasis. Young also associates the construction with emphasis 
stating, “A cleft construction is a focusing device that highlights information at the 
beginning of a sentence that is repeated later in the same sentence”.*!° Porter also 
correlates the construction with highlighting: “this construction quite possibly is used to 
draw attention to an item in the main clause which would be otherwise overlooked,” or 
alternatively it “may also serve as a topic marker or shifter which does not become 
grammatically entangled in the main construction.”*'° 


These descriptions associate an effect with the usage, but they say little about what 
constrains its usage or what brings about these effects. Why is this construction 
sometimes used and other times not? Is it always optional and therefore emphatic? Does 
the construction accomplish some discourse function other than emphasis? Are there 
contexts where it is required? The following description will tackle these issues, 
beginning with constraints on the introduction of new entities to the discourse. 


14.2 Linguistic Explanation 
There is a significant cognitive constraint on the introduction of new entities to the 
discourse, posited by Wallace Chafe.*'’ He claims that there is a cross-linguistic 
preference to only introduce “one new concept at a time”, which has been confirmed by 
others.*!* This constraint is manifested in two common constructions: presentational 
clauses and topic/comment clauses.*”” 


Example 51 


Presentational clause 
There is a guy from the office. He asked me... 


aly Young, Intermediate New Testament Greek, 15. 

4"! Thid., 15. 

42 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 52. 

413 BDF §466(2). 

414 Porter, Idioms, 85-86. 

sie Young, Intermediate New Testament Greek, 15. 

416 Porter, Idioms, 86. 

47 Wallace L. Chafe, “Cognitive Constraints on Information Flow,” in Coherence and Grounding 
in Discourse (ed. Russel S. Tomlin. Philadelphia: John Benjamins, 1987), 21-51. For a more complete 
overview of the constraints on introducing new participants to the discourse, cf. Runge, Discourse 
Functional, 35-44, 109-112. 

418 T ambrecht’s (Information Structure, 184-191) discussion of PSRR, Chafe’s (“Cognitive 
Constraints,” 31-32) “activate only one new concept at a time,” and Givon’s “one new unit per 
proposition” Talmy T. Givon, Syntax: A Functional-Typological Introduction, Volume 1 (Philadelphia: 
John Benjamins, 1984) 258-263. 

41 There are three basic types of sentence articulation (i.e. pragmatic structures) which each 
accomplish a different pragmatic function. The third is focus-presupposition. Cf. Avery Andrews, “Noun 
Phrase,” 77ff; Lambrecht, Information Structure, 117ff. 
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Topic/Comment clause 
I know a guy from the office. He asked me... 


In both instances, the brand new entity is introduced as the complement of the predicator. 
The presentational clause uses a “dummy subject” to predicate the existence of the new 
entity, hence the whole clause presents new information. The subject of the 
topic/comment is by definition at least cognitively accessible, typically already active in 
the discourse. 


Discourse referents that are already established, or which are cognitively accessible from 
the context, are not bound by this “one new concept at a time” constraint.’”° In other 
words, if an entity is accessible from the preceding discourse, via a cognitive schema“! 
or from world knowledge, it may function as the topic of a clause.” These are basic 
cognitive principles constraining the introduction of new participants. Brand new entities 
can be introduced into the discourse using a presentational construction, or as the 
comment of a topic/comment construction. 


Languages tend to be very efficient. As with most constraints, there are usually shortcuts 
that allow speakers to more efficiently accomplish their objectives. This holds true for the 
introduction of brand new participants. The shortcut is to syntactically detach the new 
entity from the main part of the clause. By introducing it outside the main clause, it can 
function as the topic while still honoring Chafe’s “one new concept” constraint. In order 
to help the reader make the connection between the dislocated entity and its function in 
the main clause that follows, the detached element is reiterated in the main clause using a 
pronoun of some kind that refers back to the detached element. Prototypically the 
pronominal trace is placed in the normal clause position of the dislocated component. 


This detachment construction is typically referred to by linguists as a dislocation, and by 
grammarians as a pendens construction. This chapter focuses on left dislocations, where 
the new entity is dislocated to the beginning of the clause, and then resumed in the main 
clause using a pronominal trace. 


Foley and Van Valin state, “the primary functions of these constructions are to introduce 
new participants into a discourse or to reintroduce a referent which was previously 
introduced but which has not been mentioned in the immediately preceding discourse. 
One example they cite includes a list of items, one of which is resumed as the topic after 
the list is introduced. The effect is to promote one of the previously mentioned entities as 
the next primary topic of the discourse. 


99423 


Lambrecht offers a similar analysis. Although noting that presentational constructions are 
the standard means of promoting a topic from non-active (brand-new, unused, or 


#0 Dooley and Levinsohn, Analyzing Discourse, p. 57. 

#1 E.g., mentioning “the temple” in Jerusalem activates a host of entities associated with it, like 
priests, the holy of holies, offerings and sacrifices, etc. 

422 Cf. Steven E. Runge. Discourse-Functional, 108-120. 

g Foley, William A., and Robert D. Van Valin, “Information Packaging,” 356. 
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accessible) to active in the hearer’s mental representation of the discourse," left- 
dislocation constructions are reserved for topic-announcing or topic-shifting contexts.” 


It should be noted that left-dislocations are used much more extensively in the Greek NT 
than in colloquial English, and that English usage at times influences the description of 
the Greek usage. Left-dislocation in English is often associated with adolescent speech, or 
with a poorly organized utterance.” English speakers find rhetorical questions a much 
more acceptable means of detaching a new topic from the comment about it. 


Example 52 


Left-dislocation 
“This guy from the office, he asked...” 


Rhetorical question 
“Remember the guy from the office? He asked...” 


Generally speaking, left-dislocations serve to streamline the introduction of an entity to 
the discourse. They have the effect of either announcing or shifting the topic of the clause 
that follows. It attracts more attention to the topic than it would have otherwise received 
using one of the more conventional methods. Where the topic needs to be activated from 
scratch, left-dislocations serve a necessary function, activating the entity into the 
discourse. 


There are two significant departures from the expected linguistic norms observed in the 
usage of left-dislocations in the Greek NT. First, the construction is used for entities that 
are already accessible to the reader. In other words, it is used to introduce entities that are 
simple enough to introduce using more standard conventions. Use of a left dislocation in 
such cases represents overkill, serving the rhetorical purpose of topic promotion. 


The second departure from the expected norm is related to the first. In 82% of the 
instances of left-dislocation in the GNT, the pronominal trace is placed in a marked 
position at the beginning of the clause. The reason for this is either to place the new entity 


oe Lambrecht, Information Structure, 176. 


425 Thid., 204. 

#6 E g. Wallace associates left-dislocations with “primitive speech” like that used by 
unsophisticated speakers, or as representing awkward communication (Greek Grammar beyond the Basics, 
52). Lambrecht notes that “detachment constructions are often considered substandard or at least 
inappropriate in formal registers. This is no doubt a consequence of the fact that the canonical sentence 
type, in which the subject is a full lexical NP in argument position, has traditionally served as the basic 
model of sentence structure... In order to accommodate the functional need for NP detachment, written 
languages often resort to constructions of the as-for type (see Section 4.3 above), which are detachment 
constructions in disguise. ... As is often the case in normative grammar, syntactic irregularity and semantic 
opacity are more readily tolerated than transparent violations of canonical structures”. He notes that the “as 
for...” construction is both syntactically irregular and semantically opaque. Furthermore, English speakers 
tend to use rhetorical questions as an alternative strategy to left-dislocations. 

a) That guy from work I mentioned yesterday, well he asked... 

b) Remember the guy from work I mentioned yesterday? Well he asked... (Lambrecht, 
Information Structure, 182) 

These factors may be what lead Wallace to associate left-dislocation with adolescent speech. 
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in marked focus for emphasis’ sake,“ or to create a frame of reference for the clause that 
follows (i.e. topicalization).*”* 


There are two basic uses of left-disclocations observed in the Greek New Testament: 
1. streamlining the introduction of a complex entity in one clause instead of two, 


2. thematically highlighting the introduction of an entity because of its significance 
to the discourse. 


In many cases, there is not a binary either/or distinction between these two functions. 
Both may factors may motivate the usage in a given context. Fundamentally, use of the 
construction adds prominence to the entity. The status of the information and the location 
of the pronominal element are the determining factors regarding thematic highlighting. 


In some instances, the pronominal trace referring back to the introduced entity is placed 
in the expected syntactic position of the constituent following the main verb, serving as a 
place-holder referring back to the dislocated element. Although this type of usage is 
predominant in other languages, less than 20% of the NT usage conforms to this 
expectation. 


In the vast majority of cases, there resumptive element is found in the clause intial 
positions of P1 or P2. This deviation from the norm can be attributed to two factors: 


1. Processing: the entity introduced is so long or complex so as to obscure the 
transition from the dislocation to the main clause. Placing the pronoun in position 
P1 as a frame of reference marks this transition, making it easier for the 
reader/hearer to properly process the discourse. 


2. Thematic highlighting/Rhetoric: As described in section 6.2 in the Cross- 
Linguistic Processing Hierarchy, when a device is not needed for semantic or 
processing reasons, it typically plays the pragmatic function of highlighting. In 
this case, the entity or concept to which the pronoun refers is thematically 
highlighted. 


There is a very specific hierarchy of how these devices are interpreted by readers and 
hearers, based on how humans are wired to process discontinuity. I described this 
hierarchy in section 6.2 in reference to the multiple functions of the historical present. 


Cross-Linguistic Processing Hierarchy“? 


Discourse-pragmatic Function 
which entails 
Processing Function 
which entails 
Semantic Function 


429 


“7 Cf. Chapter 13. 

#8 Cf. Chapters 9-12. 

4 Cf. Runge, Discourse-Functional Description of Participant Reference, 39. 

#0 This explanation may sound like a stretch, but it has more to do with how we are wired to 
process language than it does with the specifics of HP usage in Greek. This framework was developed to 
describe phenomenon in Hebrew, but was based on empirical evidence drawn from English, Dutch, 
German and several non-Western languages. 
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In the case of left-disclocations, the resumptive pronoun plays a semantic role by 
referring back to the newly introduced entity. In the cases where the entity is long or 
complex, the pronoun is placed in position P1 as a processing aid, signaling then end of 
the dislocation and the beginning of the main clause. In a number of cases, the clauses 
with the pronoun in P1/P2 are simple enough that there is no semantic or processing need 
for the pronoun. In such cases, it accomplishes a discourse-pragmatic function of 
highlighting the newly introduced entity. Whereas the forward-pointing devices 
highlighted a following event or speech, the referent of the pronoun receives the 
highlighting. In this way, the highlighting is thematic rather than forward-pointing. The 
newly introduced entity itself is given prominence, not an even or speech. The pronoun 
still serves a semantic function it still serves a processing function, but is also does 
something more. The fact that it is redundant is what brings about this effect; it is not a 
semantic meaning of the dislocation structure itself. 


Pronouns always play a semantic role. They may not be semantically required, but they 
still communicate semantic content. This is the case with forward-pointing references (cf. 
Chapter 3). When the reference is not semantically required, it is construed as 
accomplishing something more. The redundant usage is next expected to be serving a 
processing function, drawing the reader’s attention to a discontinuity in the discourse. In 
this case, it is the transition between the dislocation and the main clause. It still serves a 
semantic function, but serves a processing function as well.The discontinuity was already 
present. The discourse device has the effect of accentuating what was already there, 
making it stand out more. 


In much of the NT usage the entity introduced is simple enough that using a standard 
frame of reference would suffice, as described in Chapters 10-11. Although the pronoun 
is redundant, it still accomplishes a significant discourse function. In fact, it is because it 
is redundant that it accomplishes this function, as shown in the processing hierarchy. The 
net result is that left-dislocations have become a stylized rhetorical device by the Koine 
period, likely based on the usage by rhetoriticians during the Classical period. The 
contexts in which they are predominantly used bear this out. This stylistic development 
explains the placement of resumptive pronouns in P1/P2 as the norm, rather than in 
following the verb as more widely attested in other languages. 


14.3 Application 


3.141 Streamlining the introduction of new participants 


This section presents examples of left-dislocations employed for the primary task of 
streamlining the introduction of an entity to the discourse. These first examples illustrate 
the basic linguistic function of left-dislocations, with the resumptive pronoun following 
the main verb. 


In this first example, “the one who causes one of these little ones...” is introduced in the 
left-dislocation, and a comment is made about this entity in the main clause. The pronoun 
avt@ refers back to the dislocation, occurring an unmarked position following the verb of 
the main clause. The bracketed, superscripted LD (e.g. P Sample '”!) denotes the 
beginning and end of the left dislocation. 


Example 53 Matthew 18:6 
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SENTENCE sip “Og © dvoxavdadton éva «0 TOV ukpõv 
whoever but [-] to sin [causes] one of little ones 
TOUTWV © TOV MIOTEVÓVTWV Eig EMEP] = oUUEpEt 
these [-] who believe in me it would be better 

avte 
for him 

Sus-PoINT iva kpeyaoð pvAog övıkòç nepi TOV Tpd&xnAov 
that behung the millstone of a donkey around [-] neck 

avTod 
his 
, i , se , 
SuB-POINT Kal katanovtioð f EV TH TMeAcyet tç adong 


and hebe drowned in the the depths of the sea 


The synoptic parallel from Mark 9:42 uses the same structure, reiterating the dislocated 
entity following the main verb. In Luke 17:1-2, the same propositional content is 
conveyed using two clauses, without the use of left-dislocation. 
SENTENCE Lan Einev «> ÕÈ npòç Tovs paOntac adtod 
hesaid and to [-] disciples his 
SENTENCE “Avevdextov čOTIV TOČ T tů okávðaňa  ™ uñ 
impossible itis for [-] causes for stumbling not 
EAOEiv 
to come 
PRINCIPLE TAY ovat Si oÙ Epxetar 
but woe [to him] through whom they come 


SENTENCE 2 XvoiteAct = eT 
it would be better for him 


Sue-POINT gim AiBog pvdmog = FI MEepikettat nepi TOV 
if a stone belonging to a mill is placed around [-] 
TPaxNAov avtod Kai čppıntar Eig mv PcAaooav 
neck his and he is thrown into the sea 
Sue-PoINT i iva oxavdaAion “i TOV ukpõv TOUTWV 
than that to sin of little ones these 


Eva i) 
[he causes] one 


The second clause of v. 1 introduces the ones causing others to stumble, stating that it is 
impossible for them not to come. The statement about it “being better for them” begins in 
v. 2. There are some differences in the content between Luke and Matthew, most notably 
Luke’s comment about the impossibility of avoiding their coming. Matthew’s briefer 
account uses a shortcut to introduce an entity comparable to that in Luke, thereby 
avoiding the need for multiple clauses. Both versions communicate largely the same 
propositional content, but get there using different strategies. 


The left-dislocated entity in the next example is introduced in a rather complex relative 
clause, and then reiterated in the main clause using a personal pronoun in an unmarked 
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position following the verb. This hypothetical person has not previously been mentioned 
in the discourse. 


Example 54 Mark 11:23 


COMPLEX 234 curv D (0 A€yw uiv > őt öç äv enp + TH 
truly Isay toyou that whoever [-] says to 


Oper tovtTw + 
mountain this 
SENTENCE “ApOntt Kai BANONT Eic TV OdAaooav 
be lifted up and thrown into the sea 

Sue-PoINT Kalix un S1axpr0F Ev tÅ kapõig avtob X> 

and [does]not doubt in [-] heart his 
SuB-POINT GAA y moteún őt © Aadeŭ yívetrar v>ım 

but believes that what he says will happen 


SENTENCE čoTAL avta 
it will be [done] for him 


This kind of usage is dispreferred in proper Koine Greek, but nonetheless follows the 
parameters expected from cross-linguistic usage. Interestingly in the synoptic version of 
this saying from Matthew 21:21, the same propositional content is presented using a 
conditional frame of reference, thereby avoiding dispreferred usage of the construction. 
Rather than predicating the existence of a hypothetical entity, the same propositional 
content is communicated in the second person, with the disciples as the subject. 


SENTENCE 2144" droKpOeic uw SÈ 6 Inoods esinev adtoic 
answered and [-] Jesus [and] said to them 
SENTENCE “Aur D <0 A€yw buiv SD c àv Exnte míotiv Kat 
truly Isay to you if youhave faith and 
uù StaxprOfjte = <x où pdvov TÒ THIS 
[do] not doubt not only [what was done to] the 


OUKIIG TOÁJETE X> 
fig tree you will do 


SENTENCE AAAA CE KY C+ KV (T Oper TOUTH P D EINTE 
but even if to mountain this you say 


“ApOntt Kai PAMONT iç trv OdAaooav + c 
be lifted up and thrown into the sea 


yevýoetar v> 
it will happen 


Using the second person avoids the need to introduce a hypothetical entity, besides more 
specifically focusing the application to the hearers. Again, we see the same propositional 
content presented in two different ways. The choice to apply the saying to a hypothetical 
entity necessitated the introduction of that entity. The left-dislocation provides an 
efficient means of making such an introduction in a single clause. 
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The next example illustrates the use of a left dislocation in a context where the introduced 
entity may not be complex enough to require dislocation. Matthew and Luke use left- 
dislocations to introduce the entity. 


Example 55 Matthew 12:32 
SENTENCE 2Kai—D öç àv einn Adyov KATA Tod viod Tod 
and whoever [-] speaks a word against the Son of 
avOpwrov'D) apelroetat avTa 
Man it will be forgiven him 
SENTENCE D öç 8& äv Eny KATA tod mvevuatoc Tob 
whoever but [-] speaks against the Spirit [-] 
cytov'®) oùk = apeOroetat aÙTtæ 
Holy [it will] not be forgiven him 


BULLET OŬTE Ev TOUT TÕ aidvi i 
either in this [-] age 
BULLET oŬTE Ev TH ueAAOVTL 


or in the coming one 


Luke 12:10 conveys virtually the same content, but using a future indicative verb 
compared to the subjunctive form found in Matthew. In contrast, the version in Mark 
3:29 omits the pronominal trace, turning the potentially dislocated entity into a simple 
topical frame of reference. There is no pronominal trace in the main clause. 


SENTENCE zme öç 8 av BAaopnunon siç TO nmveðua TO 
whoever but [-] blasphemes againstthe Spirit [-] 
aylov <x ovK EXEL KPECI Elç TOV 
Holy [does] not have forgiveness to the 
aiðva X> 

age 

SENTENCE AAà (v čvoxóç Eottv alwvíov duaptýuatoç v>? 

but guilty is of [an] eternal sin 


By definition a left-dislocation requires a resumptive pronoun somewhere in the main 
clause. Mark’s version is slightly more difficult to process, since the entity that is 
activated is fairly complex. 


These different versions illustrate that cognitive processing considerations are judgments 
rather than hard and fast rules. The sayings in Matthew and Luke represent a more 
conservative judgment regarding the accessibility of the new entity and its impact on the 
overall processing of the clause. Mark’s version exhibits a greater confidence in the 
reader’s ability to process the non-detached introduction. There is no indication in the 
NA” apparatus of variants to dispute the inclusion or exclusion of the pronominal traces 
in these passages. 


Left-dislocations are frequently used outside of the gospels to introduce hypothetical 
entities to make the writer’s point, as illustrated in the following example from James. 


Example 56 James 4:17 
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PRINCIPLE 71D e1dott oùv KaAov motEiv Kai 
to the one who knows therefore good todo and 


uù ToLodVTLD! Cpaptia «Ùt Eotiv 
[does] not do [it] sin tohim itis 


The comment made about “the one knowing the good to do and not doing it” is very 
simple in comparison to topic to which it applies. The same propositional content could 
have been communicated using a conditional frame of reference and using the second 
person, as was illustrated in Matthew 21:21 above. 


“If you know the good you are to do and you do not do it, it is sin.” 
or 
“Tt is sin if you know the good you are to do and do not do it.” 


However, the choice to use a hypothetical third-person entity brings with it the need for 
the introduction of this entity. The left-dislocation efficiently accomplishes this 
introduction without resorting to two clauses. 


Other examples of left-dislocations which place the pronominal trace in an unmarked 
position following the verb are Matthew 4:16; 10:11; 12:18, 36; 20:23; 21:41, 44; 27:40; 
Mark 3:17; 4:25a, 25b; 8:38; 9:42; 15:29; Luke 6:31, 47; 8:18a, 18b; 12:10, 48; 20:18; 
John 1:12; 7:38; 15:2; 17:2; Acts 7:40; 11:29; 15:38; Romans 4:5; 1 Corinthians 7:8; 13; 
11:14, 15; 2 Corinthians 7:6; Galatians 6:7; 1 Thessalonians 3:12; 1 Timothy 6:17; James 
3:13; 2 Peter 3:16; 1 John 2:5, 24, 27; 3:17; Revelation 2:7, 17, 26; 3:12; 6:4; 6:8. In each 
case, a new entity is introduced into the discourse using a dislocation construction. This 
construction efficiently introduces new or complex entities into the discourse. 


The instances where the pronominal trace is in an unmarked position in the clause 
represent the minority of left-dislocations found in the Greek NT. Far more frequently the 
resumptive pronoun is observed in a marked position at the beginning of the clause. 


3.142 Processing function 


This next section describes the placement of the resumptive pronoun in the P1 position 
for processing reasons. The entity introduced in the dislocation is complex enough that 
there might be confusion over where the dislocation ends and the main clause begins. 
Placing the pronominal element in position P1 marks this transition, making it easier for 
the reader to recognize and process the transition by making the discontinuity stand out. 
The effect of placing the element in this position is to create an explicit frame of 
reference for the clause that follows.**' Placing the pronoun in P1 can also have a 
rhetorical effect, discussed in section 14.5. 


Left-dislocations are most often used in the Greek NT to introduce new topics. A very 
complex topical entity with a point-counterpoint set is found in James 1:25. The writer is 
not merely interested in the one that looks intently at the law, but in the one that responds 
to it in a specific way. 


Example 57 James 1:25 


#1 Cf, Chapters 9-11. 
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COMPLEX 25uD ó Õè MapaKUpac siç vópov TEAELOV (uh TOV tç EAevðepíaç 
the but one who looks into law the perfect [-] of liberty 
&> Ka napayeívaç 
and continues [to do it] 
Circumstance —- <X OVK UKPOATIIG EM1ANOpovis X? yevóuevoç 
not hearer a forgetful being 
BULLET GAAa tV Months čpyov v> 10 
but adoer who acts 


SENTENCE I OVTOS Tl PAKÁPIOG ÈV TH TOIÁOEL AÙTOŬ ota 
this one blessed in [-] doing his will be 


The entity introduced in v. 25 stands in juxtaposition with one introduced more simply in 
vv. 23-24. There a left-dislocation is also used, but the “looking into the law” and “the 
response” are part of the comment made about the dislocated entity, rather than being 
part of the introduction. 


23 v LD wv td ` À 7 ? ` ` ? 
SuB-POINT OTL EL TIÇ AKPOATHC oyov EOTLV KAI OV 
because if anyone ahearer ofthemessage is and not 


TOUTS 21 FF ovtog TI okey avdpi Katavoodvtt TÒ 
a doer this one is like someone _ staringat the 


MPOOWMOV TÅG YEVEDEWS AÙTOĞ Ev EOOTTPw 
face of existence his in amirror 
SUPPORT 4KQTEVONOEV Yap EXUTOV 
looks at for himself 


SENTENCE Kai ameAAvBev 
and goes away 


SENTENCE Kai ev0éwo emeAcBeto ónořoç ñv 
and immediately forgets what sort [of person] he was 


The complexity of the dislocation in v. 25 is acceptable ostensibly because so much of 
the content is already familiar from the discourse. The entity of v. 25 represents a 
repackaging of the same information from vv. 23-24 to create a contrastive counterpart. 
The most important part of v. 25 is not the complex entity, but the comment that is made 
about him. The one that meets these criteria is blessed in his activity, which receives 
emphasis in the main clause. The left-dislocation efficiently introduces the complex 
entity, and the resumption in a frame of reference marks the end of the dislocation and 
the beginning of the main clause. 


This next example illustrates the use of a leftdislocation to provide a temporal frame for 
the clause that follows. The synoptic parallels use simple frames of reference, without 
dislocation. 


Example 58 Matthew 21:1 (Mark 11:1, Luke 19:29) 
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COMPLEX Kaio őre yyıoav giç TepoodAvpa 
and when they drew near to Jerusalem 
SuB-POoINT Kai NABov 
and came 
BULLET cic Bn8qayn 
to Bethphage 
BULLET giç TO "Opog tæv "EAatav 11 
at the Mount of Olives 
SENTENCE (™ T6TE M TP Inooðç TI dnéotetAev S00 paOytac A€ywv avtoic 
then Jesus sent two disciples saying to them 


This temporal frame is fairly complex with two clauses and prepositional phrases, so one 
might claim that use of the left-dislocation here is motivated by cognitive constraints. The 
pro-adverb*” explicitly signals the end of the dislocation and the beginning of the main 
clause. The fronted topical frame of reference may be another factor influencing the 
reiteration of the information using tote. In Mark 11:1, a slightly less complex temporal 
frame is used to communicate the same propositional content, but without using tdéte. 


COMPLEX IKaii™ 6te (© yyíÇovoiv © 
and when they came near 

BULLET giç TepoodAva 

to Jerusalem 
BULLET Eig BnOqayn Kai ByOaviav 

to Bethphage and Bethany 
BULLET TEIPOG TO "Opos THv EAaiav ™ 

at the Mount of Olives 


SENTENCE (© cmootéAAe © 800 Tv uaOntTav adtod 
he sent two of disciples his 


Mark’s version lacks the second verb of motion jAGov, and uses an historical present 
both in the temporal frame and in the main clause. There is also no fronted topical frame 
of reference in the main clause, though there are three prepositional phrases compared to 
Matthew’s two. It appears to be a judgment call by the writer that the construction did not 
warrant the extra processing aid of a resumptive pro-adverb. Luke’s version in 19:29 uses 
Kal EyEveto to introduce the temporal frame, which I understand to be introducing the 
entire complex clause. 
SENTENCE Kai €eyéveto TM wo Tyywev siç By8payr Kai BynPaviav 
and it happened that when he drew near to Bethphage and Bethany 
TPO TO Spo TO KaAAOUUEVOV "FAC TMI téoteev 
to the hill [-] called [the Mount] of Olives he sent 
S00 tæv yaðntõv A€ywv 
two ofthe disciples saying 


“82 «A pro-adverb is a pro-form that substitutes for an adverb or other expression having an 
adverbial function.” Eugene A. Loos et al., Glossary of Linguistic Terms, (SIL International, 1997), n.p. Cf. 
Section 3.3.3. 
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As in Mark’s version, there are no frames of reference at the beginning of the main 
clause, and there is only one main verb in the dislocation. There is one fewer 
prepositional phrase in Luke compared to Mark, another simplification. The lack of 
fronted items in the main clause and the lack of a resumptive pro-adverb make for an 
uninterrupted flow in the text. This results in Luke’s temporal frame receiving less 
prominence than in Matthew’s version. Other examples of temporal left-dislocations 
include Matthew 13:26; 24:15 (// Mark 13:14; Luke 21:20-21); Luke 13:25; John 7:10; 
11:6; 13:27; 15:26; Acts 12:6; 1 Corinthians 15:28, 54; 16:2; 1 Thessalonians 5:3. 


This example comes from Romans 11 where Paul describes the partial hardening Israel 
experiences for the benefit of the Gentiles (v. 25). The previous section discussed the 
salvation of the Gentiles (vv. 17 ff). Verse 31 uses a left-dislocation to introduce a basis 
of comparison between the Gentiles and Israel. 


Example 59 Romans 11:31 


SUPPORT 30LD wonep yap TP vuelc FIM Tote M Nnehoate TH PE@ ™ viv 
justas for you formerly were disobedient to God now 
™] §€ nAenOnte (wo tñ ToUTwy àneiðeíg m 1D) 
but have been shown mercy because ofthe ofthese disobedience 
cP OŬĞTWÇ P (+ GH KaLovTOLM +> viv HeiOynoav T 
so also these [have] now been disobedient for 


bpEtepw Edger 
your mercy 

The dislocated information has already been discussed in the preceding section. It is 
repeated here to draw a specific comparison between the similarity of the situations, lest 
the Gentiles view themselves too highly. The dislocated information is not the most 
important, the thematically added kai obto1 is. The dislocation provides the frame of 
reference for the clause that follows, with the pro-adverb oUtwe signaling the end of the 
dislocation and highlighting the information. 


As was observed with other dislocations, the complexity of the dislocated information 
likely necessitates a resumptive element to signal the end of the dislocation. There are 
also several pre-verbal elements that further complicate the main clause. Two clauses 
would have been necessary to convey the same information without the dislocation. The 
construction allows the writer promote a particular quality of the Jews because of its 
rhetorical connection to his comment to the Gentiles in the main clause. Thematic 
addition strengthens this connection even more. 


Jesus develops an analogy of the vine and the vinedresser in vv. 1-3 of John 15. He has 
not explicitly tied believers in to the analogy, only he and the Father. He makes reference 
to the branches bearing fruit and being pruned, but he has not mentioned whom the 
branches represent. The left-dislocation in v. 4 provides the basis for comparison 
whereby the vine is correlated to the believer. 


Example 60 John 15:4 
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SENTENCE 4ueivate ¿v Euot 
remain in me 
SENTENCE Kayo év byiv 
andI in you 
COMPLEX OX (X ED KaA@> T TO kÀñua™ où Õúvataı kapròv 
just as the branch [is] not able fruit 


PEpEtv AP Eavtod X> 
to bear from itself 
SuB-POINT àv uy pévn év t dpnrédo v> 0 
unless [-] it remains in the vine 
SENTENCE CP oŬTwçÇ® OSE Úpeiç Xx 
so neither [can] you 


SuB-POINT àv un (W Èv ¿pol uéÉvNTE W? 
unless [-] in me you remain 


The left dislocation reiterates the relevant information to establish a frame of reference 
for the clause that follows. This allows for an explicit comparison to be made based on 
the imagery from the preceding verses. The main clause is so dependent upon the content 
of the dislocation that the main verb is elided. The syntax of the statements is parallel as 
well. The pro-adverb kaðwg signals the end of the dislocated information, attracting more 
attention to it for rhetorical purposes.” i 


Emphasis is used to highlight the most important elements, “you” in the main clause, and 
“me” in the exceptive clause. The inability to bear fruit is presupposed, it is just a matter 
of who will not be able to bear it. The sub-points of the dislocation and the main clause 
are exceptive clauses. The main clause of each negates an entire proposition, but it is not 
entirely correct. The missing information that makes the main proposition complete is 
disclosed in the exceptive statement. There actually is a way for a branch to bear fruit 
from itself: it must remain in the vine. The complete negation of the main clause ends up 
attracting extra attention to the one exception, resulting in emphasis. The same holds for 
the main clause. 


These examples illustrate the use of left-dislocation constructions to introduce new 
entities that might be difficult too complex process without some kind of aid. Placing the 
pronominal trace in a frame of reference can signal the transition from the dislocation to 
the main clause, making it easier to process. The usage described so far represents the 
minority of NT usage. 


3.143 Discourse-Pragmatic function 


The next section describes the rhetorical use of left-dislocations to highlight entities that 
are simple enough to be introduced without a resumptive pronoun. Because the pronoun 
is unneeded and thus redundant, it accomplishes the function the discourse-pragmatic 
function described in the processing hierarchy. Recall the claim that left-dislocations 


“83 Other examples of dislocated comparative information that is resumed as a frame of reference 


include Matt 12:40; Luke 11:30; John 3:14; 5:21, 26; Acts 8:32; Rom 5:12, 15, 18, 19, 21; 6:4, 19; 12:4; 1 
Cor 11:12; 12:12; 15:22; 16:1; 2 Cor 1:5; 7:14; 8:6, 11; 10:7; Col 3:13; 2 Timothy 3:8; James 2:26. 
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have become a stylized rhetorical device by the Koine period based on the Classical 
usage. The rhetorical effect is achieved by virtue of the resumptive pronoun’s placement 
in P1/P2. The specific role is determined by the status of the information in the context. 


In cases like Romans 8:30, the dislocated topical entity is straightforward enough for a 
simple topical frame of reference. Use of a left-dislocation represents overkill, which 
serves the rhetorical function of promoting the topic. In these cases, dislocation and 
resumption combine to highlight the topic, but still accomplish the proceesing function to 
ensure the reader properly tracks the rapid changes. The pronominal trace could easily be 
omitted without causing confusion. The inclusion provides the reader an explicit break 
that makes the rapid changes easier to process. 


Example 61 Romans 8:30 


SENTENCE 30D  oüç Ss SE TpOWPIGEV LIMP ToUTOUG TI<+ Kal EKdAECEV +) 
[those] whom and he predestined these [he] also called 
SENTENCE Kairo  oüç EA EGEV DIP ToUTOUG T™I<+ Kai ediKaiwoev +) 
and [those] whom he called these [he] also justified 
SENTENCE m odo 8é edikatwoev TP tobtoug T+ Kai ed6Eacev +> 
[those] whom and he justified these [he] also glorified 


Note that the clauses follow the natural flow of information, whereby the object of one 
clause becomes the topic of the next. Such changes are easily processed. The dislocation 
breaks the flow of the discourse at the beginning of each new clause, slowing the pace a 
bit before each comment. By virtue of the demonstratives referring to information 
established in the previous clause, the resumption of the left-dislocation is construed as 
P1, functioning as a topical frame of reference. The + symbols signify thematic addition, 
the adverbial use of kai or other additive adverbs to explicitly link discourse entities that 
would otherwise only be implicitly linked on the basis of content.** The pragmatic effect 
here is to closely link this series of actions to one another using adverbial Kai, i.e. 
Tpowptioev with exdAgoev, ExdAeoev with edixaiwoev, and ¿õıkaíwoev with ¿õóčaoev. 
The clauses are not only parallel in their syntax and semantics, but also in the use of an 
additive to more closely link the actions together. 


The next example illustrates the use of dislocation to introduce the most important 
information of the clause. In the upper room scene just before Jesus is betrayed, the 
synoptic gospels differ in exactly what information is provided about the betrayer. They 
also differ in the context in which the betrayer is mentioned. In Matthew’s version, Jesus 
declares in 26:21 that he will be betrayed by one of those present. The same holds true in 
Mark’s version, with a statement in 14:18. Luke’s version does not contain such a 
disclosure. 


In Matthew and Mark, the disclosure precipitates questions from the disciples about 
which of them is the betrayer. Matthew provides the answer to this question in 26:23. 
Since it fills in the blank of the question, it is the most important part of the proposition, 
i.e. focal. The answer is “the one who dips his hand with me in the bowl,” which is far 
too complex to be emphasized in position P2. It would likely be mistaken as a topical 


84 CF, Chapter 16. 
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frame of reference. The introduction of the answer to the question using a left- 
dislocation enables Matthew to place the pronominal trace in position P2 for emphasis’ 
sake. 


Example 62 Matthew 26:23 (Mark 14:20, Luke 22:21) 


SENTENCE 23mP Ó T) è <u" &nokptÂeic a =~ ELE 
f S 
he and answered [and] said 
SENTENCE © éubdWac uet čuoð TI xEipa Ev TA tpuBAíw 
S “tD ‘O i À p LD] 


the one who dips with me his hand in the bowl 


oŬTÓG ue TapAdaoet 
this one me will betray 


The effect of using the left-dislocation is to provide a rhetorical build up. “The one who 
dips...” is introduced, but it is unclear how this entity relates to the proposition under 
consideration until it is reiterated in the main clause. The use of emphasis by Matthew 
says something about the importance he places on this information. 


In Luke’s version, Jesus does not state that he will be betrayed, nor is there a question 
being answered. 


AmAnv € idod D Å xeip toð napaðıðóvroç ue uet čuoð émi tic Tpamelyc 
but behold the hand of the one who is betraying me [is] with me on the table 


Luke uses a verbless clause to state that the betrayer is present, but he does not connect 
the identity to the dipping of the bread. Verse 23 states that the disciples were discussing 
who the betrayer might be, but there is no identification of the betrayer until Judas arrives 
in Gethsemane. 


The content and structure of Mark’s version in 14:20 has the same kind of context as 
Matthew’s, where questions have been asked about the identity of the betrayer. Unlike 
Matthew’s version, the question is answered using a simple verbless clause. There is no 
main clause that follows. 


‘k 


SENTENCE Eig tõv Óðeka ó gupantduevoc ueť żuoð cic TÒ tpúßrov 
[itis] one ofthe twelve [-] who dips [bread] with me intothe bowl 


So while Matthew and Mark both have the same propositional context of a question being 
asked, Matthew’s version uses the left dislocation and its reiteration to create a dramatic 
build-up to the answer, emphasizing it by placing the pronominal trace in a marked 
position. Mark’s version simply answers the question without the same rhetorical build 
up as Matthew. 


Spatial entities are also introduced using left dislocations. In most cases, the left- 
dislocation becomes the basis against which the newly asserted main clause information 
is highlighted by creating a connection using thematic addition. In this example from 
James, the dislocated entity was referred to conceptually in v. 14. The dislocation 
reiterates the concept and creates a specific state of affairs in preparation for the writer to 
make a comment about it. 


Example 63 James 3:16 
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14 But if you have bitter jealousy and selfish ambition in your hearts, do not boast and 
be false to the truth. '* This is not the wisdom that comes down from above, but is 
earthly, unspiritual, demonic (ESV). 


SUPPORT 16LD rov yàp CriAoc Kat épðeía 1D Exe s 
where for [there is] jealousy and selfish ambition there 


àkataotaocia kai nv padov npãõyua 
[is] disorder and every evil practice 


The newly asserted information in the clause is that there will be disorder and every evil 
practice. The dislocation serves to introduce the location where this assertion holds true, 
it is not the most important element of the clause. The dislocated information is reiterated 
using a referential pro-adverb. In this instance, xei accomplishes two tasks. First, it 
signals the end of the dislocation and the beginning of the main clause, although there 
would be little confusion about this. Second, it has the pragmatic effect of promoting the 
entity by attracting more attention to it than omitting the resumption. It promotes the 
location for rhetorical purposes by delaying the comment that is made about it. So the 
resumptive pro-adverb éxei still serves as a processing aid to the reader, even though the 
dislocated entity is simple enough to introduce using a simple frame of reference as 
shown in Section 10.3. Since it is redundant, it plays the additional rhetorical role of topic 
promotion, attracting extra attention to the dislocated entity. 


In Matthew 6:21, the dislocation once again functions as a foil for the new information 
that is introduced in the main clause that follows. 


Example 64 Matthew 6:21 (Luke 12:34) 


SUPPORT 21D rov yap Eottv ó Onoavpdc cov 10 «cl SP Exei 1G ota (+ Kai 1 
where for is [-] treasure your there willbe also [-] 


Kapdta Gov +> 
heart your 


The presupposition is that there will be something where your treasure is, it is just a 
question of what. This question is answered by the new information of the main clause, 
and further highlighted using thematic addition.** The new information of the main 
clause comes in its default location following the main verb. The only additional 
highlighting it receives is the thematic addition. In the Lukan parallel, the NA” reading 
emphasizes “also your heart” by placing it in marked focus between the spatial frame of 
reference and the main verb. 


SUPPORT 34D rov yap Eottv ó Onoavpòç DUG 1 P Exei I 
where for is [-] treasure your there 


(+ kai N Kapdia bpv + čotar 
also [-] heart your will be 


#5 B and the Boharic manuscripts witness against reading the presence of thematic addition. 
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In both cases the focus of the main clause is not the spatial information, but what is found 
there, i.e. your heart.**° The left-dislocation activates a location that is commented on in 
the main clause. It is not the most important information in the clause, but provides a 
frame of reference for what follows. 


Scene-setting temporal information is typically introduced in a standard frame of 
reference, without the use of a resumptive pronominal element in the main clause. Of the 
more than 800 temporal frames of reference identified in the Greek NT, only 21 of them 
utilize a left-dislocation. The following examples illustrate how reiterating the 
information using a pro-adverb can have the effect of thematically highlighting the 
information. Temporal information often provides an important theological role by 
establishing a frame of reference for the main clause. In Colossians 3:4, the left- 
dislocation introduces a specific time when believers will be revealed in glory with Jesus. 
The time is not the most important information in the clause; who is revealed with him is 
most important. 


Example 65 Colossians 3:4 


SENTENCE uD tav P 6 Xpıotòç T pavepwOh Å Çw úuðv 0 m Tote M 
when [-] Christ is revealed [who is] life your then 


(+ Kai úpeïg + oùv ALTO PavepwOrnoeobe Ev čóčn 
also you with him will be revealed in glory 


Due to the complexity of the temporal frame (and perhaps because of the fronted subject 
pronoun), the resumptive pro-adverb explicitly marks the end of the dislocation and the 
beginning of the main clause. The semantically-redundant subject pronoun is necessary 
from a syntactic point of view for both emphasis and thematic addition. The pronoun 
receives emphasis based on it being part of the new information and its placement in 
position P2. The adverbial kai creates a thematic connection between Christ being 
revealed and our being revealed, strengthening a link that was already present based on 
the content. 


In the next example, the temporal frame has a rhetorical effect of highlighting the 
information since it is simple enough not to need for the resumptive pro-adverb. It creates 
a break in the flow, allowing the temporal frame to sink in more. 


Example 66 2 Corinthians 12:10 
PRINCIPLE 10 So = EvdoKd Ev KoBEveEtatc Ev UBpEot Ev averyKattc Ev 
therefore I delight in weaknesses in insults in calamities in 


diwyyoig Kaiotevoxwpiaig Únèp  Xprotod 
persecutions and difficulties forthe sake of Christ 


SUPPORT tD Otav yap odev 1D m™ Tote M Suvatoc eiut 
whenever for I am weak then strong Iam 


Because of the contradictory nature of the temporal frame and the comment made about 
it, promoting the frame highlights this contrast even more. The most important part of the 


#6 D and a few other manuscripts read the main clause following the Matthean order, rather than 
as emphasizing the focal constituent. The thematic addition is undisputed. 
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comment is placed in a marked position for emphasis’ sake, drawing out the contrast 
even more. It would have been much simpler to omit tote. Alternatively, the termporal 
frame could have been eliminated by stating “I am strong whenever I am weak.” 
Wording it like this significantly dampens the rhetorical effect. It also allows étav 
àoðevő to be construed as focal information. The use of the temporal frame eliminates 
this possibility, and the reiteration using tote promotes temporal information for 
rhetorical purposes. 


More than 180 comparative frames of reference can be found in the NT, and 40 of them 
are reiterated using the pro-adverb oUtwe to form a left-dislocation. 


In Hebrews 9:27, the comparative frame is used to draw a specific correlation between 
the people destined to die and enter into judgment on the one hand, and Jesus on the 
other. 


Example 67 Hebrews 9:27 


SENTENCE kairo Kat Soov dmndxertar toic dvOpaororc anak 
and in as muchas itis destined for people once 
dmtoBaveiv ™ ueta ÖÈ TobTO™ Kptoig 1D CP OUTWES CI 
to die after and this judgment thus 
‘+ m Kai 6 Xpiotòç M+) &nağ mpooevexOeic ic 
also [-] Christ once having been offered in order 
TO TOAAGYV ctveveyKeiv å&uaptiaçék  dSevtépov 
[-] of many to bear the sins [-] for the second time 
XWPIC apaptiag opOrjoetat toig avtov 
without reference to sin will appear to those him 
dmteKdEXOUEVOIC Eig OWTNPIAV 
who eagerly await for salvation 


Christ is portrayed as performing a task comparable to doing one thing followed by a 
another. In the same way that people are destined for death and prepare for judgment 
afterward, Jesus accomplishes a comparable activity. The first activity is framed as a 
circumstantial participle, backgrounding it to the main action of “appearing”. Being 
offered up to bear the sins of many enables his second appearance to bring about 
salvation instead of judgment. 


Most all of this information has already been introduced into the discourse, but the 
comparison of similarities and differences has not been made explicit. Restating the 
relevant information provides an important frame of reference for the clause that follows. 
The pro-adverb oUtwe signals the end of the dislocation and rhetorically promotes the 
information. Stating the information in two clauses would have significantly reduced the 
rhetorical impact of the comparison. The book of Hebrews contains many such 
comparisons, but most are executed using simple frames of reference without dislocation. 


Left-dislocations can also be used to introduce the most important part of the clause. 
There comes a point where an entity is too complex to be emphasized in position P2. In 
such cases, a left dislocation is used to introduce the entity outside the main clause, with 
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the resumptive pronominal element being placed in position P2 to assign emphasis. In 
this way the “one new thing at a time” constraint is honored, as is the limitation on how 
complex an entity can be emphasized in position P2. The pronominal trace still serves the 
same tasks as above. The only difference is that it refers to the most important 
information in the main clause, that introduced in the dislocation because of its 
complexity 


There are a handful of NT examples where the dislocated spatial information is reiterated 
with emphasis since it is the most important part of the utterance, e.g. it provides the 
answer to a question. In Matthew 18:20 Jesus makes a statement about his presence. The 
location is the most important part of the utterance. The text of v. 19 is supplied for 
context. 


Example 68 Matthew 18:20 


19 Again I say to you, if two of you agree on earth about anything they ask, it will be 
done for them by my Father in heaven” (ESV). 
SUPPORT 2D ov yap eio Svo i) TpEicg ovvnyuévor Eig TO 
where for are two or three gathered in [-] 
čuòv Svoud 1D) (cl ExeT D eiurév uéow avtdv" 
my name there Iam in the midst of them 


Verse 19 introduces the concept of “two or three”, and the dislocation of v. 20 builds on 
this by introducing the location of the “two or three”. Jesus has been describing the 
authority that will be given to followers. The rationale for this authority is provided in v. 
20. It is presupposed that Jesus is somewhere, it is just a matter of where. Verse 20 
connects the location of the “two or three” with location of Jesus: they are one and the 
same. Where they gather, there he is (as opposed to some other location).**’ In this 
instance, the location is not a foil, but the point of the utterance. The dislocated clause 
element is too complex to be emphasized in position P2. The left-dislocation provides an 
efficient mechanism for introducing the entity, and the pro-adverb is simple enough to be 
emphasized. It refers back to the dislocated element and in this way the dislocated 
information is both introduced and emphasized. 


In Mark 6 and its synoptic parallels, Jesus gives instructions to the disciples before 
sending them out for ministry. Part of the instruction concerns selecting a place to lodge. 
He intends for them to stay in a particular place that has yet to be mentioned. The 
dislocated information introduces this location. 


Example 69 Mark 6:10 (Luke 9:4, Matthew 10:11) 


#7 Luz and Koester state, “The presence of the risen Lord is promised not only for those who pray 
but for any two or three who come together for the sake of Jesus. Once again two or three are minimum 
numbers. In a rhetorically effective way the small number underscores how great is the promise that the 
risen Lord will be in their midst. Of all the statements in the text v. 20 covers the widest area. Far from 
being a superfluous addition, therefore, it is the christological center of the entire chapter” (Luz and 
Koester, Matthew 8-20, 458). 
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SENTENCE lokai EAeyev avToIC 
and he said to them 
SENTENCE “uD “Onov àv eio€AOnte Eig oikiav 1D) Exel pEvETE EWS av 
whenever [-] youenter into ahouse there stay until [-] 
etéhOnte ExeiBev 
you depart from there 


It is presupposed that the disciples are to stay somewhere, it is just a matter of where. The 
left-dislocation provides the answer to this question, but it is too complex to be 
emphasized. The pro-adverb provides a simplified reference to the dislocated location, 
and éxet can manageably be emphasized. 


Luke’s version of this saying in 9:4 is quite similar, using a spatial left-dislocation with 
éxei placed in marked focus for emphasis’ sake.*** Matthew’s version in 10:11 has a 
noteworthy difference. The location still receives emphasis, but it is introduced using the 
standard ‘two-clause’ activation-then-comment strategy instead of doing both using a left 
dislocation. 


SENTENCE le gic v © av nóv ý køunv EiogAONTE I 
into whatever and [-] town or village you enter 
eCetcoate tig Ev abt E16 Eotiv 

inquire whoin it worthy is 

SENTENCE KaKEi usívate Ewe àv E€EAONTE 

and stay [there] until [-] you depart 


The “town or village” is introduced in the first clause of the verse, and the comment 
about it is to inquire in it. Within the embedded clause tic ¿v abt &E1d¢ żotıv that 
functions as a complement and é10¢ is emphasized. The same location from the first 
main clause of the verse is reiterated in the second main clause. Since it is already 
activated, it may be referred to using the pro-adverb kàxeî. It is placed in marked focus in 
Matthew’s version for the same reason as in Mark’s and Luke’s: this is where they were 
to stay, as opposed to somewhere else. 


These examples illustrate the kind of variation that is possible while at the same time 
maintaining consistency in the propositional content. Mark and Luke use left-dislocations 
to introduce an entity and emphasize it in the same clause. Matthew also uses a left- 
dislocation, but the location is not emphasized until the following clause. The added 
instruction to inquire who is worthy in the place solidly grounds the location in the 
reader’s mental representation, allowing it to be referred to using the pro-adverb in the 
following clause. 


As with the other dislocated elements, temporal information can be dislocated in order to 
introduce a complex entity that receives emphasis in the main clause, or simply to 
highlight the information that is emphasized. Its status as new information and the 
placement of the resumptive pro-adverb in the marked P2 position bring about the 
emphasis. 


#8 The left-dislocation differs slightly, reading gic Hiv äv oikíav eio€AOnte. 
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The first example occurs where Jesus teaches the disciples who he is, yet they fail to 
recognize that he is the messiah (v. 27). It is presupposed that they will recognize him at 
some time, it is just a matter of when. 


Example 70 = John 8:28a 


SENTENCE 8eimtev oùv AUTOIC ó Inooðç 
said then to them [-] Jesus 
SENTENCE “LD “Otav ú ponte TOV viòv Tod cvOpwrOU 1 
when youliftup the Son of Man 
ld a v > r a ? 
TOTE yvwosoðe OTLEYW giu 
then you will recognize that I am [he] 


The dislocated temporal information introduces this time, but is too complex an entity to 
be emphasized. The left-dislocation allows the information to be introduced, and the pro- 
adverb is simple enough to be emphasized. Within the complement of yvwoeo8e, the 
redundant subject pronoun creates a topical frame of reference. It is Jesus that is the 
messiah, not someone else. 


Example 71 John 12:16 


The left-dislocation in the next example also provides the answer to a presupposed 
proposition. Verse 16a states that the disciples did not understand these things at the first. 
This opens the door for them to understand at some later point. 


SENTENCE 16X (HP ë taðta M ovK Eyvwoav avtod ot 
these [things] [did] not understand his [-] 


uaðnTai TO TPatov X> 
disciples at first 


SENTENCE GAX wiv Ste ðočáoðn "Inoodt¢ 1 tóte EuvijoOnoav 
but when was glorified Jesus then they remembered 
Sue-POINT Suc? tatta ™ v én abt yeypauuéva 
that these [things] had been about him written 
SuB-POINT Kaime tadta M nomMoav aÙt® v> 


and these [things] they did to him 


The dislocated temporal information provides the answer to the question of when they 
would understand, but it is too complex to receive emphasis in position P2. The 
dislocation allows the information to be introduced and reiterated in a form simple 
enough for emphasis. 


Example 72 Luke 5:35 (Matthew 9:15) 


The final example provides the answer to the disciples of the Pharisees when they ask 
why it is that Jesus’ disciples do not fast. Jesus answers using the analogy of the 
bridegroom and the wedding feast. It presupposes that there will be fasting at some point, 
it is just a question of when. The answer to this question is provided in the left- 
dislocation. Verse 34 is supplied for context. 
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%4 And Jesus said to them, “Can you make wedding guests fast while the 
bridegroom is with them?” (ESV) 
SENTENCE €Aevoovtar Sé Nuépar 
willcome but days 
SENTENCE Kai ıd Otav ànapð dit avT@v Ó vvugpíoç I TÓTE 
and when is taken away from them the bridegroom then 
VIOTEVOOVOLY <d <d Ev Exetvate Taig Nuéparç d> GD” 
they will fast in those [-] days 


The temporal dislocation is not only resumed by the pro-adverb tote, which receives 
emphasis. It is also referenced in the prepositional phrase ¿v Exetvaic taic Nuepatc using 
at the end of the clause. Using the far demonstrative éxetvatc has the effect of 
recharacterizing the time as still remote. The content of vv. 34-35 is combined in 
Matthew’s version in 9:15. 


SENTENCE ai eimev avtoic ó Inoots 
and said tothem [-] Jesus 
SENTENCE “<x Mn Sbvavtat oi viol tob vvupõvoç nevðeiv x> 
[are] not able the sons ofthe bridal chamber to mourn 
Sue-PoINT vég Goov PET AVT@VECTIV ó vvugíoç v? 
[-] as longas with them is the bridegroom 


? , 4. E A 
SENTENCE EAeúoovtar dé ńuépar 
are coming but days 
Sue-PoINT tav ànapð an avtmv 6 vvugpíoç 
when is taken away from them the bridegroom 


SENTENCE KAL TOTE VIOTEVOOVOIV 
and then they will fast 


Matthew’s version does not include the «ai to introduce the temporal information as in 
Luke, changing the left-dislocation into a simple subordinate clause.*”” Placing the xai 
before the pro-adverb that reiterates it renders what had been the main clause in Luke into 
a coordinated clause in Matthew. The result is to accomplish in two clauses what Luke 
accomplishes in one using the dislocation. The parallel in Mark 2:20 also uses two 
clauses instead of left-dislocation, paralleling Matthew. 


Summary 


Left-dislocations serve the same basic function in Koine Greek as they do in other 
languages. Due to the influence of Classical Greek rhetoric, the placement of the 
resumptive pronoun in a pre-verbal position is far more freuquent than in Koine than in 
other languages like Biblical Hebrew. Placing the pronoun in P1 often serves a 
processing function when the dislocated entity is long or complex, marking the transition 
to the main clause. Where the dislocated entity is simple enough not to need the 
processing aid, the placement in P1 has the rhetorical effect of thematically highlighting 


43° The Old Latin witnesses omit kaí before v. 35b in Luke. 
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the entity. If the dislocated information is focal, the construction allows a simplied 
reference to the entity to be placed in position P2 for emphasis’ sake. 


14.4 Further reading 
BDF, §466. 


Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 697-98. 


Simcox, The Language of the New Testament (New York: T. Whittaker, 1890). 65- 
66. 
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Part III: Thematic Highlighting Devices 


Most of the discourse devices that have been discussed so far have been forward-pointing 
in nature, typically by using some element that was either unneeded or out of place in the 
context. It stuck out by virtue if breaking with the expected norm. Thematic highlighting 
devices also utilize redundant elements that are not required to know who is doing what 
to whom. But rather than point forward, these highlighting devices draw attention to the 
extra information. The information is promoted because of its importance in shaping or 
informing what follows. Each device serves to make you think about the right thing in the 
right way at the right time, influencing how you construct and organize your “mental 
representation” of the discourse.” 


15. Overspecification and Right-Dislocation 


This chapter describes the discourse function of overly-specific references to persons or 
things. In most cases, people tend to use the most succinct reference needed to 
unambiguously identify the intended person or thing. In spite of this, there are many 
instances where much longer, overly-specific references are used instead in Greek, 
English, and many other languages. These references go beyond just helping you identify 
‘who is doing what to whom’. The information they provide reiterates thematic 
information about the entity, or provides some elaboration about them that exceeds the 
minimum needed to ‘pick them out of a line-up’. These constructions are sometimes 
‘corrected’ in English translation, as though they represented bad grammar. 


Two different constructions are considered in this chapter: overspecification and right- 
dislocation. They share overlapping functions, with the latter serving a more specialized 
purpose. Overspecification refers to providing more information than is needed to 
identify a participant. Right-dislocation entails referring to a participant in the midst of a 
clause using a pronoun or generic noun phrase, and then adding more information about 
the same participant at the end of the clause. Both of these devices serve the common 
purpose of highlighting particular thematic information that the writer wanted you to 
consider at that particular point in the discourse. In most cases, the thematic information 
has been previously mentioned, but is not in the forefront of the reader’s memory. 
Reiterating this known information moves the reader to think about the particular 
participant in a particular way at that particular point in the discourse. 


15.1 Conventional Explanation 


There is little systematic treatment overspecification as a phenomenon in NT studies. 
Most of the work is largely ad hoc in nature, based upon a commentator’s judgment 
about the usage in a given context. Consider the discussion of the Magis’ visit in 
Matthew 2:11, which reads “And going into the house they saw the child with Mary his 
mother, and they fell down and worshiped him. Then, opening their treasures, they 
offered him gifts, gold and frankincense and myrrh” (ESV). 


Generally, participants are referred to using only their proper name in contexts where 
something more than a pronoun is needed. Instead, Mary is overspecified as ‘his mother’. 
This extra information is not needed to discern which ‘Mary’ is intended. Such non- 


440 GF, Section 9.2.3. 
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default expressions accomplish certain pragmatic effects that commentators notice. 
However, they often attribute the effects to the order of the participants, not to the 
expressions used. 


Hendriksen comments, “Having entered, the wise men see ‘the little child with Mary his 
mother.’ Note that whenever mother and infant are mentioned together (verses 11, 13, 14, 
20, and 21) the infant is always mentioned first. It is that little child upon whom the main 
interest is concentrated.”““' He ascribes what I consider to be a correct observation to the 
wrong factor. The effect is not due to the ordering of the participants, but to the 
overspecification of Mary using the redundant information “his mother.” Morris arrives 
at the same conclusion on the same basis: “There they saw the little child and his mother 
(in each place in this passage where the two are mentioned the child comes first, vv. 13, 
14, 20, 21; Matthew’s main interest is in J esus).”"" 


The most detailed comments regarding the actual overspecification are made by Davies 
and Allison, but they still overlook the role that the overspecification plays even though 
they arrive at the correct conclusion. 


The phrase, ‘the child with Mary his mother’ recurs (with ‘and’ for ‘with’ and 
without ‘Mary’) in 2:13, 14, 20, 21. It serves three ends. (1) It puts Joseph out of 
the picture, thereby reinforcing the impact of 1:16-25: Jesus has no human father. 
(2) ‘The child and his mother’ probably harks back to Exod 4:20 (trv yuvaixa Kat 
ta raria), for Exod 4:19 is the basis for Mt 2:20... (3) Because ‘the child’ (see on 
2:8-9) is named first, he is shown to be the focus of all the action. Even Mary is in 


the shadows, for she gains her identity only by being ‘his mother’. 


Reversing the order of the participants in this verse would not have changed the results. 
Referring to Mary at ‘his mother’ explicitly links her to Jesus, this is how she “gains her 
identity.” Since Mary is the one doing the main action, linking her to Jesus using a 
personal pronoun has the effect of pushing her into the background. It provides an 
explicit indication that Jesus is the center of attention, not Mary. Omitting the 
overspecification would have left the center of attention implicit, whereas the 
overspecification makes it explicit. In Chapter 17 on changed reference, I demonstrate 
that the same effect can be achieved using the simpler expression ‘his mother’ instead of 
the overspecified ‘Mary his mother’. 


More often than not, overspecification is not commented on, perhaps on the basis that it 
is stylistic variation or some literary convention. Overspecification is commonly found in 
the epistles, where it is often construed as sign of a ‘liturgical formula’ or a redactional 
‘expansion’ by a scribe somewhere in the compositional process. Such explanations side- 
step the issue of why it is used, regardless of its origins. It does not describe the function 
that it plays in the discourse. Consider the overspecification is found in Ephesians 3:9 
concerning the reference to ‘God’: “and to bring to light for everyone what is the plan of 


“4! William Hendriksen, Exposition of the Gospel According to Matthew (NTC; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Baker, 1973), 170. 

%2 Leon Morris, The Gospel According to Matthew (PNTC; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 
1992), 41. 

“8 Davies and Allison, Gospel According to Saint Matthew, 248. 
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the mystery hidden for ages in God who created all things” (ESV, italics mine). This 
extra information is not needed to pick out which ‘God’ Paul intends. Hendriksen states, 


“Tt is not clear why Paul adds: (God) “who created all things.” If I may be 
permitted to add just one more guess to all those that have been made by others, I 
would say that the expression may, perhaps, rivet the attention on God’s 
sovereignty. He is the God who, by virtue of the very fact that he created all things, 
also proves himself to be the sovereign Disposer of their destinies. In other words, 
he does not owe it to any one to explain why for a long time the mystery was 
concealed from the Gentiles, and why it is now revealed to all, regardless of race or 
nationality.“ 


Hendriksen recognizes that the information is not required to correctly identify which 
‘God’ Paul is referring to, and he arrives at an ad hoc conclusion regarding its purpose. 
O’Brien too sees the redundant information playing a thematic role, drawing attention to 
another of God’s qualities besides being the one “in whom this secret had previously 
been hidden from eternity”. Lincoln is more specific: “That the mystery had its place 
from the beginning in God’s creative plan is underlined by the following liturgical 
formula about God as creator of all.”*"° 


Although there is recognition of the thematic role that these overspecified references 
play, these observations are far from being the norm. Overspecification may indeed stem 
from liturgical material. Assigning such a label falls short of describing its present 
function in the discourse; it provides no rationale for the writer utilizing it. Thus, while 
there are occasional comments about overspecification, and even correct analyses of its 
contribution to the discourse, such comments are far more ad hoc than systematic, 
overlooking the much more pervasive usage found throughout the NT and other Greek 
literature. 


We use overspecification in conversational English to accomplish certain effects. If I 
were to refer to someone as “my best and most faithful friend ever for whom I would do 
anything” instead of “Bob”, he would probably wonder if I was going to con him into 
doing some favor for me. This overspecified expression highlights characteristics of 
faithfulness and dependability. “Bob” would most likely infer intentionality to my 


“William Hendriksen, Exposition of Ephesians (NTC; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker, 1967), 157. 

445 Deter Thomas O'Brien, The Letter to the Ephesians (PNTC; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 
1999), 244. 

“6 Andrew T. Lincoln, Ephesians (WBC 42; Dallas, Tex.: Word, 2002), 185. 

4 Overspecification is not restricted to the NT. Here are two examples from the 1 Clement in the 
Apostolic Fathers. 

59:3- "Grant us, Lord to hope on your name, which is the primal source of all creation, and open 
the eyes of our hearts, that we may know you, who alone is “Highest among the high, and remains Holy 
among the holy...” (Michael William Holmes, The Apostolic Fathers: Greek Texts and English 
Translations [Updated 2™ ed.; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker, 1999:95]; my emphasis). 

64:1-"Finally, may the all-seeing God and Master of spirits and Lord of all flesh, who chose the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and us through him to be his own special people, grant to every soul that has called 
upon his magnificent and holy name faith, fear, peace, patience, steadfastness, self-control, purity, and 
sobriety, that they may be pleasing to his name through our high priest and guardian, Jesus Christ, 
through whom be glory and majesty, might and honor to him, both now and for ever and ever. 
Amen" (Ibid., 101; my emphasis). 
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reminding him of this information. As native speakers, we use these conventions without 
consciously thinking about them. We phrase things in such a way as to best accomplish 
our purposes in the context, and the same holds true for the NT writers. Even if they are 
quotations from liturgical formulae, there is still meaning to be derived from the writer’s 
choice to quote the longer expression instead of using a shorter default expression. 
Claiming liturgical origins tells us little about its exegetical function in the text. It also 
fails to account for the heavy use of overspecification in non-epistolary generes like 
narrative proper. 


15.2 Discourse Explanation 


There are three basic functions of redundant information, and one is not exclusive of the 
other. Context and good exegesis are keys to making a proper determination. I will start 
with some background principles of participant reference, and then move on to explain 
the different effects achieved using overspecification and right-dislocations. 


Principle 1: Use the shortest referring expression available 

The primary purpose of references to participants and other discourse entities is to help 
the reader track ‘who is doing what to whom’. I will call these references referring 
expressions, whether pronouns, proper names or other noun phrases (e.g. “the man”). 
Referring expressions always play a semantic function, whether or not they are 
redundant. Speakers tend to use the most concise expression available to identify 
participants, whether a pronoun “he” or a simple proper noun like “Peter.” This tendency 
toward efficiency is what makes overly-specific references stand out.’ 


Principle 2: Use the anchoring relation most relevant to the discourse context 
Another key idea that needs to be considered is your current mental representation of the 
participants.“ When we read a discourse, we do not just store all of the words in our 
head. Instead, we build a mental file in which the information is organized and stored. 
When some new entity is introduced, the introduction inevitably provides some link or 
‘anchor’ of the entity to the discourse. For instance, if Mary is introduced into the 
discourse as Jesus’ mother (as opposed to Joseph’s wife), the expectation is that Mary’s 
relation to Jesus is her most relevant connection to the discourse. It also indicates that the 
person to whom she is anchored is a center of attention in the discourse. The anchoring 
relation instructs the reader how the entity fits into the overall discourse. This anchoring 
relation becomes the reader’s primary basis for relating the entity to the discourse until 
something changes, i.e. another anchor is provided. 


We exploit anchoring relations all of the time in English for various purposes. Most of 
my friends are known to my wife by a first name and an anchoring relation. For example, 
I know Mike from work, Mike from church, Mike from my old job, Mike from my men’s 
group, and Mike from down the street. It is often easier to use anchoring relations to 
disambiguate ‘Mikes’ than last names, because the relations have built-in hints about 
which part of my life the intended Mike comes from. 


Principle 3: Use the most relevant anchoring relation available 
Anchoring relations need not remain stagnant. Most participants have a number of 


448 CF, Section 1.4. 
# GF, Section 9.2.3. 
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potential anchoring relations to the discourse. Mary could be called “Jesus’ mother”, 
“Joseph’s wife”, or “Elizabeth’s cousin.” All are accurate relations, but not every one will 
be relevant in every context. They can be switched as the participant’s most relevant 
relation to the discourse changes. 


Similarly, I could be introduced as Glenda’s husband, Mike’s co-worker, Erwin’s son, 
Mike’s friend, or as Logos Bible Software’s Scholar-in-Residence. All of these relations 
are true, but not all of them are equally relevant in a given context. Speakers tend to 
choose the most relevant anchoring relation, based on their objectives and the discourse 
context. 


These same principles described above hold true in the NT. John could be accurately 
anchored as one of the disciples, the brother of James, or as the one whom Jesus loved. 
All of these relations are true, but the most thematically relevant anchoring relation will 
be used, based on the context. 


Principle 4: Do not change referring expressions or anchoring relations 

Once a participant has been introduced and anchored to the discourse (and within your 
mental representation), both the referring expression and anchoring relation typically 
remain unchanged. If the goal of a referring expression is to help the reader accurately 
identify the intended referent, it does not make much sense to change expressions unless 
there is some good reason for doing so. Claiming stylistic variation makes no sense 
because the changes could cause confusion. Nevertheless, there are times when writers 
will change referring expressions, anchoring relations, or both in order to accomplish 
certain effects. Understanding what these changes accomplish can really pay off in your 
exegesis. This ‘extra information’ plays a very important thematic role in the discourse. 


There are three basic effects that can be achieved by overspecified references to 
participants: thematic highlighting, re-characterization, and signaling point-of-view 
shifts. Each of these will be considered in turn. 


2.15.1 Thematic Highlighting 


There are contexts where a writer wants you to think about a particular participant in a 
particular way. This entails reminding you about some aspect or quality you already 
knew, but might not currently be thinking about. In other words, you knew the 
information, but had it on a back burner in your mental representation. The extra 
information can tell you how the writer wants you to think about something in the 
particular context. 


In the following examples, extra information is added to ‘the Father’. In each case, the 
information is not needed to disambiguate which ‘Father’ Jesus is talking about. Instead, 
it highlights a specific quality or characteristic that is important in the context. In 
Matthew 6:1, Jesus warns against doing acts of righteousness in front of people in order 
to be seen by them. 


Matthew 6:1 
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SENTENCE r ei b€ un ye molov obk EXete Tapa TH matpi budv 
if but not [-] reward no youhave from [-] Father your 
(de TH Ev Toig obpavoic d) 
[-] in [-] heaven 
Instead of seeking a reward from men, we should seek a reward from the one that really 
matters. The overspecified information is bracketed by the & symbols. The extra 
information focuses attention on the One in heaven watching rather than on the people 
around you. 


The referring expression changes in verse 6 to highlight different thematic information. 
Here Jesus contrasts praying in secret with praying where you can be seen by men. The 
overspecification of the Father is changed to highlight the themes of ‘seeing’ and ‘in 
secret’. The extra information highlights qualities of the Father that are particularly 
relevant in the context. 


Matthew 6:6 
SENTENCE oF gù m è m™ rav mTpocevyn ™ eioeAGe cig TO TauEidv cov 
you but whenever pray enter into [-] inner room your 
SENTENCE Kal KAcioag mv BUpav cov npdcevEat TH natpí cov (h TH 


and shut [-] door your [and] pray to Father your who [is] 


ÈV T@ KPUTT@ dh) 
in [-] secret 


SENTENCE Kai? ó natýp cov (& 6 PAEMwv ÈV TO KpuTT@ d) ™ arodwoer 
and = [-] Father your [-] who sees in [-] secret will reward 

oot 

you 


These two overspecified reference in v. 6 are not needed to determine which ‘Father’ is 
intended. In each case, the extra information contributes thematic content that influences 
how we think about the Father based on the particular qualities mentioned. You probably 
already knew that He is omniscient, but this quality may not have been in the forefront of 
your mind at this particular point in the discourse. The overspecification compels you to 
recall this particular quality of the Father because its special relevance to the context. 


There are more overspecified references to the Father in this same chapter, highlighting 
different qualities depending on what is most relevant to the context. In v. 14, there is a 
shift back to ‘your heavenly Father’ in the discussion of Him forgiving our sins according 
to how we forgive others. In the section on fasting so as not to attract attention of those 
around you, there is a corresponding shift back to ‘your Father who sees in secret’ in v. 
18. These shifts are not stylistic variation. They betray an intentional highlighting of 
themes or qualities of the participant that are particularly important to the context. There 
is an exegetical rationale and implication for the change. 


2.15.2 Re-characterization 


There are times when overspecified information changes the anchoring relation of the 
participant. In other words, you had been relating the participant to the discourse as X, 
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and the new information compels you to relate them in a new way Y. The anchoring 
information affects the way you relate the participant to the discourse. This change in 
anchoring relations—the way you think about them—is referred to as re- 
characterization. A great example of this is found in Luke’s parable of the prodigal son, 
as the older son compares the treatment he has received from his father with that received 
by his younger brother, the one that has squandered his inheritance. 


Luke 15:30 


SENTENCE som Ste ÖM ô vidg cov odtTOCm) <4 6 
when but [-] son ofyours this [-] 
Kata@ayw@v cov tov Piov petà nopvõv 4) 
who has consumed your [-] assets with prostitutes 
HAGev ™ Zvoag abt@ tov oitevtdv udoxov 
returned you killed for him the fattened calf 


The older brother could have referred to the younger one by his proper name, as ‘my 
brother’, or simply ‘your son’. All are legitimate possibilities. Instead, he is called ‘this 
son of yours’. He anchors the prodigal to his father intead of to himself, effectively 
creating some degree of distance and unfamiliarity by virtue of not using the closest 
anchoring relation possible.“ On top of this, he adds a thematically loaded description 
that highlights specific qualities that the older brother sees as particularly relevant to the 
context. He casts himself as the faithful son in the preceding verse, one that was repaid 
little for his faithfulness. He contrasts this with his younger, irresponsible counterpart 
who seems to be rewarded for his infidelity to the family. Simply calling him ‘Your son’ 
or ‘my brother’ would not have communicated nearly the same amount of emotion and 
animosity as what we find in the biblical text. The overspecified reference has the effect 
of re-characterizing the younger son in a particular way based on the older son’s 
communicative goals. 


2.15.3 Point-of-view Shifts 


In most narratives, there is one central participant around whom the story revolves. They 
are the center of attention, and the other participants are typically anchored to them in 
some way. For instance, if Jesus is the center of attention, the disciples could be referred 
to as ‘his disciples’, or Mary as ‘his mother’. They are ‘his’ and not someone else’s. The 
center of attention tends to remain fairly static; but there are times where a writer uses 
overspecified references to either update or shift the center of attention in a narrative. The 
extra information contributes little thematically other than identifying the current center 
of attention. 


In the early chapters of the synoptic gospels, where Jesus is not yet an active participant, 
redundant anchoring expressions are added to identify (or possibly even ‘correct’) the 
center of attention. Mary or Joseph performs much of the action, which implies that one 
of them is the center of attention. In spite of this default expectation, the overspecified 
references anchor them to Jesus, rather than Jesus to them. The redundant anchoring 
expressions provide explicit indications of the current center of attention. This dissonance 


450 CF, Chapter 18. 
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is likely the source of Davis and Allison’s claim that Mary is pushed into the shadows.**! 
The main actor is typically expected to be the center of attention, and the other 
participants are expected to be anchored to him or her. The redundant anchoring 
expressions indicate that Jesus is the center of attention, even though he is not the one 
doing the action. 


Luke 2:33-34 


SENTENCE 3Kal Av ó nario avrov Kai ý uncno Qavuáčovteç eri toig 
and were [-] father his and [-] mother astonished at [-] 
Aadovuevotg nepi adtod 
what was said about him 
SENTENCE Skal ebAdynoev abtods Evye Kai einev MPO Mapıàu (h Tv 
and blessed them Simeon and said to Mary [-] 
untépa adtob &) 
mother his 
Notice that in v. 33, the references to Joseph and Mary have changed from proper names 
to less-specific epithets. This represents a changed reference, and is graphically 
represented using italics (cf. Chapter 17). These epithets achieve the same result as 
overspecification, anchoring them to Jesus as the center of attention even though he is not 
doing the action. 


The same holds for the overspecified reference in v. 34. We were already reminded that 
Mary is Jesus’ mother in the previous verse. This overspecified reference has the effect of 
confirming the center of attention since it contradicts the expectation of the main actor 
being the center of attention. In this case, we would expect Mary to be the center of 
attention, not Jesus. Luke uses these devices to correct our mental representation of the 
discourse. It helps to insure that Jesus is viewed as the center of attention, even though 
this is somewhat counterintuitive. The use of overspecification for the purposes of 
shifting point-of-view is primarily limited to narrative. 

15.3 Application 
I begin by considering the specialized uses of right-dislocations in the NT, followed by 


examples of the various effects achieved using overspecified referring expressions. Both 
devices have the same basic effect of thematic highlighting. 


Right dislocations are essentially a delayed appositional reference to an entity that was 
referred to earlier in the clause. They can be used to explicitly identify the center of 
attention in ways comparable to overspecification, but through the delay of information 
to the end of the clause. In this first example, the sentence begins with a singular subject. 
There is right-dislocated addendum at the end of the clause that indicates that Jesus was 
not alone, but ‘the twelve were with him’. 


Example 73 Luke 8:1 


45! Davies and Allison, Saint Matthew, 248. 
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SENTENCE Kai éyéveto ~™évi® xabediig ™ Kail abtog ™ 
and ithappened that in [-] whatfollows also he 
dimdevev Kata nóv Kai KOUNV 
was going about from town and village 
ELABORATION Knpvoowyv Kai = evaryyeAtouevocg mv 
preaching and proclaiming the good news concerning the 


Paoeíav toð be0d 
kingdom of God 


BULLET Kalich oi bSexa oùv aÙTÕ d) 
and the twelve [were] with him 


Jesus is the main participant in both the current and the preceding pericopes, yet Luke 
wants to make clear that the disciples are with Jesus. If they are not mentioned, they will 
drop off the radar, so to speak. If he had stated “Jesus and the disciples went from town to 
town...” it could create the impression that the disciples are of equal importance to Jesus. 
The right-dislocation construction allows Jesus to be the sole subject of a singular verb, 
with mention at the end that he was not alone. This allows the spotlight to remain on the 
central participant, while at the same time updating the narrative state of affairs regarding 
who was with him. Other examples of this usage are found in Matthew 2:3; Luke 6:3; 
22:14. 


Right-dislocations can also be used to intentionally delay the disclosure of thematic 
information to highlight it. In most cases, a rather generic term is placed in the main 
clause, followed by a much more specific reference to the same entity at the end of the 
clause. The delay tactic makes the dislocated information stand out more than if it were in 
its normal position within the main clause. Consider the usage in John 1:45 where Philipp 
finds Nathaniel and tells him that he has found the expected messiah. 


Example 74 John 1:45 


SENTENCE 4510 edptoxet ©) OtAimmo¢ Tov NaBavanjA 
found Phiip [-] Nathanael 
SENTENCE Kai (© A€yer © abt@ 
and said to him 
SENTENCE “OP “Ov Eypavev Mwvoric év TH vouw Kai oi 
[the one] whom wrote [about] Moses in the law and the 
npogita 7) edpryKapeEV (& 'Iņnooðv vidv tod 
prophets [wrote about] we have found Jesus son of 


Iwo Tov amd NaCapét &) ” 
Joseph [-] from Nazareth 


The reference in the main clause outlines a job description, but lacks an identity. The 
specific answer to the question is delayed to the end of the clause using dislocation.*” It 
probably would have taken two statements to communicate the same propositional 


452 Note the back-to-back use of historical present verbs to highlight the speech that follows (cf. 
Chapter 6). 
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content had the writer not used a dislocation.*** Dislocation constructions are a handy 
way of introducing participants quickly in one clause instead of two. Other examples of 
right-dislocations used to intentionally delay the disclosure of information are Mat 2:11, 
3:9; Luke 8:21; John 1:45; Acts 9:12; 13:23; 15:22; 19:4; Gal 5:14. 


Right-dislocations most often provide additional thematic information about a participant, 
much like overspecification. Consider this example from the epistles where thematic 
information is added that is not needed to identify which ‘invisible attributes’ Paul is 
referring to. 


Example 75 Romans 1:20 


SUPPORT 20m tà yap  ddpata avtod TI ATÒ KTÍOEWÇ 
[-] for invisible [attributes] his from the creation 
kógyov ™Toic nmomuacıv VOOULIEVa 


of the world in the things created being understood 
KaBopatat (dh (+ Ñ te dog adtod SUvautg Kai 
are discerned clearly [-] both eternal his power and 


Gerdtng +) d) 
deity 


God’s invisible attributes are first generically mentioned, and then spelled out in more 
detail at the end of the clause in the dislocation. This same content could be phrased as 
follows, thereby eliminating the need for the generic reference: 


H yap atd1oc abvtod úvapıç Kai Be1dtns and KticEws kóouov tolg rorńuaotv 
voobpeva kaB8oparat... (Modified) 
For His eternal power and divine nature, being understood through what has 


been made since the creation of the world, have been clearly seen... (Modified 
NASB). 


Eliminating the generic reference eliminates the rhetorical delay of the more specific 
information. It communicates the same content, but lacks the rhetorical effect of the 
canonical version. The same holds true for the following example from Acts. 


Example 76 = Acts 9:17 


453 E.g, ‘We have found the one whom Moses wrote about in the law and the prophets. He is Jesus, 
the son of Joseph from Nazareth.' 
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SENTENCE antAGev õè ‘Avaviag 
departed so Ananias 
4 + ~ + 4 + A 
SENTENCE Kai ElonABeEV Eig mv oikiav 
and entered into the house 
SENTENCE Kai ériBeic Ex abtov tic xeipac einev 
and placing on him his hands he said 
SENTENCE “Taova abeAge Ô Kvptocg anéotaAKéev uE 
Saul brother the Lord has sent me 
BULLET (h Ingotc ih 6 ógðeiç cor EV TH óð® 


Jesus [-] who appeared to you on the road by which 
Ñpxov dh) d) 


you came 
SUB-POINT ÖTOG åvaBAéyng Kal nànoðfç mveúuatoç 
so that you may regain [your] sight and be filled with Spirit 
àyíÍov ” 
the Holy 


It would have been much simpler to state that “Jesus” or the “Lord Jesus” sent him 
instead of “the Lord. ..Jesus”. Dislocating “Jesus”, in combination with overspecification 
(“the one who appeared. ..”) creates a much more dramatic introduction of the 
information, resulting in more attention being drawn to it than using a default 
construction. Other examples of right-dislocations used for thematic highlighting include 
Acts 27:10; Romans 2:1; Ephesians 1:10, 12; and Philippians 3:9. 


Right-dislocations can also be used to (re-)characterize participants, often where the 
subject is second person (i.e. ‘you’) and there is no need for an explicit mention. The 
overspecification lets the reader know how the writer conceived of the participants at that 
point in the discourse. The expression characterizes the participant in a particular way, 
ostensibly to better accomplish the writer’s communicative goals. 


Example 77 Galatians 5:4 


SENTENCE 4 katnpyńðnte amo Xpiotod (h oitives év VOW 
you are estranged from Christ [you] who by the law 
õıkaroðoðe d) 
are attempting to be justified 
SENTENCE TÑÇ XÁpıToç é€Eenéoate 


from grace you have fallen 


The second person is used throughout Galatians to refer to them as a collective group. 
Paul uses the dislocated information to characterize his hearers in a particular way. It is 
not needed to disambiguate whom he is addressing. He could have accomplished much 
the same task by placing the dislocated information in the vocative case. Doing so may 
have allowed members of the group to potentially exclude themselves. By addressing all 
of them and then characterizing them in a particular way, this possibility is virtually 
eliminated. 


The same kind of re-characterization is found in reported speeches within the gospels. 
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Example 78 Luke 6:24-25 


PRINCIPLE 24K TIANv (! obai buiv D (h Toig TAOVGtOIG d) Xx) 
but woe to you [-] who are rich 
SUB-POINT ou améyete TV TapéKAnot budv 
because you have received [-] comfort your 
SENTENCE 254 obai bpv D (h oi EumerAnouEevoi võv &) 
woe to you [-] who are satisfied now 
SUB-POINT ott TEIVAGETE 
because you will be hungry 
SENTENCE ovat) ot yeA@vtec viv 


woe to those who laugh now 


SUB-POINT Ot. = MevOrjoete Kai KAavoeTE 
because they will mourn and weep 


Notice in the first two ‘woe’ statements that there is a second person pronoun bypiv. The 
effect of using both the pronoun and the dislocated element is to recharacterize ‘you’ as 
‘the rich ones’. If the pronoun had been excluded, Jesus could have been understood to be 
addressing only those who considered themselves rich. Beginning with the pronoun 
broadens the audience. The second sentence of v. 25 omits the pronoun, focusing the 
address only on those who laugh now. Just as in the Galatians 5:4 example, the redundant 
pronoun allows all of the hearers to be included as potential addressees before the 
additional information is provided. 


Example 79 Romans 8:28 


SENTENCE 26D oidauev > è Gt TF toig dyan@otw tov Bedv ™ 
weknow andthat forthose wholove [-] God 
Navta ovvepyei eicdyabov (dh toig Kata 
all [things] work together for good for those according to 
npóðeoiv KAntoic ovow &) 
[his] purpose called who are 


Paul states that God works all things together for good for certain people. These people 
are first identified as those who love God. The dislocated information refers to the same 
participants, not a separate group. This additional information provides another way of 
looking at them. This new characterization highlights a key theme of the passage: how 
are we to process circumstances that make it appear God has abandoned us? Does he 
really love us? The verse assures us that He works all these things together for good. The 
dislocation reminds those who love God that they are called according to his purpose. In 
other words, the re-characterization links the things that we go through to the calling of 
his purpose in our lives. Loving God necessitates trusting in his calling and his purpose. 


I move on now to illustrate the use of overspecification for thematic highlighting, for re- 
characterization, and for point-of-view shifts. This first example comes from a context 
where Paul has been talking about the differences between Jews and Gentiles. In v. 14 he 
uses overspecification to highlight particularly important qualities that the Gentiles 
possess. 
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Example 80 Romans 2:14 
SUPPORT um tav yap svn “(hte uù vouov Exovta &)™ 
whenever for the Gentiles [-] [who do] not the law have 
gvoet ta tod vóuov norð ™ m obTOL™ (dh VOLIOV 
by nature the things of the law do these the law 
uñ Eyovteg éautoig &) giov vóuoç 
[although they do] not have to themselves are alaw 


He is not just interested in the Gentiles, but in the fact that they do not have the law. The 
overspecification reiterates and highlights this important facet. Knowing that they do not 
have the law is critical to understanding the irony of them doing the things of the law by 
nature, and thus are a law unto themselves. There is nothing spectacular about keeping a 
law that you have. But keeping a law that you do not have, that is a different matter. 


In Paul’s defense of his gospel in Galatians he uses overspecification to highlight the 
pedigree of those who examined it. 


Example 81 Galatians 2:9 
Grcumstance Kal yvovteg Tv xdprv Tv Sobeiodv pot 
and acknowledged the grace [-] given tome 
SENTENCE T ‘Téxwhog Kai Kya kai Iwévyng (dh oi SoKodvtec 
[when] James and Cephas and John those thought 
ordo civar d) ™ Se&tao 3 FZwKav uoi Kai 
pilars tobe the right (hand) they gave to me and 
Bapvabé xotvwviac 
Barnabas of fellowship 


SUB-POINT Wwa Týueīça  eiç tà vy 
in order that we [should go] to the Gentiles 
SUB-POINT T awto n b€ giç TV MEpttouryy v? 


they and to the circumcision 


He does not just settle for dropping names, but explicitly calls to mind their standing in 
the Christian community to bolster his claim that follows: they added nothing to his 
gospel. Later in Galatians Paul again utilizes overspecification to recharacterize the 
Galatians in a way that expresses his frustration with them for regressing into old patterns 
of reliance upon the law. 


Example 82 Galatians 4:19 


18 It is always good to be made much of for a good purpose, and not only when I am 
present with you (ESV). 


SENTENCE 19 TEKVA yov ™) (hm og náv odiv LEXPIC 
children my with whom again Iam having birth pains until 


oD uoppwð i Xptotéc év buiv &> 
[-] is formed Christ in you 
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Verse 19 serves to punctuate the remarks of v. 18, communicating how Paul views the 
addressees at that point in time. Although there is warmth, there is at the same time 
frustration regarding the need to be in anguish again. Such things should only happen 
once, if at all. This characterization of the Galatians fits with his comment in v. 20 that he 
is perplexed by them. Verse 19 was not needed to identify whom Paul was addressing. 
Instead, it allows the writer to communicate his view of the situation by recharacterizing 
the addressees in a particular way. In this case, Paul repeats something that should only 
need to be done once. 


In Ephesians, Paul uses overspecification to reiterate important thematic information as 
he compares specific aspects of the old life with the new one. The overspecification 
provides the information right at the point that it is pertinent. 


Example 83 Ephesians 4:22-24 


2 But that is not the way you learned Christ!— ?! assuming that you have heard 
about him and were taught in him, as the truth is in Jesus (ESV) 


ELABORATION 22ġnoðéoða uç KAT TV Tpotépav dvactponv 
take off [that] you according to your former way of life 
TOV naay &vOpwrov (dh TOV gəerpóuevov 
the old man [-] who is being destroyed 
Kata tac Em1Ovuiag tig ÅTÁTNG d) 
according to [-] desires [-] deceitful 


ELABORATION 3avaveodoba è TH mvevuaTi Tod voòç DUdV 
be renewed [-Jinthe spirit of mind your 
ELABORATION ukali évõúcacðar Tov Katvov ğvəðpwnrov (dh TOV 
and put on the new man [-] 
KATA Gedv Kktioðévta év õıkaocúvy Kai 


in accordance with God who is created in righteousness and 


Oo1dtntt tç ÅAnðeíÍaç dk) 
holiness fromthe truth 


Paul does not leave the idea of the ‘old man’ without explanation, even though its 
connection to their former way of life is well established. The overspecification 
elaborates on exactly what the old life entailed, things that may have faded or been 
distorted in the Ephesians’ memory. The description paints a picture of destruction. 


Paul also provides a parallel description of the ‘new man’, contrasting the deceitful 
desires with being created in the righteousness and holiness of truth. The picture of what 
is meant by the ‘new man’ is already clear from the description of the renewing of your 
mind in v. 23. 


Most English translations render the overspecification as a relative ‘which’ clause. An 
emdash might better capture the appositional insertion of this information. Here is a 
modification of the ESV. 
to put off your old self—the one belonging to your former manner of life and is 
corrupt through deceitful desires—and to be renewed... 
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In both vv. 22 and 24, overspecification contributes significant thematic information to 
the context by shaping the way the reader thinks about the overspecified entity. The 
choice to include the extra information is evidence of the writer’s intention to have you 
think about a particular thing in a particular way in a particular context, based on his 
overall communication objectives. 


The next example is the transition verse from looking at individual aspects of the human 
body to looking at the collective implications for the body, an illustration of how 
members within the body of Christ should work together. 


Example 84 1 Cor 12:18 


SENTENCE 18m yyyi ™ è m 6 Ge0g™ Beto tà weAN (k Ev Exaotov 
now but [-] God has placed the members one each 
aÙTÕV Í) EV TH COATI 
of them in the body 


SUB-POINT Kade HOEANGEV 
just as he wanted 


Paul maintains a careful balance between considering the collective whole and the 
individual part throughout the illustration. One of the key points is that each part, no 
matter how insignificant it may seem, is to be valued and esteemed (cf. v. 22-23). Calling 
them ‘the members,’ views things more from the standpoint of the collective whole rather 
than the individual parts. The overspecification balances this by looking at ‘each one of 
them’, highlighting the individual side of the issue. Overspecification plays a significant 
thematic role in Paul’s call for unity within the whole, but not at the cost of disrespecting 
the special role that each part plays. 


The next example contains a series of bullet points that spell out what is practically meant 
by ‘not at all’. 


Example 85 Matthew 5:34-36 
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SENTENCE 34am? iya T Sè A€yw buiv un dudoat dAws 
I but say to you [do] not swear at all 
BULLET Ch LTE Ev TH OVPAvG d) 
either by [-] heaven 
SUB-POINT ott Opdvog éativ tod zoğ 
because the throne itis of God 
BULLET 33( ure v Ti yi] a> 
or by [-] earth 
SUB-POINT 6a = bnonddrd6v otv tæv nodGv abtod 
because the footstool itis of feet his 
BULLET (de yhte iç ‘TepocdAvuc d> 
or by Jerusalem 
SUB-POINT Ott nódig Eotiv tod ueyáov Pactléws 
because the city itis ofthe great king 
BULLET 36urjte Ev TH KEMaAF oov uóonç 
and by [-] head your do [not] swear 
SUB-POINT öm où = Sbvacm = utav tpíya T AevKtv 
because [-] you are notable one hair white 


noou Ñ péAatvav 
to make or black 


The initial command of v. 34 forbids swearing oaths at all to confirm testimony. Jesus’ 
solution is just to tell the truth and thereby avoid placing yourself in a position where 
people doubt your testimony. He elaborates on what is intended by dAwc through a series 
of right-dislocations in vv. 34b-35. Each one lists a potential object by which one might 
swear, along with a rationale for not swearing by it. None of these constructions contains 
a verb, and are thus dependent upon v. 34a for the verbal idea. Verse 36 supplies a verb, 
implying that this clause is not as tightly dependent upon v. 34a as the verbless ones. 
Verse 36 marks a shift from external physical structures that are not under one’s authority 
to one’s own body. Even this, Jesus contends, is beyond our control. Verse 36 also 
completes the list of negated potential options before the positive alternative is presented 
in v. 37. 


The final example illustrates the role that overspecification can play in understanding the 
function of seemingly redundant words. They may only play a small role, but it is a role 
nonetheless. 


Example 86 = Mark 1:20 


D And going on a little farther, he saw James the son of Zebedee and John his 
brother, who were in their boat mending the nets (ESV). 
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SENTENCE 2Kai evOdo éexdAEecev adtovcg 
and immediately he called them 
SENTENCE Kai AMEVTEC TOV (de TaTEpa QÙTÕV d) ZePedaiov év TH TAOIW 
and [they] left [-] father their Zebedee in the boat 
uetà TOV Ulcbwrhyv ånğAðov driow abtod 


with the hired men [and] went away after him 


When James and John were first introduced in v. 19, they were anchored to the discourse 
as the sons of Zebedee, even though Zebedee had not previously been mentioned. John is 
also anchored to James as his brother. Anchoring the sons to Zebedee leaves open the 
possibility that Zebedee is the central participant. “His sons’ are anchored to him rather 
than the other way around. This option is ruled out in v. 20 by the use of 
overspecification to update the anchoring relations of the participants. We know the 
relationships that these men have with one another, so ‘their father’ must be 
accomplishing some other task besides disambiguating which ‘Zebedee’ is being referred 
to. The overspecification makes an explicit shift away from the expected center of 
attention—i.e. Zebedee—to James and John, since Zebedee is now anchored to the 
discourse as ‘their father’. The overspecification directs the reader to update their mental 
representation of the discourse by making this adjustment. The narrative continues by 
following James and John as they follow Jesus, leaving ‘their father’ behind with the 
hired men. 


Summary 


This chapter has discussed the role that redundant information can play in shaping and 
influencing how we process discourse. Anchoring relations can have the effect of 
indicating or changing the current center of attention. Thematic information can have the 
effect of recharacterizing how the reader views the participant. 


15.4 Suggested Reading 


Runge, “A Discourse-Functional Description of Participant Reference in Biblical Hebrew 
Narrative,” 179-218. 
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16. Thematic Addition 


This chapter describes the use of optional adverbial modifiers to attract extra attention to 
parallel elements in the discourse. Consider the difference that adding also and even 
makes in strengthening the connections between the following clauses. 


a) She finished eating her dinner. She ate her vegetables. 
She finished eating her dinner. She even ate her vegetables. 


b) Bill worked on his car. Jim worked on his car 
Bill worked on his car. Jim also worked on his car. 


c) I worked in the yard today. I went fishing. 
I worked in the yard today. I also went fishing/I went fishing too. 


Each of these sentences shares a common element. The same subject does a related action 
in a), different subjects do the same action in b), and the same subject does a different 
action in c). The sentences with the italicized adverbs share a stronger connection than 
their counterparts. The adverb constrains the reader to look for some corresponding 
element from the preceding context that relates to a counterpart in the current clause. The 
two elements are somehow parallel to one another, and the parallelism is present with or 
without the adverb. Including the adverb effectively signals to add what follows to the 
counterpart in the preceding context. This addition is generally thematically motivated, 
explicitly highlighting an important connection that would only have been implicit. This 
process of connecting thematically related elements will be called thematic addition. 


16.1 Conventional Explanation 


Thematic addition is traditionally called the adverbial or ‘ascensive’ use of conjunctions. 
Wallace describes these conjunctions as expressing “a final addition or point of focus. It 
is often translated even.”*** He classifies the use of kat translated as ‘also’ as ‘adjunctive’ 
or ‘emphatic’, which “connects an additional element to a discussion or adds an 
additional idea to the train of thought.” BDF provide a similar description, though they 
seem to correlate the emphasis expressed by kai to the verb as opposed to other clause 
components.” Robertson refers to this as ‘adjunctive’ usage, i.e. “addition to something 


already mentioned,”**’ adding that “it may refer to a word or a clause”.*** 


BDAG describe the adverbial use of kaí as a “marker to indicate an additive relation that 


is not coordinate to connect clauses and sentences, also, likewise, funct. as an adv”.*? 


They claim an ‘intensive’ function associated with the English gloss even. Robertson 
labels this as ‘ascensive use’, saying “the notion of ‘even’ is an advance on that of mere 


454 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 670. 

455 Ibid. 671. 

456 “Aid toðto Kat is so fixed a phrase that kaí can even be separated from the verb which it 
emphasizes: 1 Th 2:13 õıà T. Kai npetc eůxapioroðuev, 3:5 ià T. kåy® unkétı otéywv čneuypa” (BDF 
§442[12]). 

a Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 1180. 

458 Thid., 1181. 

+ BDAG, 495. 
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addition which is due to the context, not to kat. The thing that is added is out of the 
ordinary and rises to a climax like the crescendo in music.”*” 


The traditional explanations rightly recognize the ‘addition’ quality of adverbial kaí. The 
grammarians also recognize that at times the usage attracts extra attention to the added or 
intensified element, hence the ‘emphatic’ appellation. 


16.2 Discourse Explanation 


BDAG?’s description of kaí as an additive marker captures well its basic function, and 
forms the point of departure for the explanation that follows. The traditional classification 
of adverbial kaí largely centers on the two English additives also and even. Both particles 
involve addition to something, but they are added to different things. From a linguistic 
standpoint, additives such as also or too are used “to encourage a search for 
parallelisms.”**' Even serves a distinctly different purpose. 


The use of an additive signals to the reader to look for some corresponding element in the 
context. The additive kaí precedes the added element in both Greek and English. The 
parallelism between the two elements would have existed even without the additive; but 
omitting the additive increases the likelihood that the intended relation would be 
overlooked. 


Where one element corresponds to a parallel one in the preceding context, the use of an 
additive like also makes the parallelism explicit, attracting extra attention to it. The 
parallels can be between predicates, where different subjects or objects are involved in 
the same action, as in the following example. 


Example 87 Romans 8:30 


SENTENCE sond UG 5& Tpowpicev ITF toUToug TI (+ Kai 
[those] whom and he predestined these [he] also 
éxdAeoev +) 
called 
SENTENCE Kaio  oüç  ékáeoev ITF tovTOUG T (+ Kai 
and [those] whom he called these [he] also 
édixaiwoev +) 
justified 
SENTENCE D = og Öt édtxatwoev 17? tobtoug ™ (+ Kai 
[those] whom and he justified these [he] also 
é56Eaoev +) 
glorified 


The subject ‘God’ and the direct object ‘those whom he loves/whom he has called 
according to his purpose’ from v. 28 remain the same in v. 30. What changes is the action 


460 Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 1181. 

‘6! Regina Blass, Relevance Relations in Discourse: A Study with Special Reference to Sissala 
(Cambridge Studies in Linguistics 55; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 145, cited from 
Levinsohn, Self-Instructional Materials on Narrative Discourse Analysis, 87. 
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that God performs: calling, justifying, and glorifying. These same propositions could 
have been related without the additive kat. Doing so would have weakened the 
parallelism, leaving it implicit rather than explicit. Note that the syntax of the clauses in 
v. 30 is parallel, with each clause using a left-dislocation. The structure alone suggests a 
parallel relationship, but the additive makes it much more pronounced. The additive also 
marks which clause element is to be added, the verbs in this case. The emphasis on the 
verbs is based on the information structure of the clauses, not an emphatic use of Kat. Just 
as frames of reference do not create contrast but simply highlight the contrast that was 
already present, the use of the additive attracts extra attention to the parallelism or 
prominence that was already present in the context. The verbs are the focal information in 
each clause. 


Additives can also be used to highlight parallelism in contexts where the predicate 
remains the same, but the subject or object changes. 


Example 88 John 14:7 


SENTENCE 7 ei éyvwxKaté ue “(+ kai tov natépa pou +) yvwoeobe 
if you have known me also [-] Father my you will know 
SENTENCE Kai ™ àt dptt ™ ytvaoKete AÙTÒV 


and from now [on] you know him 


SENTENCE Kal EwpdKate abtov ” 
and haveseen him 

The predicate ‘to know’ and the subject ‘you’ are the same in the conditional frame and 
in the main clause of v. 7. The element that changes is who is known. The additive here 
strengthens the connection between Jesus and his Father. The conditional frame provides 
the basis for the connection by setting the stage for the change in the main clause. “If you 
had known me, some corresponding thing would also happen.” The additive is not 
required here. It constrains the reader to look for some kind of parallel in the context. 
These examples illustrate the primary function of additives: constraining readers to 
search for a parallel element that shares some relation with the added element. 


A second function of additives is to confirm some previous proposition or assumption.“ 
This is the function associated with the English additives even and indeed. In Greek, the 

additive kat signals both constraints: parallelism and confirmation. In this example from 
Galatians 2, Paul has been told by the apostles to do the same thing he was eager to do— 
remembering the poor. 


Example 89 Galatians 2:10 


SENTENCE 10 udvov TOV TtwWYGv iva uvynvovevwuEv 
only the poor that we should remember 
SENTENCE a 6 (+xaigonovdaca +) abtd todto mM) Toon 
which also I was eager very [thing] this to do 


The intensive use of avt0c is captured in ‘this very thing’ of the interlinear line. The 
thematic addition has the effect of confirming what he has been asked to do. He was not 


42 T evinsohn, Discourse Features, 100. 
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just willing to do this very thing, he was even eager to do it. Simply stating that he was 
eager to do it, without the use of an additive, would significantly weaken Paul’s claim. 


Another common form of confirmation found in the NT is what Levinsohn calls 
“confirmation by adding the least likely possibility”. The idea here is not just to 
confirm a concept, but to take the most unlikely extreme of that concept in order to 
confirm it. 


Example 90 Philippians 3:8 
SENTENCE TAANA BD (V ata Av uot Képdn taða 7 
but whatever [things] were to me gain these [things] 


yynuar dias Tov Xpıotòv ğnypíav v? 
I have considered because of [-] Christ loss 


PRINCIPLE SQA (X y pevoðvye (+ Kai yoðua návtra Cnpiav 
but on the contrary [I] even consider all [things] loss 


eivat +) 
to be 


ELABORATION dia TOti«ét te EX‘ Tig yv@oEews Xprotod ‘Inood 
because of the surpassing greatness of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 


tod Kupiov uov v? 


[-] Lord my 
ELABORATION = öt Öv Ta návta e(nuirwenv Xx?) 
for the sake of whom [-] all [things] I have suffered the loss of 
SENTENCE (W Kai nyoduat ckúßaña 


and consider [them] dung 


I noted in the chapter on point-counterpoint sets that these verses essentially build to a 
crescendo, with thematic addition playing an important role in v. 8. In vv. 4-6, Paul lists 
things that he could be considered to be of great worth. Verse 7 states that these 
potentially noteworthy things he considers to be loss. Thematic addition confirms this by 
taking a ‘least likely possibility’ to confirm the value he places on knowing Christ. He 
does not just consider his pedigree to be loss; he even considers all things loss. In the 
final sentence of v. 8 he even goes one step further, considering them dung instead of just 
loss. 


Additives accomplish two primary tasks: they encourage a search for parallels, or 
confirm some previous proposition or assumption. The next section provides more 
examples of these two functions, focusing on the exegetical role that thematic addition 
plays in the context. 


16.3 Application 
The first examples in this section focus on the use of thematic addition to highlight 
existing parallels. John 12:10 uses a standard rhetorical ‘not only. ..but also...’ 


construction. The additive supplies the ‘also’ part, strengthening the connection of the 
point back to the counterpoint. 


463 T evinsohn, Narrative Discourse Analysis, 89. 
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Example 91 John 12:9-10 


SENTENCE 2 *Eyvw obv 6 öyloç nolùç ék tÕv ‘Tlovdaiwv 
found out now the crowd large of [-] Jews 


SUB-POINT Ott (cl éke ™ GD (O otv ©) 
that there he was 
SENTENCE kai nABov (xoù &a& qtòv’Inooðv pdvov X) 
and they came not because of [-] Jesus onty 
SUB-POINT GAN (V Wa (+ kai tòv Aáapov +) {Swot 
but so that also [-] Lazarus they could see 
SUB-POINT (h Ov Üysipev ék vekpõv d) v) 
whom he raised from the dead 
SENTENCE 10€BovAEvGavto b€ oi dpytepEic 
decided so the chief priests 
SUB-POINT ia (+ Kai tov AdZapov +) amoxKtetvworv 
that also [-] Lazarus they would kill 


There are two different parallels established in this context, both between Jesus and 
Lazarus. The first parallel in v. 9 relates to why the large crowd of Jews came. The 
subject and the action coming remain the same. The two reasons they came are placed in 
parallel. It was not just because of Jesus, but also to see Lazarus, because of his 
resurrection from the dead. Establishing this parallel sets the stage for the next parallel 
that is drawn in v. 10. There was mention of a plot by the chief priests to put Jesus to 
death in John 11:47-52. Verse 10 connects back to this plot, adding Lazarus to the hit list 
alongside Jesus. Thematic addition constrains the reader not to view the decision to kill 
Lazarus in isolation, but as parallel to the decision to do the same thing to Jesus. The use 
of the additives in vv. 9 and 10 provides thematic linkange between Jesus and Lazarus. 


In the next example, the subject and the action again remain the same. The object is 
changed and placed in parallel with a corresponding element from a different clause. 


Example 92 Matthew 5:39, 40 


SENTENCE som ya m bE A€yw Ouiv (X uù åvnorva Td novno x? 
I but say toyou [do]not resist the evildoer 
SENTENCE GAN (YT Gotic oe anier cic mv SeEtav oayóva cov ™ 
but whoever you strikes on [-] right cheek your 


OTPEWOV AUT@ (+ Kai Tv GAANV +) v? 
tun tohim also the other 
SENTENCE Okai y mt OéAovti cor xKpiOfivat Kai tov xiTHva 
and the one who wants with you to goto court and [-] tunic 
oov Aafeiv T dgec abt@ (+ Kai tò iİuátov +) v? 
your take leave to him also your outer garment 


Jesus’ instructions involve offering a second parallel element after a first one has been 
mentioned. The connection would have existed even without the thematic additive, based 
on the parallels between ‘the right cheek/the other’ and ‘your tunic/the outer garment’. 
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The pronoun Anv agrees in case and number with o.ayéva, making a very clear 
connection even without the additive kat . The relation between the two kinds of 
garments is not as explicit, yet clear enough to be understood without an additive. 
Thematic addition has the pragmatic effect of strengthening the connection already 
existed, constraining the reader to search for a parallel. A similar example usage is also 
found in Matthew 18:33. 


Romans 5 mentions boasting and rejoicing several times, building one upon another. The 
repetition of the verb xavycopai creates an implicit connection. The rhetorical use of où 
uóvov õé also has the effect of strengthening the connection back to the previous 
mentions of boasting in wv. 2 and 3. 


Example 93 Romans 5:11 


? Through him we have also obtained access by faith into this grace in which we 
stand, and we rejoice in hope of the glory of God. °? More than that, we rejoice in 
our sufferings, knowing that suffering produces endurance, * and endurance 
produces character, and character produces hope, ° and hope does not put us to 
shame, because God’s love has been poured into our hearts through the Holy Spirit 
who has been given to us (ESV). 


SENTENCE 1i90H udvov ðé 
not only [this] and 

SENTENCE GAA (W (+ Kal KavyMuEevor +) év tÕ Beğ Sta tod xvptov 
but also [we are] boasting in [-] God through [-] Lord 


Nuav ‘Incod Xpiotot W? 
our Jesus Christ 
SUB-POINT Si ob ™ vv ™ th KataAAaynv éAcBouev 
through whom [we have] now the reconciliation received 


There is a transition in v. 6 away from the development of the argument to support 
material that strengthens the claims of vv. 3-5. The use of thematic addition in v. 11 is 
used to constrain the repetition of the lemma xavydopat to search for a parallel element 
in the preceding context, ensuring the reader recognizes the return to the main argument. 
The use of où pdvov õé also signals a link back to some corresponding element in the 
preceding context, just as in v. 3. Thematic addition provides a signpost in v. 11, helping 
the reader organize the argument in a manner consistent with Paul’s intention. 


Galatians 5 closes with an admonition to walk by the Spirit. Verve 16 states that if we 
walk by the Spirit we will not carry out the desires of the flesh. Verse 25 states that if we 
live by the Spirit we must also walk or follow the Spirit. The implication is that doing so 
will enable us to avoid becoming conceited (v. 26), provoking and envying one another. 
Walking in the Spirit is the primary way to avoid becoming caught up in sin. Chapter 6 
opens by addressing a ‘what if’ question. 


Example 94 Galatians 6:1 
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SENTENCE VadeAGot CE Ev (+ Kai TpoANnuUPOT +) EvOpwrog Ev tivı 
brothers if even is caught aperson in some 
TApantwpatt TF Hueig (dh oi mvevyatikoi de) T 
trespass you [who are] spiritual 
Kataptilete tov toiodtov 
restore [-] such a person 
BULLET ÈV Tvevuatt Tpabtrytog 


in aspirit of humility 
ELABORATION OKOT@V GEQVTÒV 
looking out for yourself 


SUB-POINT un (+ Kai ob +) me1paabii¢ 
lest also you be tempted 


Thematic addition at the beginning of v. 1 constrains the reader to search for an intended 
parallel in the preceding context. Chapter 5 closed by highlighting the strategies for 
avoiding sin. Chapter 6 opens with what to do if you do not avoid sin, and are even 
caught in it. The additive here provides a link back to the previous chapter, even though it 
begins a new pericope. The parallel is between the actions of avoiding sin/the flesh and 
being caught in sin. The verse closes with a warning to look out for yourself. 


This is followed by another parallel drawn in the sub-point between the person caught in 
the trespass and “you”, the one trying to restore the individual caught in the trespass. The 
command to restore is in the plural, addressed to ‘the spiritual ones’. The shift to the 
singular in the exhortation to watch out for being tempted yourself personalizes the 
warning, perhaps suggesting that one is more prone to be tempted when restoring alone 
versus with other spiritual ones. The connection between the sinner and the one restoring 
is clear enough in the context. The use of thematic addition makes this implicit 
connection explicit, as does structuring un Kai ov to place emphasis on the element that is 
already highlighted using the additive. 


The next series of examples will illustrate the use of thematic addition for confirmation of 
a previous proposition. This often involves adding the least likely possibility to the 
proposition that is highlighted, as in this example from Ephesians 5. 


Example 95 Ephesians 5:11-12 


SENTENCE kai (x un ovykotvwveite toç Epyoic toig &xdproig tod 
and [do] not participate inthe deeds [-] unfruitful of 


oKOTOUG X? 
darkness 


SENTENCE (V uov 5€ (+ Kai eAgyyete +) v?) 
rather but even expose [them] 


SUPPORT 12m èë tà yàp KpUMs ytvoueva On abtHv ™ ailoxpóv éotiv 
the things for in secret being [done] by them shameful itis 


(Ka A€yerv +) 
even to speak about 
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The two instances of thematic addition in this passage both take the established 
proposition and confirm it by taking an unlikely possibility as the preferred course of 
action. Verse 11 forbids participating in the deeds of darkness. Instead of merely 
avoiding participation, v. 11b confirms this by citing one of the least likely alternatives to 
participation. The deeds are to be exposed instead of being participated in. Another 
unlikely alternative to participating in these deeds is provided in v. 12. It is shameful not 
only to do them, but shameful even to speak of them. Thematic addition here is not 
constraining the reader to search for a parallel. Instead, it confirms the preceding 
proposition by highlighting an unlikely extreme of the proposition. 


There are two instances in the story recounting Peter’s three-fold denial of Jesus where 
thematic addition is used to highlight an established proposition or assumption by 
describing the least likely form of that action. 


Example 96 Matthew 26:35, 73 


SENTENCE 3510 éyer © abt@ 6 TMétpocg 
said to him [-] Peter 
SENTENCE “LEl Kav õén ue oùv coi dnoBaveiv +) = 


even if it is necessary [for] me with you to die 
où uý o ånapvýcouar ” 
[I will] never [-] you deny 
SENTENCE cr  óuoíwç (+ kaÌ návteç oi paOntai +) einav 
the same [thing] and all the disciples said 


In Peter’s affirmation of his allegiance, he first states in v. 33 that even if everyone else 
fell away, he would not. Jesus contradicts this claim in v. 34 saying that Peter will deny 
him three times before the cock crows. Peter confirms his previous pledge my creating an 
even more extreme oath in v. 35. Not only would he stand fast with Jesus, he would even 
be willing to die for him. Thematic addition at the end of v. 35 draws a parallel between 
Peter’s claim and all of the other disciples. Dying for someone represents what has been 
called the ultimate sacrifice. This extreme claim lays the foundation for Peter’s tragic 
desertion later in the chapter. 


As Peter avoids being associated with Jesus, people begin to recognize the similarities 
between Peter and Jesus’ followers. 
SENTENCE 73™ yeta pmkpòv ™ b€ mpoceAGovtec oi 
after alittle [while] and came up those 
ÉOTÕTEC einov t@ Tlétpw 
who were standing there [and] said to Peter 
SENTENCE “‘AlnOGo (+ kai où + ¿È abdtdv ei 
really also you fone]of them are 
SUPPORT (+Kai+) yap (+ Å AaAid cov +) dijAov ce mowi” 
even because [-] accent your evident you makes 


Peter is accused of being a follower of Jesus by slave girls in vv. 69 and 71, which Peter 
denies in both cases. The people know that Jesus had followers, and they connect Peter to 
them in the 73b. Thematic addition in koi ob constrains the reader to search for a parallel. 
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The people are so sure that Peter bears the marks of a follower that they confirm this by 
describing how even his accent matches what is expected. This unlikely detail serves as 
confirmation that Peter is lying to the people. The correlations move far beyond mere 
coincidence, and the thematic addition drives this point home in the form of 
confirmation. 


In the section where James questions the value of faith that is not evidenced by works, he 
uses the demons as an example of how believing the right thing without acting on it is not 
a noble as it sounds. 


Example 97 James 2:19 


SENTENCE 19m? gù Tl TLOTEVELC 
you believe 
SUB-POINT ötı Eig Eotw ó Bed 
that one is [-] God 
SENTENCE KaA@c Toç 
well you do 
SENTENCE (+ xai tà Satpdvia +) moteúovov Kai Pptccovatv 
even the demons believe and shudder 


After affirming the reader’s belief that “God is one” is a good thing, he minimizes its 
goodness by showing who else holds this belief. Even the demons believe, but it will do 
them little good in the final judgment. James ironically confirms the value of claiming 
that God is one by showing that even the most unlikely beings also hold to this truth. This 
confirmation using thematic addition reinforces James’ argument that faith without works 
is useless (cf. v. 20). 


Sarcastic confirmation achieved using thematic addition is also used by Jesus. He 
minimizes a potential claim by showing that even those considered unrighteous do as 
much. By showing that even the most unlikely sinner does the same action, he undercuts 
any potential claim for self-righteousness. 


Example 98 Matthew 5:46-47 
SUPPORT 46E Edy yap cyannonte tovs cyan@vrac buds = tiva 
if for youlove those wholove you what 
pioðòv = ExeTE 
reward do you have 


SENTENCE ovyi (+ kal oi TeA@vat +) TÒ abtd noroðov 
[do] not also the tax collectors the same do 


- ` 34 $ LA A ? Q t ~ d d 
SENTENCE 47Kal C av &onáonoðe toùç d5eA—ovs budv uóvov = tt 
and if yougreet [-] brothers your only what 


nepiooòyv = TOE LTE 
that is remarkable are you doing 


SENTENCE ovyi (+ Kai oi Z6viKoi +) Td adtd noroðov 
[do] not also the Gentiles the same do 
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In v. 44 Jesus commands his listeners to love their enemies and to pray for their 
persecutors. In vv. 46-47, he addresses potential reasons some might think they are 
already righteous enough. Claiming to love those who love you might sound like a noble 
thing at first blush. However, if even tax collectors—the least likely group one might 
expect to perform acts of righteousness—do this action, it significantly waters down the 
potential value for demonstrating one’s righteousness. The intensive use of aUTO¢ further 
strengthens the parallel by highlighting that it is the same activity, not some lesser form 
of it. 


The same holds true for greeting your brothers. If even the Gentiles do the same thing, 
how special does it make you? Jesus uses a most unlikely candidate to confirm how little 
merit these actions really have. This has the effect of bolstering his claim that is it loving 
one’s enemies that is truly noteworthy. It is praying for your persecutors that is noble, not 
just greeting those who are close to you. 

16.4 Suggested Reading 
Blass, Relevance Relations in Discourse: A Study with Special Reference to Sissala, 134- 

160. 

Heckert, Discourse Function, 58-70 


Stephen H. Levinsohn. “Towards a typology of additives,” Afrikanistische Arbeitspapiere 
69 (2002):171-88. 


Levinsohn, Narrative Discourse Analysis, 87-91. 
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17. Changed Reference and Thematic Address 


This chapter considers the discourse function of what amounts to ‘thematic name calling’ 
in the NT. The referring expression used at the introduction of a participant will typically 
be used for future references the same participant when something more than a pronoun 
is needed (i.e. a proper name Paul or an epithet his brother). This consistency in usage 
helps avoid confusion. 


In spite of this tendency, there are many times in the NT where this basic expectation is 
violated. Sometimes Jesus is called ‘Jesus’, elsewhere he is referred to as ‘rabbi’, ‘Lord’, 
‘the child’, even ‘son of David’. Sometimes Paul addresses the Galatians as ‘brothers’, 
more often simply as ‘you’, and once as ‘you foolish Galatians’. Vocatives and 
nominatives of address often play a thematic role in discourse. Changes of reference and 
thematic address have exegetical significance. Although they are different grammatical 
phenomenon, they utilize the same principles to achieve comparable pragmatic effects. 
For this reason, both of these concepts are covered together in this chapter. Changed 
references are identified in the examples using italics, and thematic address is bracketed 
by the ™ symbol. 


17.1 Conventional Explanation 


The marked use of vocative and nominative expressions of address has not received 
much attention from Greek grammarians. Conventional wisdom says that these forms of 
address serve to unambiguously identify the intended addressees. Wallace states, “The 
vocative is the case used for addressing someone or, on occasion, for uttering 
exclamations.”“™ The marked uses that are not needed to identify the addressee are often 
described as an ‘epistolary convention’ to be studied within form criticism. Recall from 
Chapter 5 on meta-comments that scholars correlated the use of certain NT discourse 
devices to their use in letters and epistles. The devices are considered to be formulas that 
accomplish specific tasks within a letter. The same kinds of correlations are made 
regarding thematic address. 


Consider the following excerpts from Longenecker’s commentary on Galatians. The 
description of the literary form is provided in parentheses, followed by the relevant 
excerpt from the verse. 


“A close analysis of Galatians produces the following list of phrases that by 
comparison with those of the nonliterary papyri should probably be judged to be 
based on rather conventional epistolary formulae: 


1:1-2 (salutation): laog ... taic €xxAnotatc tio Tadatiac, “Paul ... to the 
churches of Galatia” 

1:3 (greeting): Xapic byiv Kai sipńvn, “grace and peace to you” 

1:6 (rebuke formula): Oavuáčw őtı, “I am astonished that” 

1:9 (reminder of past teaching): wç TpoEiprKapEV, Kal pti náv A€yw, “as 
we have said before, so now I say again” 

1:11 (disclosure formula): yywpiGw dé byiv, “I want you to know” 


464 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 65. Cf. Porter, Idioms, 87-88. 
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1:13 (disclosure formula): jyKotoate yap, “for you have heard” 

3:1 (vocative-rebuke): © &véntoi Tadétan, “you foolish Galatians” 

3:2 (verb of hearing): todto udvov BEAW yabeiv ag’ budv, “only this I want 
to learn from you” 

3:7 (disclosure formula): yiwwoxete apa ott, “you know then” 

3:15 (vocative-verb of saying): d5eAqgot ... AEyw, “brothers, ... let me take an 
example’*® 


Chapter 5 described the function of things like disclosure formulas from the perspective 
of discourse, and demonstrated that their use is not restricted to the epistles. I concluded 
that they are better viewed as meta-comments based on their function and distribution 
outside the epistles. 


Chapter 15 showed how overly-specific descriptions of participants in places like the 
‘salutation’ of Galatians 1:1-2 have the effect of characterizing the participants in a 
particular way, based on the communication objectives of the writer. If more information 
is provided than is needed to identify ‘who is doing what to whom’, this information 
typically has the effect of (re)shaping how the reader thinks about the participant. It 
constrains them to make adjustments in their mental representation. The same principles 
apply to overspecified expressions of address in contexts where the addressee is already 
clearly identified. 


Notice how the vocative of address is labeled in 3:1 above: a ‘vocative of rebuke’ by 
Longnecker. It is well established in the context that Paul is speaking to the Galatians as 
opposed to some other group. This means that the vocative is not semantically required in 
this context. It must therefore be doing something other than disambiguating the intended 
addressees. The phrase W Av6ntoi Taáto, “you foolish Galatians” is a prototypical 
example of what I call thematic address. Comments made about it provide a 
representative survey of how such phenomenon are treated in NT studies. 


In Wallace’s discussion of the nominative of address, he describes the usage in 3:1 
stating, “The pathos of Paul is seen clearly in this text. He is deeply disturbed (or better, 
outraged) at the Galatians’ immediate defection from the gospel”.“™ He considers the 
presence of © to make the address emphatic. 


Longenecker says the use of ‘foolish’ here “highlights the sharpness of Paul’s address. It 
is, indeed, biting and aggressive in tone. Yet more than just a reprimand, it expresses 
Paul’s deep concern, exasperation, and perplexity”.“*’ This may be a correct 
interpretation, but no elaboration is provided to support his claim. 


Interestingly enough, Martin Luther uses thematic address in his comment about the 
thematic address in 3:1: “It is as if he were saying, “Alas, what a height you have fallen 


ae Longenecker, Galatians, cvii. 


466 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 57. 
“67 Longenecker, Galatians, 99. 
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from, you miserable Galatians!” “$ He recharacterizes them as ‘miserable’ to describe 
what is meant by ‘foolish’, and does so using a Latin vocative. 


Barton notes the shift in address compared to the last term used: “In 1:11 Paul had called 
the believers in Galatia “brothers and sisters” (NRSV); in this verse, he used a much more 
impersonal Galatians to address his converts in the region. He preceded it with a strong 
adjective reprimanding their behavior—they were foolish.”*” 


The most helpful comment I found in regard to the specific pragmatic effect achieved by 
this vocative is made by Timothy George: 


Paul not only addressed his readers by name; he also characterized them in a very 
unflattering way as foolish, stupid, senseless, silly. Or, as J. B. Phillips puts it, 
‘Oh you dear idiots of Galatia ... surely you cannot be so idiotic?” 


It is the characterization of the participants in an unexpected way that achieves the effect 
that the commentators note. Not every vocative would have this effect. Many serve the 
semantic role of identifying the addressee, and thus have no special thematic effects. 
Others, as Barton notes, exhibit a dissonance between the expected form of address (i.e. 
the last one used) that achieves the thematic shock-value seen in 3:1, making it stand out 
so starkly. Similarly, Young succinctly states “the vocative...can show the speaker’s 
attitude toward the person(s) spoken to.”*”' Developing a more complete understanding 
of why certain forms of address stand out allows the exegete to more accurately 
determine its significance and function, whether commentators mention it or not. 


The other variety of thematic highlighting under consideration in this chapter is changes 
of reference. In the account of Jesus’ temptation in Matthew 4, there are several changes 
of reference to the devil. Verse 1 states that Jesus was led into the wilderness to be 
tempted by the devil.*” In v. 3, the tempter offers his first temptation to Jesus. In v. 5, the 
devil takes Jesus to the holy city (not Jerusalem). In v. 8, the devil takes Jesus to a high 
mountain. When Jesus uses a term of address in v. 10, it is Satan. The last mention in this 
narrative is where the devil departs in v. 11. 


Commentators seem to view ‘devil’, ‘tempter’ and ‘Satan’ as all referring to the same 
participant, essentially as synonyms.*” Some commentators do not specifically treat the 
issue.*”* Others see the change as evidence of redaction by an editor rather than as a 
thematic decision on the part of the writer.*” Although there is little discussion about the 


468 Martin Luther, Galatians (CCC; Wheaton, Ill.: Crossway Books, 1998), 116, italics mine. The 
original Latin reads, “...quasi dicat: ‘Heu quo prolapsi estis, o miseri Galatae?’” (D. D. Martini Lutheri 
Epistolam S. Pauli Commentarium in ad Galatas [Erlangae: Sumtibus C. Heyderi, 1843], 272). 

4 Bruce B. Barton, Galatians (LABC; Wheaton, Ill.: Tyndale House, 1994), 82. 

410 George, Galatians, 205. 

a Young, Intermediate New Testament Greek, 16. 

#2 The term Sıáßodoç means “slander” or “adversary”, and is often understood as a title for this 
entity (BDAG, 226). The fact that this is the expression used to introduce him to the discourse establishes 
the expectation that it is his default referring expression. 

43 E.g, "The tempter” is another name for the devil (4:1), Satan.' (Bruce B. Barton, Matthew 
[LABC; Wheaton, Ill.: Tyndale House Publishers, 1996], 58.) 

E.g. Douglas R. A. Hare, Matthew (IBC; Louisville, Kent.: John Knox, 1993), 23; Craig S. 
Keener, Matthew (IVPNTC 1; Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVarsity Press, 1997), Mt 4:1. 

42 E.g. Davies and Allison, Saint Matthew, 360. 
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thematic significance of the changes, it is interesting that Keener’s changes of 
terminology in his comments corresponds to the change in the gospel, e.g. he switches 
from ‘the devil’ to ‘Satan’ in his discussion of vv. 8-10, then back to ‘the devil’. Hare 
also switches between ‘Satan’ and ‘the devil’. Barton uses ‘Satan’ in his comments 
without switches. 


Blomberg,*”° Hagner*”’ and Morris” note the changed references, defining each of the 
terms. Regarding the shift from ‘the devil’, Blomberg comments on v. 3 “Matthew now 


refers to the devil by his function...’the tempter’.’”*” 


As observed with the thematic address of Galatians 3:1, some commentators of Matthew 
4 assign significance to the usage. Others draw conclusions from the data, yet without 
explicitly explaining what lead them there. The thematic use of the vocative is typically 
described as an epistolary formula, yet this offers little exegetical insight into what the 
writer meant to accomplish by using it in the particular context, particularly in non- 
epistolary material. Similarly, assigning changes of reference to a redactor/editor does not 
explain why a writer might make or retain such a change.**° 


This brief survey illustrates that comments regarding the purpose and significance of 
these expressions often hit close to the mark. However little is said regarding how these 
conclusions were reached. Some recognize the pragmatic effect forms of address have in 
the context, but give little attention to the principles that lead to their conclusions. 
Interpretation of thematic address and changed reference tends to be ad hoc as a result, 
overlooking broader usage. 


17.2 Discourse Explanation 


Thematic address and changes of reference both exploit the same principle of discourse 
to accomplish the similar pragmatic effect of recharacterizing the participant in a 
particular way. This effect comes about when the expression used is different from the 
default or expected referring expression. The characterization stands out because it differs 
from how the reader currently conceives of the participant in their mental representation 
of the discourse. This dissonance is what brings about the thematic effects. 


When a new participant is introduced into a discourse, it is typically assigned two things. 
The first things is a ‘discourse anchor’ that provides a relation or connection point for the 
reader to know how to relate it to the larger discourse. The second thing is a ‘referring 
expression’ such as a proper name (e.g. Peter, John) or a generic epithet (e.g. his servant, 
the centurion). The referring expression used at the introduction typically becomes the 
default expression used to refer to the participant, until there is some reason for it to 
change. 


476«TDevil' in Greek means accuser, as does 'Satan' in Hebrew (v. 10)"(Craig Blomberg, Matthew 
[NAC 22; Nashville, Kent.: Broadman & Holman, 1992], 83). 

41 Hagner, Matthew 1-13, 64-69. 

478 Morris, Matthew, 73-76 

#0 Blomberg, Matthew, 84. 

480 The standard redactional explanation is that the redactor was either inept or unwilling to 
remove elements from different stories that clashed with one another. Neither of these proposals offers a 
satisfactory explanation. Cf. John Van Seters The Edited Bible: The Curious History of the ‘Editor’ in 
Biblical Criticism (Winona Lake, Indiana: Eisenbrauns, 2006). 
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In Chapter 15 on overspecification, I demonstrated that adding more information than is 
needed to identify a participant can have the effect of changing how you view it. It 
constrains you to update your current mental representation of the participant based on 
the extra information. This same effect can be achieved by changing the referring 
expression, and not just by supplementing it. Changing from the default referring 
expression, or using a term of address that is at odds with your current representation, 
constrains you to reconcile this by updating the mental representation. 


These devices can also update the anchoring relation of the participant to the discourse, 
indicating a shift in the center of attention. They may simply draw attention to an 
important thematic quality relating of the participant. In other words, thematic address 
and changes of reference have the effect of recharacterizing the referent, constraining the 
reader to update how they are thinking about it in their mental representation of the 
discourse. 


17.3 Application 


Many of the names or titles that are assigned to Jesus come in the form of thematic 
address. In each of the following examples, Jesus has already been established as the 
intended hearer in the narrative. There is no semantic need for the speaker to use a form 
of address. Even though it is not semantically required, the expression still performs an 
important thematic function. The form of address provides an opportunity for the reader 
to understand how the speaker viewed Jesus, based on the form used. The following table 


provides a summary of the expressions used by speakers to refer to Jesus. 


Example 99 


Reference 


Form of address 


Speaker/Context 


Matt 12:38; 22:36 


Aðáokads, Teacher 


Scribes and Pharisees; a lawyer 


Matthew 14:28 


Kupie, Lord 


The disciples to Jesus walking on water 


Matthew 15:22; 20:31 


Kvpte vidg Aavid, 
Lord son of David 


Canaanite woman with demon- 
possessed daughter; two blind men 


Matthew 26:68 


Xpuoté, Christ 


Those in Sanhedrin mocking Jesus 


Matthew 27:29 Baoired tæv Roman soldiers mocking Jesus 
lovdaiwv, King of 
the Jews 

Matthew 27:40 Ò KATAAVWV TOV Onlookers passing by the cross 


vaòv Kal EV tpiolv 
NEPA oikoðouðv, 
you who would tear 
down the temple and 
in three days build 


Mark 5:7 // Luke 8:28 


Inood viè roð ðzoð 
Tob viptotou, Jesus 
son of the most high 


The Geresene demoniac 
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God 


Mark 10:47, 49 vié Aavid Inoob, Son | Bartemaeus, the blind man 
of David, Jesus 


In each of these instances, the form of address gives insight into how the speakers viewed 
Jesus at the time of the utterance. This holds true even in the contexts where the thematic 
address is considered to be sarcastic (e.g. Matt 26:68; 27:29, 40). The sarcasm is realized 
by the apparent mismatch between the form of address and the discourse context. It still 
provides insight into the speaker, namely that they view Jesus differently than his 
followers. 


Example 100 Luke 12:28 (cf. // Matthew 6:30) 


COMPLEX 28E ej SE Ev Ayp@ tov xdptov 
if but in the field the grass 
CIRCUMSTANCE ÖVTA cńuepov 
[although it] is [here] today 
Gicumstance KAIM™ qüpıov ™ giç kKAípavov BadAduevov 
and tomorrow into the oven is thrown 
SUB-POINT m 6 Ged¢™ obtwo augieler = 
[-] God inthis way clothes 
SENTENCE md0w udAAov bpac cM OAryémioto. A) 


how much more [will he do so for] you [you] of tittle faith 


Jesus is speaking to his disciples, and has been since v. 22. It makes no sense to identify 
them at the end of the speech if it is for semantic reasons. There has been no other 
information provided in the context that explicitly characterized them as anything other 
than disciples. Although the address is not semantically required, it serves the pragmatic 
function of explicitly stating how Jesus views the listeners at this point in the discourse. 
More specifically, its use here implies that the behavior or attitude that Jesus is describing 
applies to the hearers, even though there has been no specific mention that they are 
worrying or lack faith. The same form of thematic address is also found in Matthew 8:26 
and 16:28 with the same effect of recharacterizing the participants. 


Jesus uses thematic address in another context where it presumably applies to all of the 
listeners. 


Example 101 Matthew 11:28 


SENTENCE 28AeDtE npóç ye (M návteç oi KOMIMVTES KAİ 
come to me all [of you] [-] who labor and 


TEPOPTIOUEVOL M) 


are burdened 
SENTENCE m kåyð ™dvaravew  ÓuĞÇ 
and I rest [will give] you 


This call to come to him is addressed to the weary and heavy-laden. Rather than just 
singling out a small group, the implication is that this quality potentially applies more 
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broadly to the listeners. It also serves to characterize those to whom Jesus is appealing in 
his speech. 


Thematic address is often used to negatively characterize participants, especially the 
religious leaders in the gospels. 


Example 102 Matthew 3:7 


SENTENCE 7 ‘dmv 8€ TOAAODS THV Oaptoaiwv Kai DaddovKaiwv 
[when he] saw but many ofthe Pharisees and Sadducees 


Epxoulevous ¿Ti Tò Partioua abtob eimev avtoic 
coming to [-] baptism his he said to them 
SENTENCE “cA Tevvýuata éxiivGv * tig bnédergev buiv pvyeiv and 
offspring of vipers who warned you to flee from 
tç HeEAAOVONGS Opytic 


the coming wrath 


The first part of this verse clearly identifies the groups that are approaching John the 
Baptist. Using this expression does not disambiguate which group of hearers John is 
addressing. On the contrary, it plays a significant thematic role in letting these 
approaching hearers know how John views them as introduction for his speech that 
follows. 


Jesus uses thematic address to cast the Pharisees in a similarly unfavorable light later in 
the gospel. 


Example 103 Matthew 23:24 


SENTENCE acA ånyo TUMAOT oi SWAIJovtEc TOV KHVwTA 
guides blind [-] who filter out a gnat 
SENTENCE tv õè KapnAov katanivovteç ™ 
a and camel swallow 


Here we find two clauses performing the function of recharacterizing the addressees 
according to Jesus’ communication objectives in the context. This lengthy expression 
highlights a character quality that Jesus addresses in his speech. 


Thematic address is also found at the end of pronouncements, as seen in Luke 12:28 
above. It has the same effect of recharacterizing the listeners based on the preceding 
pronouncement. The form of address highlights significant themes from the 
pronouncement. 


Example 104 Matthew 7:23 workers of lawlessness 


‘8! Jesus uses the same expression in Matthew 12:34 to describe a group of Pharisees who accuse 
him of casting out demons by Beelzebul, accomplishing much the same effect as in the Baptist's speech. 
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a ` r t z * ~ © 
SENTENCE 23Kal ™ Tote ™ OuoAoyrow avtoig Ott 
and then I will declare to them [-] 
SENTENCE OvdénOTE Zyvwv DUdc 


[I] never knew you 
SENTENCE dmoxwpeite dx éuod <M oi EpyaQduevor tv 
depart from me [-] you who practice [-] 
avoutav ) 
lawlessness 


This address is used to recharacterize those that claim to have performed exorcisms and 
miracles in the name of Jesus. This suggests that they view themselves as practitioners of 
righteousness rather than of lawlessness. The thematic address takes what is implicit in 
Jesus’ rejection of them ‘in that day’ and provides an explicit reason. He could just as 
easily have said “I never knew you because you practiced lawlessness...” Thematic 
address highlights the same theme much more powerfully and succinctly. 


A similar recharacterization is used in the final pronouncement in the parable of the 
unmerciful servant and in the parable of the talents. 


Example 105 Matthew 18:32 


SENTENCE CA AodAe Tovnpé * (cl n&oav thy dpetryy Exeivnv 
slave wicked all [-] debt that 


d) åoká oor 

I forgave you 
SUB-POINT émei TapexcAeods ue 
because youimplored me 


The ‘wicked servant’ was addressed simply as ‘servant’ in the preceding context, without 
any thematically-loaded modifiers. It is only at the point that the master makes his 
pronouncement against this servant that thematic address is found. It provides an explicit 
characterization of him as a result of his preceding action. The same holds true with each 
of the servants as they give an account of what they did with the entrusted talent(s). 


Example 106 Matthew 25:21, 23 versus 26 


SENTENCE 21Zpn adT® ó KUpioc avtod 
said to him [-] master his 


SENTENCE EÒ (a S00Ae dyabé Kai mioté * 
well done slave good and faithful 
SENTENCE éxi déAtya Ag  TOTÓÇ 


over a few [things] you were faithful 


SENTENCE mi moAA@v oe KQTAOTHOW 
over many [things] you [in charge] I will put 


SENTENCE eloeAGe Eig TV xapàv Tod KUptov cov 
enter into the joy of master your 


Verse 23 reads the same as v. 21. Note the change in address used in v. 26. 
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SENTENCE 26(," &roKpiBeic a") SE 6 KUpioc adtod einev abt 
answered but [-] master his [and] said to him 
SENTENCE CA Tlovnpe SobdAe kai Oxvnpé ™ = Hdetc 
evil slave and lazy you knew 
SUB-POINT Oui Gepitw dmov oùk ëËonepa 


that Ireap where [I did] not sow 


SuB-POINT Kaiovuvayw dev ob = bteokdpmica 
and gather from where [I did] not scatter [seed] 


It is only at the end of the parable that each servant is characterized, after they have given 
an account of their investment. Had they each been characterized towards the beginning 
of the parable when the talents were distributed, it would have spoiled the dramatic 
conclusion. 


Thematic address is used in the introduction of the prayer from Acts 1 to highlight a 
quality of the Lord that is particularly relevant to the request that is being made. 


Example 107 Acts 1:24 


SENTENCE 74xai mpoceveduevor einav 
and [they] prayed [and] said 
SENTENCE “TF DO Tim kúpe kapdioyvGota návtwv *™ avadertov 
you Lord who know the hearts of all show clearly 
SUB-POINT öv  čeňéčw ék TOUTWv THv úo 
which you have chosen of these [-] two 
y ~, ` p ~ La r ` 
ELABORATION Eva Aafetv tov tónov (m tç StaKxoviag taútnç i» Kai 
one totake the place in ministry this and 
ÅTOOTOAÑÇ 
apostleship 


There is no need for an expression of address at all since the Lord knows the hearts of all, 
or ‘Lord’ alone could have been used. The effect of the overly specific expression is to 
constrain the Lord (and the readers) to recall a thematically important quality. 


Paul’s use of thematic address in Acts 13 communicates nearly as much about the Jewish 
false prophet Bar-Jesus as the statement that it introduces. 


Example 108 Acts 13:10 
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SENTENCE 10 eimev 
[and] said 
COMPLEX “aQ  nàńpng  navtòç SdAov Kai méong 
O [you who are] full ofall deceit and ofall 
Padiovpyias 
unscrupulousness 
BULLET vié diaBhddAov éxOpe náonç dixatoobvng 9 
[you] son of the devil enemy ofall righteousness 
SENTENCE ob navon diactpépwv tag d50v¢ tod 
[will you] not stop making crooked the paths of the 
Kuptov tac evOetag 
Lord [-] straight 


Thematic address sets the stage for the proposition that follows, explicitly communicating 
Paul’s view of Bar-Jesus even before his rhetorical question implies that Bar-Jesus has 
been making the straight paths of the Lord crooked. This expression plays an important 
exegetical role in casting Bar-Jesus in a particular light, and gives us insight into how 
Paul viewed him. 


The examples above illustrate the widespread use of thematic address to (re)characterize 
hearers in reported speeches or epistles. The same kind of recharacterization can also be 

accomplished in narrative proper by changing from the default referring expression used 
to introduce a participant to one that is more thematically loaded. Consider the following 
examples. 


Example 109 Matthew 26:48 


“ Rise, let us be going; see, my betrayer is at hand.” *” Although he was still 
speaking, Judas came, one of the twelve, and with him a great crowd with swords 
and clubs, from the chief priests and the elders of the people (ESV) 


SENTENCE sm ó bE adiSov adrov ™ Z5wxev abtoic onueiov A€ywv 
ey 
the now one who was betraying him had given them asign saying 
SENTENCE “uD “ov äv grow  abtég otv 
[the one] whom [-] kiss he is [the one] 
SENTENCE Kpatroate avtov ” 
arrest him 


In v. 46 Jesus uses the generic expression ‘the betrayer’ to refer to Judas, thus avoiding 
explicitly identifying him to the other disciples. There is no reason to believe that they 
knew Judas would betray Jesus, and this less-descriptive expression keeps them in the 
dark.**’ In the narrative of v. 47, the proper name ‘Judas’ is used to refer to the same 
participant. There is a shift in the narrative of v. 48 from the default expression ‘Judas’ to 
the thematically-loaded expression related to v. 46. The pragmatic effect is to explicitly 
identify Judas as the betrayer by using this less-expected expression. Its use represents 
the writer’s choice to recharacterize Judas in the narrative in a manner that is consistent 


482 Cf John 13:28-29. 
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with Jesus’ assertion in v. 46. From a grammatical standpoint, there is no need for an 
explicit subject in v. 48 since it is the same as the main clause subject of v. 47. In the 
synoptic parallel in Luke 22:47, the writer omits the explicit subject and thus avoids the 
changed reference. 


The same kind of recharacterization is observed in Luke regarding the expressions used 
to refer to Barabbas. 


Example 110 Luke 23:25 


SENTENCE 23anéAvoev ðè cov bik ot&ow Kai pdvov 
he released and the because of insurrection and murder 
BeBAnuévov giç puAoxny dv froðvro 
one who had been thrown into prison whom they were asking for 
SENTENCE m tov b€ 'Inooðv ™ napéðwkev TH AeAńuatı abtHv 
[-] but Jesus he handed over to will their 


The expression used here is much longer than the expected proper name ‘Barabbas’. The 
change may simply be motivated by the fact that he is a new participant, and Luke wants 
to reinforce his anchoring relation. However, the extent of the thematic description is 
more likely motivated by a desire to contrast the criminal that was released with the 
innocent person that was put to death instead. 


This same contrast is clearly made between the same participants by Peter changing 
expressions in his second sermon in Acts. 


Example 111 Acts 3:14-15 


SENTENCE iy TF bueiç ™ õè cov ğyrov kai Sixatov Ňpvýoqoðe v?) 
you but the Holy and Righteous One denied 
SENTENCE Kai ġrýoacðe ğvõpa (hk govéx &) xapioOfvat buv 
and demanded [that] aman a murderer be granted to you 

SENTENCE 15ròv ĝè dpxnyov ric wç ånekteívate 

the and originator of life you killed 
SENTENCE a öv mæ 6 Beòç™ Üyspev ék vekpõv 

whom [-] God raised from the dead 
SENTENCE a où m huecic ™ pdptupéc éouev 

of which we witnesses are 


Jesus is referred to as ‘the Holy and Righteous One’ and ‘the originator of life’, while 
Barnabas is called ‘a murderer’. Avoiding the use of proper names in these verses 
introduces a degree of ambiguity that could lead to confusion or miscommunication. 
However, the changes allow Peter to characterize Jesus in a particular was, as does the 
characterization of Barabbas as a murderer. Referring to Jesus as ‘the Holy and Righteous 
One’ and ‘Author of life’ casts the decision to put him to death in a particularly negative 
light. 


A changed reference is also used to cast John Mark in a particularly bad light while at the 
same time recalling important thematic information about his past actions in Acts 13:13. 
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Example 112 Acts 15:38 


3° And after some days Paul said to Barnabas, “Let us return and visit the brothers 
in every city where we proclaimed the word of the Lord, and see how they are.” 37 
Now Barnabas wanted to take with them John called Mark (ESV). 


SENTENCE 3em TadAog™ è néiov 
Paul but held the opinion 
COMPLEX TOV D drootavra dx avr@yv dad Moupudiac 
[-] who departed from them in Pamphylia 

ELABORATION Kai uù = ovveA@dvra «vrtoiç cic tò čoyov 

and [did] not accompany them in the work 
ELABORATION uñ ovurapaAaupaverv (m toðtov m) 

[they should] not to take along this one 


The reference to John in v. 37 is sufficient to remind the reader which “John” is being 
referred to. Using the proper name “John Mark” in v. 38 would have made the conflict 
look more like a simple difference of opinion. Changing the reference to an expression 
that suggests a lack of faithfulness or commitment on the part of John Mark has the effect 
of making Paul’s opposition much more palatable. Despite this opposition, it seems as 
though Barnabas’ investment in John Mark paid dividends that Paul did not foresee at the 
time. 


Changes of reference are also used to highlight theological themes relating to God’s 
character or work. 


Example 113 Philippians 1:6 


ELABORATION Sneroidws (>(I è qaÙTÒ TOoÕTO M >) 
convinced of same [thing] this 
SUB-POINT (O 6u I 6 évapéduevoc év úuīv Eoyov ayabov ™ 


that the one who began in you work a good 


émiteAgoer &ypt nuepac Xpiotod ‘Insod ©) 
will finish [it] until the day of Christ Jesus 


It would have been much more simple and clear to omit the subject reference in the sub- 
point, since ‘God’ is the expected subject of the clause. If there was a need for clarity, 
restating the subject would have sufficed. The expression used holds a much greater 
possibility for confusion since the intended participant must be inferred from the context. 
The change of reference has the effect of highlighting a quality of God as the ‘One who 
began the good work’ just before the proposition stating that this same referent will finish 
this work. 


Summary 


This chapter has demonstrated the effects that can be achieved by referring to a 
participant with some expression that differs from the expected one, typically that first 


“83 CF, Colossians 4:10, and possibly 2 Timothy 4:11 for more positive description of the one who 
left them. 
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used to introduce the participant. This kind of change can be accomplished using a 
vocative or nominative address of some kind in an epistle or reported speech. It can also 
be accomplished in narrative by changing from a default referring expression. Both can 
have the effect of recharacterizing the participant in a particular way, based on the 
writer’s or speaker’s communication objectives in the context. The change constrains the 
reader to update their mental representation of the participant. These changes often 
highlight exegetically significant thematic information that shapes our processing of the 
discourse. 


17.4 Suggested Reading 
Berlin, Poetics and Interpretation, 33- 37, 59-61. 


Runge, “Pragmatic Effects of Semantically Redundant Referring Expressions in Biblical Hebrew 
Narrative.” Journal of Northwest Semitic Languages 32 (2006):85-102. 


Runge, “A Discourse-Functional Description,” 188-250. 
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18. Near/Far Distinction 


This chapter discusses the use of demonstrative pronouns like ‘this’ and ‘that’ for 
thematic purposes. Normally these pronouns are used to signify a distinction between two 
different discourse elements based on distance. ‘This/these’ is considered the ‘near’ 
demonstrative pronoun, while ‘that/those’ is considered the ‘far’ demonstrative. These 
pronouns are also used in contexts where a spatial distinction does not exist. In such 
cases, the demonstratives express a thematic distinction that as though it was spatial in 
nature. This kind of thematic usage is not used much in English, but is frequently found 
in the Greek NT. The mismatch between Greek and English usage has lead many to 
overlook the thematic usage of demonstratives present in the Greek NT. 


18.1 Conventional Explanation 


Grammarians have proposed a number of different functions for the usage of 
demonstrative pronouns in Greek, and it is beyond the scope of this chapter to provide a 
full description of their usage. The goal here is to provide a unified account of their 
thematic function in discourse. To this end, I will provide a representative overview that 
covers the issues relevant to the task. Other aspects of their usage have already been 
covered elsewhere in this volume. Here are the primary functions postulated: 


1) ‘regular’ or ‘deictic’ use to distinguish between elements that possess a spatial 
or temporal distinction of some kind;*™* 


2) as substitute for the personal pronoun abtdéc;**° 


3) contemptuous usage, which “is merely one variation of the purely deictic idiom 
due to the relation of the persons in question;”**° 


4) emphasis;**’ 


5) appositional usage, where it refers ahead to some clause element that stands in 
apposition to the demonstrative;*** 


6) pleonastic usage;*” 
I will focus on the first four usages above that have not yet been discussed. 


Most grammarians describe the distinction present between obtoc and éxeivoc in spatial 
terms, usually as near versus far. For instance, Wallace states that the near/far distinction 
can be based upon distance in the context (i.e. to the last reference to them), in the 


484 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 325; Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 697; BDF 
§290(1), §291(1). 

485 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 326; BDF §291.6. 

486 Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 697; BDF §291(1). 

487 Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 708; Edwin Abbott, Johannine Grammar 
(London: A. and C. Black, 1906), 283. 

488 Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 698; BDF §290.3, §291.5; Wallace’s 
“conceptual postcedent’, Greek Grammar, 332; see also the discussed in Chapter 3 on forward-pointing 
references. 

48 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 326; BDF §209(2), §291(4); see also the discussed in Chapter 14 on 
left-dislocations. 
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writer’s mind, or in space or time from the audience’s perspective.’ However, there are 
caveats made that suggest things are not as simple as they sound: “Sometimes these 
realms are in conflict: What might be the nearest antecedent contextually might not be the 
nearest antecedent in the author’s mind, etc. A little imagination is sometimes needed to 
see the reason for the pronoun.”””! The near-far distinction seems to work most of the 
time, however the usage found in John 7:45 and Romans 6:21 appears to require a 
different explanation. 


As Wallace moves into his discussion of demonstratives as personal pronouns, the 
expectation that they convey a near/far distinction is dropped. He describes their 
demonstrative force as “diminished.” He does not attach exegetical significance to 
their usage; they seem to be viewed as simple substitutes for avtéc. 


BDF maintain the idea of some kind of distinction being present when used anaphorically 
where a personal pronoun might be expected. In the end, this claim is downgraded.” 
Regarding the use of éxeivoc they state, “It is used especially in narrative, even imaginary 
narrative, to designate something previously mentioned together with things associated 
therewith. Here it is distinguished from obto«, in that the latter is used of that which is 


i š ` A A s 494 
under immediate consideration, so that confusion rarely arises”. 


Thus regarding the regular usage and as a substitute personal pronoun, there is a general 
sense that the near/far distinction is somehow semantically present, yet no comment is 
made regarding the exegetical implications of using a demonstrative over against avtdc. 


Those that recognize contemptuous and emphatic usage do see exegetical significance in 
the usage, however there is little discussion about how or why this sense comes about. 
BDF consider the usage in Luke 15:30 and John 9:28 to be examples of contemptuous 
usage, but they do not elaborate on how they readed this conclusion.” Robertson is more 
specific, stating “in Mt. 26:61 obtoc čon we find a ‘fling’ of reproach as the witnesses 
testify against Jesus”. But what is it about the usage that brings about the “fling of 
reproach”? He does not provide criteria for making such a determination. 


Abbott claims that €xeivoc can be used for emphasis’ sake, stating “Outside dialogue, 
when John uses éxeivoc in his own words, or in the word of others reported in the first 
person, it generally has considerable emphasis as in i. 8 ‘He was not the Light’ (i.e. do 
not suppose that he, the Baptist, was the Light), i. 18 ‘The only begotten...he [and no 
other] hath declared,’ i. 33 ‘He that sent me...he [and no other] said to me.””*”’ He does 
not elaborate on how he reaches this conclusion. Robertson affirms Abbott’s claim, but 


4 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 325. 

Wallace, Greek Grammar, 325-326. 

42 " Although technically obtog and éxeivoc are demonstrative pronouns, sometimes their 
demonstrative force is diminished. In such cases, they act as third person personal pronouns with a simple 
anaphoric force. This usage is especially frequent in John, occurring more with éxeivoc than with obtos" 
(Ibid., 326). 

493 Cf. to the equating of éxeivoc with aùtóç at BDF, §292. 

#4 BDF, §291(3). 

#5 BDF, §290(6); §292(1). 

Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 697. 

47 Abbott, Grammar, 283. 
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mitigates this by adding “éxeivoc is not always so emphatic even in John.”®® He cites 
John 9:11, 25; 10:6; 14:21; 18:17; Mark 16:10 ff; and 2 Timothy 3:9 in support. 


As with many of the other devices we have considered so far, the use of demonstrative 
pronouns to signal the presence of a near/far distinction is generally recognized. It would 
seem that the contemptuous and emphatic usage could be attributed to some kind of 
marked use of the demonstrative since this usage is so commonly asserted, yet the 
grammarians offer little guidance to the exegete in how to make one’s own determination 
about the usage. They knew it when they saw it, but could say little more. Regarding the 
use of demonstratives seemingly as substitutes for aùtóç, little is said regarding the 
meaningful difference between the use of the demonstrative instead of a personal 
pronoun. Perhaps it was considered a stylistic convention that did not need explanation. 
In any case, we now move on to consideration of these issues from the standpoint of 
discourse grammar. 


18.2 Discourse Explanation 
The basic premise that demonstratives signal the presence of some distinction provides 
the foundation upon which my explanation is built. In the case of the Greek 
demonstratives obtoc and éxeivoc, the distinction is often spatial in nature. This deictic 
function represents the default usage of demonstratives. Recall the distinction I have 
made between semantic meaning and pragmatic effect. Although obtoc and éxeivoc may 
have the semantic meaning of spatially ‘near’ and ‘far’ respectively, they can also be 
used in certain contexts to bring about certain pragmatic effects. This is particularly the 
case when they are used in contexts where a spatial distinction is not explicitly present. 
The effect is to highlight a distinction that might otherwise have been overlooked, using 
the near/far desmonstratives to represent the distinction thematically. 


The primary function of the demonstrative is to assign a near or far distinction to a 
discourse entity. This is what has traditionally been called the ‘regular’ or ‘deictic’ usage. 
As has been noted, odtoc is used for the ‘near’ entity and éxeivoc is used for the ‘far’ 
entity, whether that is a literal or a figurative distinction. The distinction can be expressed 
in a simple generic statement, as in James 4:15. 


Example 114 James 4:15 


SENTENCE 15m vri ™ tod Aé€yerv vdudc 
instead [-] should say you 


SENTENCE “(CE"Edv 7 6 KUpiog ™ BeAron Kal Çúoouev (+ Kat 
if the Lord wills  [-] we will live and 
Towjoouev +) todto H Exeivo ™ 
do this or that 


The only objective in this verse is to differentiate two hypothetical entities, and the 
default function of the demonstrative is perfectly suited to this. 


Similarly, the usage may indicate a deictic pointing, as in the following example where 
the crowds may be gesturing to Jesus, the referent of ovtoc. 


328 Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 708. 
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Example 115 Matthew 21:9 


SENTENCE Wai ciceABdvtog avtod eic ‘IepocdAvua oeícðn noa 1 
and entered [when] he into Jerusalem was stirred up whole the 
moA1c A€yovoa 
city saying 
SENTENCE “Tig éotiv (W oDtOG m) ” 
who is this 
SENTENCE um of è GyAo. ™ Aeyov 
the and crowds were saying 
SENTENCE “(OT OOté¢ = d otv 6 Tpo~rtys ‘Incods ó and 
this is the prophet Jesus [-] from 
NoCaped tig TaAtAatag ” 
Nazareth in Galilee 
Most questions have an expressed subject, and the use of the demonstrative here as a 
generic reference to Jesus could imply a bodily gesture, hence it is deictic.*” This deictic 
representation is carried into the reply to the question in v. 11, further singling out Jesus 
as the intended referent. 


Certain elements in a discourse are thematic, or what ‘is being talked about’.””’ In 
narrative contexts, it is primarily the events that are thematic. There can also be a 
thematic participant, which Levinsohn describes as “that participant around whom the 
paragraph is organized, about whom the paragraph speaks”.*”' In the instructional 
portions of the epistles, Levinsohn claims that by default the exhortations and the 
addressees are the thematic focus; in the expository portions, such as in the book of 
Hebrews, the expository theses and the main theme of the exposition are thematic, by 
default. 


When there are other elements in the discourse that potentially compete with the default 
thematic element, the near and far demonstrative pronouns provide a means for the writer 
to disambiguate the role that these competing elements play. They provide an efficient 
way of marking an entity’s thematic importance. The near demonstrative marks entities 
that are thematic in the context. 


In contrast, the far demonstrative éxeivoc marks entities that are not thematic in the 
context. For instance, if minor participants perform actions in a series of events, one 
might conclude that they have become the new thematic participants, the center of 
attention. Use of the far demonstrative as a substitute for a personal pronoun allows the 
writer the mark them as athematic, meaning the center of attention remains focused on 
some other thematic participant. The athematic participant is only of passing interest. 


4 Tt is unlikely that aùtóç could be used in v. 10b, since the subject of questions is prototypically 
specified and not elided (e.g. Mat 7:9; 12:48; 26:68). For a generic reference that omits a subject reference, 
cf. Mat 9:13. 

50 Callow, Discourse Considerations. 52-53. 

°°! Stephen H. Levinsohn, “Participant reference in Inga narrative discourse,” in Anaphora in 
Discourse (ed. by John Hinds; Edmonton Alberta, Canada: Linguistic Research Inc., 1978), 75. 

502 Levinsohn, “Toward a unified account,” 2. 
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It was noted that demonstratives are used to specify that a near/far distinction is present. 
They can also be used to create a near/far distinction, even in contexts where one does 
not explicitly exist. The pragmatic effect of using a demonstrative in such a context is to 
portray the elements as though one is ‘nearer’ or ‘farther’. The near demonstrative has the 
effect of marking the referent as thematically central to the discourse (i.e. thematic), 
whereas the far demonstrative marks the referent as of passing thematic interest (i.e. 
athematic). A good example of this is found in Luke 18:14, the parable of the Pharisee 
and the tax collector praying. 


Example 116 Luke 8:14 


” He also told this parable to some who trusted in themselves that they were 
righteous, and treated others with contempt: '° “Two men went up into the temple 
to pray, one a Pharisee and the other a tax collector. '' The Pharisee, standing by 
himself, prayed thus: ‘God, I thank you that I am not like other men, extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers, or even like this tax collector. 27 fast twice a week; I give 
tithes of all that I get.’ '’ But the tax collector, standing far off, would not even lift 
up his eyes to heaven, but beat his breast, saying, ‘God, be merciful to me, a 
sinner!’ (ESV) 
SENTENCE 140) Aéyw butv @ Kkatéßn (m odtog m eðıkarwyuévoç 
I tell you went down this man justified 
giç tov oikov aùtoð nag <d xeivov oP 
to [-] house his rather than that one 


Y ~ t t m~ t ` £ 
SUB-POINT out nig ó úpõðv avtov ™ tanewwOroetat 

for everyone [-] who exalts himself will be humbled 
SUB-POINT m ó 6 tanewv éavtdov ™ dpwOroetat” 


[-] but the one who humbles himself will be exalted 


This usage is typically explained as the near demonstrative being used for the most 
recently mentioned participant, and the far for the least recent one. Although this sounds 
like an appealing explanation, it cannot adequately account for the data. The 
demonstratives here distinguish the thematic participant from the athematic one. They 
just happen to fit ‘most recent mention’ explanation. 


Consider Romans 6:21, which Wallace cites as an example that cannot be accounted for 
using the recency explanation. 


Example 117 Romans 6:21 


2 For when you were slaves of sin, you were free in regard to righteousness 


(ESV). 
PRINCIPLE 21 tiva  oÙv Kapnov elyete TÓTE 
what sort of therefore fruit did you have then 
SUB-POINT ép oi¢ ™ viv ™ énaoydvecbe 
about which [you are] now ashamed 
SUPPORT TO yap téAog ékeívov = Ovatog 


the for end of those [things] [is] death 
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2 But now that you have been set free from sin and have become slaves of 
God, the fruit you get leads to sanctification and its end, eternal life (ESV). 


Note that the fruit that they used to bear while under sin is only of passing interest, with 
real interest focusing on the new fruit that leads to sanctification. If we correlate what is 
thematically central with the near demonstrative (and vice versa), we can consistently 
explain the apparently anomolous usage of demonstratives. 


In this case, Paul has signaled that his interest is not in the old fruit by using the far 
demonstrative. The conventional explanation would predict the near demonstrative here, 
not the far. The fruit of which they are now ashamed is simply mentioned for comparison 
sake. Paul is more interested in what happens now, not then. The use of the far 
demonstrative marks the old fruit as athematic, of passing thematic interest. This 
explanation provides a better and more consistent account of the data observed than the 
traditional one. 


So far two of the traditional descriptions of demonstratives have been accounted for: the 
deictic and the use as a personal pronoun. More examples will be provided in section 
18.3. Another traditional explanation involves what is called the contemptuous use, as 
found in Luke 15:30. 


Example 118 Luke 15:30 


His father came out and entreated him, 2? but he answered his father, ‘Look, these 
many years I have served you, and I never disobeyed your command, yet you never 
gave me a young goat, that I might celebrate with my friends (ESV) 


SENTENCE 30m Öte 52 (W ô vidg cov ovtTOG E <4 ò 
when but [-] son ofyours this [-] 


KaTa@ay@v cov tov Piov petà nopvõv &) 
who has consumed your [-] assets with prostitutes 
HAGev ™ Evcag abt@ tov citevtdv uóoyov 
returned you killed for him the fattened calf 


Many languages, including English, use the near demonstrative as an adjective to form 
what is called a ‘referential indefinite’. This means that the speaker can identify who is 
being talked about, but the hearer cannot. The reference is definite enough for the hearer 
to add the participant to their mental representation, but not definite enough that they 
could pick the intended person out of a police line up. We use referential indefinites all 
the time in English at the beginning of jokes or stories to provide a quick introduction to 
the person or thing that we are going to talk about. It takes the form of ‘this + noun 
phrase’. Consider the following examples. 


= ‘This guy walks into a bar wearing a cowboy hat, and this other guy says to 
him...’ 


=" ‘This guy at work was telling me about a new restaurant that just opened...’ 


503 Cf. Gundel et al., “Cognitive Status and the Form of Referring Expressions in Discourse.” 
Language 69 (1993):275-277. 
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= “While we were camping this truck pulled in around midmight with the radio 
blasting...’ 


In each of these instances, some new entity is introduced to the discourse that is not 
known to the hearer/reader. The use of the indefinite ‘this’ allows the speaker to make the 
entity definite enough for the hearer to build a mental representation about it even though 
they do not know exactly who or what it is. It is close enough to get the job done. 


The usage in Luke 15 is actually a referential indefinite that is used in a context where the 
participant is well known. When it is used in contexts where the entity is well-known to 
the hearer, it has the effect of distancing the speaker from the known entity. °* The use of 
the referential indefinite by the older brother expresses a sense of alienation or disgust for 
his younger brother because he portrays his brother as though the father would not know 
him. The contemptuous sense of distance is intensified by not using the nearest relational 
expression available. He is not just the father’s son, but his own brother. Disassociating 
himself with oov heightens the effect, though the contemptuous sense would still have 
been present to a lesser degree simply using obtoc. This perceived contemptuousness is 
not a semantic meaning of the demonstrative, but a pragmatic effect of using the right 
form in the right context. This explanation accounts for one portion of the data 
representing contemptuous usage of obtoc, we now move to the data using éxeivoc. 


Most grammarians have associated the contemptuous usage with éxeivoc rather than 
ovtoc.*° As with obtoc, this usage is not some obscure semantic meaning of the far 
demonstrative, but can be well explained as a pragmatic effect of using éxeivoc in a 
particular context. Recall the claim that the near demonstrative is typically used for the 
entity that is thematically central, whereas the far demonstrative is used for one that is 
athematic. If we look at some of the examples cited as contemptuous usage of Exeivoc, 
we see that the participant identified is thematic rather than athematic. It is the use of the 
athematic demonstrative for a thematic participant that achieves this contemptuous effect. 
BDF cite John 9:28 as such a usage, the interaction of the man born blind with the 
religious leaders after Jesus has healed him. 


Example 119 John 9:28 


SENTENCE Zekai EAoSdpryoav abtòv Kai einov 
and they reviled him and said 
SENTENCE “m 5b m paOytis Ei (d éxeivov D) 
you disciple are his 
SENTENCE m hueiç ™ b€ Tob MwDoews éouev uaðntaí 
we but of Moses are disciples 


Jesus is not present in the context. The semantics of the verb €Ao15dpnoav may be what 
lead BDF to interpret the athematic usage in a negative light. Alternatively, a good case 


504 Downing, “Proper Names as a Referential Option in English Conversation,” 133. 

°° Robertson (Grammar of Greek New Testament, 697) does cite several examples of supposed 
contemptuous usage using obtos, but these are better explained as marking the participant as being 
thematically salient, as being in the spotlight, e.g. Mt. 26:71; Mk. 2:7; Lu. 15:2; 18:11; Jo. 6:42; 9:24; 
12:34; Ac. 5:28; 7:40; 19:26; 28:4. 
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could be made that Jesus is indeed thematically central to the context, despite being 
physically absent. His interaction with the blind man is the focus of the dialogue. The 
contemptuous sense results from using the athematic demonstrative for a thematic 
participant. In either case, contemptuousness is not a semantic value of demonstratives, 
but a pragmatic effect that results from using the ‘incorrect’ demonstrative.” 


The final usage claimed by traditional grammarians is emphasis. In the introduction to 
information structure in Chapter 9, I noted Levinsohn’s claim that ‘emphasis’ is regularly 
used as a synonym for ‘prominent’ in NT studies. I contend that the ‘thematic/athematic’ 
explanation accounts for the claims of this final category based on the effects that I have 
described above. Marking participants as thematic is a way of making them more 
prominent. Flaunting the athematic marker by using it for a thematic participant achieves 
a similar highlighting effect: contempt. There is no need to create new semantic senses of 
the demonstratives. The thematic/athematic principle is able to account for both the 
default deictic use of demonstratives, as well as the various effects achieved by their 
marked usage. I also demonstrated in Chapter 14 in the discussion of left-dislocations that 
demonstratives are virtually the only option for referring to a complex proposition in 
position P1 or P2. This usage may explain claims of emphasis regarding a different 
portion of data. Whether because of information structure or thematicity, the 
demonstrative pronoun may be used to add prominence to the entity to which it refers. 


18.3 Application 


This section begins with examples where demonstratives are added as adjectival 
modifiers in a context where they are not needed to identify the intended referent. Note 
that the choice to use a demonstrative also requires deciding whether to assign the near or 
the far demonstrative. It is not just the presence of a demonstrative, but also a matter of 
which one. It is important to correlate the thematic value of the demonstrative’s referent 
and the demonstrative used. The demonstratives can indicators of the participant’s 
thematic significance to the discourse when they are not used deictically. 


In this first example, demonstratives are added as modifiers that prioritize the importance 
of two competing elements. 


Example 120 Matthew 9:26 


SENTENCE 26xai EE AGev (m ý OYUN abty mM eic (d! Anv mv yğv éxeivnv Gp 
and went out [-] report this into whole [-] region that 


The report about Jesus’ activity is marked as thematically central to the discourse using 
ovtoc. It is not needed to differentiate it from some other competing report. The far 
demonstrative éxeivoc is added to the geographical description, likely due to it being 
distant from the writer’s point of view. In either case, the demonstrative is not needed; 
“the whole region” is sufficiently clear to update the location in preparation for the 
change in v. 27 from ‘there’ to some other place where he meets the two blind men.” 


°° Other possible instances of mismatch in thematicity and the demonstrative used are Matt 27:63 
and John 19:21. 
507 Note there is another comparable shift in v. 31 (èv SAn th y éxetvy). 
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The next examples illustrate the use of demonstratives in narrative proper to clarify the 
current center of attention, identifying which participant is thematically central. As noted 
above, there are default expectations regarding thematicity. When the writer does 
something potentially in conflict with these expectations, he has the option of marking 
these entities as either thematic or athematic using demonstrative pronouns. 


Example 121 John 1:7-8 


é There was a man sent from God, whose name was John (ESV). 


SENTENCE 7(@ 7? obtocg ™ m) HAGev ic uaptupiav 
this one came for a witness 
SuB-POINT Wa uaptuprion mepi tod pwtd¢ 
in order that he might testify about the light 
SUB-POINT Wa navtegriotevowsv ðt adtod 
so that ail might believe through him 
SENTENCE &X oùk Åv (d Exeivog GY Td Pag X? 
not was that one the light 
SUB-POINT GAN «v {va  paptupron mepi tod pwtdc v? 


but [came] in order that he might testify about the light l 
’ The true light, which enlightens everyone, was coming into the world (ESV). 


John the Baptist is only a passing thematic interest in this context. He is marked as 
thematic in v. 7, but the center of attention quickly changes to the one whom he came to 
proclaim: Jesus. ‘The light’ in v. 8 becomes the thematic center, and John’s athematic 
role is made clear through the switch to the far demonstrative. 


In the next example, there is a shift from Jesus and his family being the center of 
attention” to Simeon and Anna essentially playing significant ‘cameo’ roles. 


Example 122 Luke 2:25, 36 


SENTENCE 3Kai (! ioù D &vOpwnog Åv év ‘lepovoaAhu 
and behold aman there was in Jerusalem 
SUB-POINT ®  6Svoua DvpEwv 
to whom the name Simeon 
SENTENCE Kai? (m ô &vOpwroc obtog idn Öíkaroç Kai ebiad 
and [-] man this [was] righteous and devout 
r r ~ 9% z 
ELABORATION npooðexóuevoç TapdKAnoty tod ‘IoparjA 


looking forward to the consolation of Israel 
SENTENCE kai tvedpa Hv &yiov éx abtdv 
and Spirit was the Holy upon him 


Simeon is first introduced to the discourse in v. 25a. The second reference to him uses the 
near demonstrative modifying a noun phrase rather than using a simple personal 


508 CF, Section 15.2.3 and Levinsohn, “Toward a Unified Account,” 5. 
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pronoun.” Simeon plays a significant role in the discourse, but it is limited in duration. 
Applying the near demonstrative marks him as thematic from nearly the outset. Without 
this, his importance would need to be established by his continued activity in the 
discourse. This thematic marker draws attention to his role in the discourse, serving as 
confirmation of Jesus divine origins and role. He is only significant in this scene, never to 
be mentioned again. 


The same kind of thematic encoding is found again a few verses later at the introduction 
of Anna, another key but temporary participant. 


SENTENCE Kai Av “Avva mpopfitic Svydtnp OavouriA éx pvAtic 
and there was Anna aprophetess the daughter Phanuel of the tribe 
‘Aorjp 
of Asher 
SENTENCE (fF ity mT ©) mpoPeBynxvia év uépaiç MoAAaI¢ Croaca 
she was advanced with days many having lived 


ueta avdpoc éEty éntà and tç napb_eviac adtiic 

with [her] husband years seven from [-] virginity her 
Just like Simeon, she is introduced in one clause, and then reiterated in the next using the 
near demonstrative as a substantive. She too plays an important role in affirming Jesus’ 
identity, but only a passing one. Simple personal pronouns could have been used to refer 
to both Simeon and Anna. Using the near demonstrative establishes the significance of 
each more quickly than would have happened naturally through their ongoing 
participation in the discourse. The brevity of their participation necessitates using a 
thematic marker to mark their significance early on. 


In the next example, Peter and John are both potential centers of attention as they follow 
Jesus after his arrest. The information supplied about John in v. 15 could indicate that 
attention is shifting from Peter to John, since Peter has been the previous center of 
attention. 


Example 123 John 18:15 


SENTENCE 17HKodover b€ TH ‘Incod Liuwv Métpog kai dog uabnrr¢ 
followed so [-] Jesus Simon Peter and another disciple 
SENTENCE (ait? 6 è pabytyc éxeivoc ™ a) Åv yvwotds TH dpxiepei 
[-] now disciple that was known tothe high priest 
SENTENCE Kal ovvetofjA8ev TH 'Inooð eig mv abANV Tod &pxiepÉwç 


and entered with [-] Jesus into the courtyard of the high priest 


Peter’s three-fold denial of Jesus is recounted in the following verses, hence Peter is the 
center of attention. The references to John are intended to provide background 
information about his presence at these events. Verse 15b could either have used a simple 


50 Cf. Levinsohn (Discourse Features, 135ff.) for the significance of overencoded references to 
active participants. 
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pronominal reference, or else maintained the same cryptic éAAoc paOntr¢ as in v. 15a.” 


The unneeded reference to John using the far demonstrative marks him as athematic, thus 
avoiding sending mixed signals about the center of attention. The spotlight remains on 
Peter, regardless of the added attention given to John in v. 15. 


This same principle applies in the epistles when referring to participants or other 
discourse entities. Demonstratives have the unique ability to stand in the place of whole 
propositions or ideas, not just people or things. This kind of propositional substitution is 
not possible using personal pronouns. Pronouns like aùtóç are limited to standing in the 
place of participants or other noun-like things, not propositional concepts.’ 
Demonstrative pronouns are virtually the only available substitute for propositions. So if 
a demonstrative stands in the place of a proposition or other complex entity, there was 
really no choice but to use a demonstrative. 


Although there is no choice in most cases about using a demonstrative pronoun to refer to 
a proposition, there is a choice regarding which demonstrative to use: the near or the far. 
The same thematic and athematic distinctions apply to propositions as to participants, as 
exemplified in the following examples. 


Example 124 2 Corinthians 10:18 


SUPPORT 1x où yàp? 6 éavtòv ovviotávwv <01 éxeivdc 
[it is] not for the himself person commending who 
7) Gl) €otiv S6Kwwoc X?) 
is approved 
SUB-POINT AAAA (V öv 6 Kúpioç cvvíotnotv v? 
but [the one] whom the Lord commends 


The counterpoint of v. 18 introduces a hypothetical participant, ‘the one commending 
himself’. This concept is simple enough to introduce without needing to use a left- 
dislocation. This implies that the construction was used for rhetorical purposes to 
promote the topic. Using the far demonstrative for the resumption clearly indicates that 
the one commending himself is not the central thematic interest. The point introduced by 
GAA provides the positive alternative, the one who will be commended. The athematic 
participant functions as a foil for the thematic one, sharpening the contrast between the 
two. The usage creates a thematic distinction between these two entities by assigning one 
of them the athematic marker. 


Most forward-pointing references utilize demonstrative pronouns to refer to the intended 
target. This is no surprise since most of the targets are complex entities or propositions. 
The status of the forward-pointing demonstrative has exegetical implications, since 
thematicity is explicitly marked by demonstratives. 


510 Typically, participants with proper names are central to the story, while those with epithets tend 
to play secondary roles. One effect of John referring to himself as éAAog uaðnrńç is to avoid using a proper 
name, thereby making this character appear less important than Peter. Cf. Chapter 17 on changed 
references. 

511 Jeanette K. Gundel, Nancy Hedberg and Ron Zacharski, “Demonstrative Pronouns in Natural 
Discourse,” 1. 
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Example 125 1 John 1:5 


SENTENCE Kai Zot (> (m aŭt m >) Å cyyeAta 
and is this the message 
SUB-POINT ñv åknkóayev an adtob 
which we have heard from him 
SUB-POINT Kal &vayyéAAouev buiv 
and announce to you 
SUB-POINT öm (O m 6 Bede ™ Pad TV 
that [-] God light is 
SuB-POINT Kai"? oKkotia ™év «Ùt oùk Eottv ovdepia ©) 


and darkness in him no [therejis atall 


The proposition that “God is light and there is no darkness in him at all” functions as the 
topic of the following pericope, focusing on how this affects a person’s view of himself 
and God. Use of the forward-pointing reference affords the opportunity to mark the 
proposition with an explicit thematic marker. In this case, the near demonstrative marks it 
as thematic. 


Not every highlighted proposition is the thematic point of a passage, as seen in the next 
example. Some are marked as athematic because they make a secondary point. 


Example 126 Matthew 24:43 


” Therefore, stay awake, for you do not know on what day your Lord is coming 


(ESV). 
SENTENCE 43(ql (> (D éxetvo >) ob b€ yivwoxete H) (© St 1 ei 
this but understand that if 
Hider ó «oikodeondtng noig @udAakh 6 
had known the master of the house what watch of the night the 
KAEnIng Epxetar éypnyopnoev äv 
thief was coming he would have stayed awake [-] 
SENTENCE Kai oùk äv eiaoev iopuyðñvar Tv oikiav abtod ©) 


and [would] not [-] have let be broken into [-] house his 


“ Therefore you also must be ready, for the Son of Man is coming at an hour you 
do not expect (ESV). 


In wv. 36ff, Jesus has exhorted the listeners to be watchful and alert. Verse 42 provides a 
summary conclusion after a series of illustrations. This verse is the thematic point of the 
pericope. In v. 43 he provides another illustration to help reinforce the point, but it does 
not replace the primary point. Jesus is not focused on helping people avoid being 
burglarized; he is simply illustrating his main point. 


This is one of the few forward-pointing references in the NT that uses the far 
demonstrative. The proposition it introduces is highlighted by virtue of the forward- 
pointing reference. However, the use of the far demonstrative indicates that it should not 
be viewed as supplanting the thematic proposition of v. 42. The same thematic point is 
reiterated following v. 43 in v. 44, again introduced using the inferential conjunction obv. 
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The use of the athematic demonstrative clearly prioritizes the relative thematic 
importance of verses 42-44. It is also consistent with the use of obv in vv. 42 and 44 to 
signal a summary principle or conclusion drawn from the preceding discourse. 

In the next example, the thematic concept is reiterated following a left-dislocation using 
the near demonstrative to mark its importance. Left-dislocations serve the basic task of 
promoting the topic to attract more attention to it. Reiterating it with the near 
demonstrative marks its centrality to what follows. 


Example 127 Romans 7:19 


SUPPORT ixx ob yap 6 G€AW norð dyaBGv x) Aà (V ð 
[I do] not for that I want [todo] do the good but that 
ov OÉAw = KaKkov v) 0 (W TodTO E) Tpdoow 
[I do] not want [to do] the evil this I do 


Note that the counterpoint is not reiterated, only the point. The same content could have 
been stated with a left-dislocation in neither part of the clause: 


où yap 0 BAW norð àyaðóv npácow, GAAG © où BEAW kakòv 
Alternatively, the left-dislocation could have highlighted the counterpoint concept. 
0 yàp OÉAw norð dyaðóv tobto ov npácow, &AAà 6 où BEAW kakòv 


Changing the clause would change what is marked as thematic, leaving it implicit in the 
first case, or shifting to ‘the good that I want to do’. Creating the left-dislocation affords 
the opportunity not only to promote the thematic topic, but also to include an explicit 
thematic marker. 


Note also that both the counterpoint and the point precede the predicate npdéoow. One 
more often finds the counterpoint following the main predicate, feeding a correction back 
into the proposition. In this case, we do not know the main verb of the clause until both 
dislocated elements have been introduced. Their similar wording yet opposite content are 
naturally contrastive. The use of the dislocations sharpens the contrast that was already 
present. 


In Galatians 2 Paul makes the point that nothing was added to his gospel as a result of 
submitting it to the apostles for approval. There was only one thing he was urged to do: 
that he should remember the poor. This proposition is reiterated and emphasized in v. 10b 
using the near demonstrative to mark it as thematic, along with the intensive pronoun to 
reinforce it as the very same thing that he intended to do. 


Example 128 Galatians 2:10 


SENTENCE 10m udvov TOV TTWYOv Miva uvynvovevwuev 
only the poor that we should remember 
SENTENCE a 6 (+ xaigornotédaca +) (= abtd tobdto m noioa 
which also I was eager very [thing] this to do 


Restating this proposition using a pronoun allows it to be easily placed in the P2 position 
for emphasis’ sake. The use of the continuative relative strengthens the connection 
between vv. 10a and 10b. 
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Philippians 3 focuses on the theme of being like-minded. Demonstratives are used several 
times in v. 15 to contrast thinking alike versus thinking differently. 


Example 129 Phil 3:15 


PRINCIPLE mF “Ogo. ovv tési ™ Tobto PpovaueEV 
as many as therefore [are] perfect this let us think 
SENTENCE Kaime tt EtEpwo Ppoveite 1 (+ (WO Kai Todto i) +) ô 
and if anything differently you think also this [-] 


Oeòç uïv ånokañúyer 

God to you will reveal 
The near demonstrative in v. 15a provides a summary of at least the content of vv. 13-14. 
The proposition ‘you think anything differently’ is reiterated using the near 
demonstrative to contrast with the priorities outlined in vv. 12-13. Tı €tépwe refers back 
to this section as the basis of comparison, whereas toðto refers back to t1 Etépwe. It is 
the ‘thinking differently’ that is thematic in this verse; this is what God will reveal. 


Thematic and athematic demonstratives are often used in temporal expressions. 
Sometimes this usage is contrary to what we might expect. Levinsohn states, 


The ‘remote’ nature of Exeivoc thus manifests itself in two ways in temporal 
expressions: 


= marking past or future times as the same as a previously stated remote time 


= marking a discontinuity of theme, when there is a loose chronological 
relation between the units so linked... 


When obtoc refers in a temporal expression to a PAST time, the typical pragmatic 
effect is to imply continuity in the theme line, even when the chronological 


relation between the episodes is vague”.>!* 


In other words, even if all of the temporal references are past-time and ‘remote’ from the 
writer’s perspective, the near and far demonstrative can be used to indicate the temporal 
relationship of these events with respect to one another. The near demonstrative means 
that the two events are closely related to one another (perhaps even simultaneous). The 
far demonstrative indicates that they are not closely related, from a temporal perspective. 


Consider Paul’s use of the far demonstrative to refer to the time when we were apart from 
Christ, casting it as remote through the use of the far demonstrative. 


Example 130 Eph 2:12 


512 “Towards a Unified Account,” 9. 
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PRINCIPLE 26m. tte <(clt@ kapë éxetvw D ywpic Xpiotob 
that you were at time that apart from Christ 

ELABORATION amnAAotpiwuevot tç moArtetag tod ‘IopanA kai 

alienated from the citizenship of Israel and 


Eévor tæv ðiaðnkőv tç emaryyeAtac 


strangers to the covenants of promise 


ELABORATION ¿niða un Exovteg kal «Geo. év TH kóouW 
hope not having and without God in the world 
SENTENCE 130™ yyyi ™ è E év Xpiot@ 'Inooð 1 m bueic (h ot 
now but in Christ Jesus you the ones [who] 


I™ tote ™ Svtec uakpàv d) T EyevrOnte éyydc év TH 
once were far away have become near by the 

aiuatt tod Xpiotod 

blood of Christ 


Paul wants to contrast two different points in the believers’ lives: the time when they 
were apart from Christ versus now being in Christ. The time when they were apart from 
Christ is remote or ‘far’ in comparison to their current state. The far demonstrative is 
typically used when there is a discontinuity in time with respect to the current time 
reference. This discontinuity can be either in the past as in Eph 2:12. It can also be in the 
future, as in the next example. 


Example 131 Mark 13:11 


SENTENCE kai ™ Stav ğywov vbudc mapadiddvteg ™<(X uñ 
and when they arrest you [and] hand you over [do] not 
mpouepuvadte ti AaAnonte X) 
be anxious beforehand what you should say 


SENTENCE GAN my © Ev 6007 óv (ol év Exetvy TH Opa oD 
but whatever [-] is given to you at that [-] hour 
10) TOŬTO AaAeite v?) 
this say 
SUPPORT (X où yap ċote Ùpeïç X) oi Aaoðvreç ÅA (V TO 
not for are you the ones who are speaking but the 


nveðpa Tò dyiov v? 
Spirit [-] Holy 


Jesus is preparing his disciples for the persecution that they will face one day in the future 
by telling them how to respond to it when it comes. The temporal frame in v. lla 
establishes the time, ‘when they arrest you, handing you over’. Jesus clarifies in the next 
sentence that the reference time is still that future hour, even though there is implicit 
continuity of time. The use of the far demonstrative makes clear that the time is remote 
and in the future. The near demonstrative is used to highlight ‘whatever is given to you’ 
because of its thematic importance. The Holy Spirit is the one giving this, not the 
speakers themselves. 
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The near demonstrative is used to indicate temporal continuity with the reference time of 
the discourse, even in instances where the reference time is in the past (i.e. ‘remote’ from 
the writer’s standpoint). In other words, if Luke is describing a past event, the reference 
time of the discourse is that past time period. If another contiguous event occurs in that 
past reference time, the near demonstrative would be used to signal this continuity, since 
the reference time of the discourse provides the continuity, not the writer’s current time. 


Luke 1:5-24 describes the circumstances surrounding the conception of John the Baptist, 

describing the angel’s visits to Zacharias and Elizabeth. This is followed in vv. 25-38 by 

the foretelling of Jesus birth. Mary’s visit to Elizabeth begins in v. 39. The writer closely 
connects this chain of events by using the near demonstrative in v. 39 to signal continuity 
of time. 


Example 132 Luke 1:39 
SENTENCE 3Avaotéoa è Mapiau év (m taic ńuéparç tavtatc m) 
setout now Mary in [-] days those 
émopevOn eiç tmv Spetvyv uetà onovdiig iç MOAI ‘Tovda 
[and] traveled into the hill country with haste to atown of Judah 


SENTENCE 40xai eiofjAGev giç Tov oikov Zaxaptov Kai hondoato Tv 
and entered into the house of Zechariah and greeted [-] 
"EAtod Bet 
Elizabeth 


Even though the reference time is past and thus ‘far’ from the writer’s perspective, 
Mary’s visit is portrayed as coming right on the heels of the events describing Elizabeth’s 
pregnancy.”!? The foretelling of Jesus’ birth begins in v. 26 with a temporal frame of 
reference, establishing the reference time as the sixth month of Elizabeth’s pregnancy. 
Since there is close continuity of the angel’s visit to Mary and Mary’s visit to Elizabeth, 
the near demonstrative is used. Other examples of the near demonstrative being used to 
establish the reference time include Luke 1:24; 6:12; 19:42; 23:7; 24:18, 21; Acts 1:5, 15; 
2:29; 3:24; 11:27; 21:15; 23:1; 26:22; Heb 4:8. 


This chapter has presented the use of the near and far demonstratives as markers of 
thematicity. Several of the highlighting devices mentioned in earlier chapters rely heavily 
upon demonstratives to accomplish their tasks. When used in such contexts, attention 
should be given to which demonstrative the writer uses. Particular attention should be 
given to places where a near or far demonstrative differs from the preferred English 
counterpart. The near demonstrative is used to attract attention to discourse elements that 
are thematically important in the context, or are spatially or temporally near. The far 
demonstrative is used for elements that are athematic, or that are spatially or temporally 
remote in the context. 


513 This mismatch of reference time versus time of narration is likely what has lead translators to 
use the far demonstrative 'those' rather than the near demonstrative 'these'. 
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18.4 Suggested Reading 


Levinsohn, Stephen H. 2003. “Towards a Unified Linguistic Description of obtog and éxeivoc.” 
Paper read in Biblical Greek and Linguistics Section of the SBL Annual Meeting, 
Atlanta, GA. 


Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 697-708. 
Wallace, Greek Grammar, 325-332. 
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Summary 


This book has discussed a number of different discourse devices, grouped loosely under 
the headings of forward-pointing devices, information structuring devices, and thematic 
highlighting devices. Some, like forward-pointing references, can seem quite unrelated to 
others, e.g. right-dislocation. Others seem to accomplish nearly the same discourse task, 
e.g. the historical present and meta-comment. The purpose of this chapter is to draw some 
correlations and conclusions about the relationships of these various devices now that 
they have all been introduced and illustrated. Although there is overlap in function, there 
is far less overlap in distribution when one considers the discourse context for each. 


The operating principles governing each different device will be reviewed in preparation 
for synthesizing more of a more integrated understanding of their inter-relationship with 
one another. This process will also demonstrate how a relatively small number of 
discourse principles can be multiplied into such a diverse repertoire of devices. 


1) Forward-pointing Reference and Target 
a) Function: attracting extra attention to the target using redundant reference. 
b) Discourse principles 
i) Redundancy: the use of an unneeded pronoun to refer to the target. 


ii) Marked usage: breaks default expectation that pronouns refer backwards 
rather than forwards. 


ili) Delay/Interruption: reading the negative postpones the introduction of the 
positive alternative. 


Distribution: primarily in reported speeches and epistles, rarely in narrative proper. 
2) Point-Counterpoint Sets 
a) Function 


i) Explicitly linking two things together that otherwise might not have been 
connected. 


ii) Drawing more attention to the ‘point’ that it would not otherwise have 
received. 


b) Discourse principles utilized: 


i) Redundancy: stating both the positive and negative alternative when one or 
the other would suffice. 


ii) Marked usage: often find the negative preceding the positive, e.g. tells you 
what not to do before telling you what to do. 


iii) Delay/Interruption: reading the negative postpones the introduction of the 
positive alternative. 


c) Distribution: primarily in reported speeches and epistles. 


3) Meta-comments 
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a) Function: slowing down the flow of the text in order to attract attention to 
significant proposition that follows. 


b) Discourse principles: 


i) Redundancy: the comment is not needed to understand the proposition that it 
introduces. 


ii) Delay/Interruption: interrupts the flow of the discourse by stopping to 
comment on what is about to be said. Can be used in conjunction with 
attention-getter and thematic address to cause further delays. 


c) Distribution: primarily in reported speeches and epistles. 
Historical Present 


a) Function: attracting attention to a discourse boundary or important event that 
follows. 


b) Discourse principle 


Marked usage: mismatch of verbal aspect (imperfective aspect verb for a 
perfective action), mismatch of temporal association (imperfect associated with 
past time, present with non-past). 


c) Distribution: primarily narrative proper, included narratives embedded within 
reported speeches. 


Redundant Quotative Frames 
a) Function 
i) “to mark the introduction of a new point within the same reported speech 
ii) to slow down the discourse immediately preceding a key assertion.” 
b) Discourse principles 


i) Redundancy: more than one verb of speaking, often as though a question was 
being answered when none was asked (e.g. “answering, he said...”). 


ii) Marked usage: using the verb dmoxpitvouat when no question has been asked. 


iii) Delay/Interruption: extra verb of speaking delays the introduction of the 
speech. 


c) Distribution: only narrative proper. 
Tail-Head Linkage 


a) Function: slowing down the discourse flow just before something surprising or 
important. 


b) Discourse principles 


i) Redundancy: repeats verbal action from the previous clause as circumstantial 
background of the present clause. 


514 Thid., 53. 
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ii) Delay/Interruption: extra information delays the introduction of the main 


clause. 
c) Distribution: narrative proper, Revelation. 
7) Frames of Reference 
a) Function: to provide an explicit frame of reference for processing the clause that 
follows, which provides the primary basis for relating what follows to what 
precedes. 
b) Discourse principle 
Marked usage: placing established or knowable information in preverbal position 
P1 (Adverbials follow the expected typological patterns, yet still have the similar 
effect of creating a frame of reference for the clause that follows). 
c) Distribution: narrative proper, reported speeches and the epistles. 
8) Emphasis 
a) Function: to attract extra attention to what was already the most important 
information of the clause. 
b) Discourse principle 
Marked usage: placing newly asserted information in preverbal position P2 
instead of at the end of the clause as predicted by Natural Information Flow. 
c) Distribution: narrative proper, reported speeches and the epistles. 
9) Thematic Addition 
a) Function: to attract extra attention to parallel elements in the discourse. 
b) Discourse principle 
Redundancy: adverbial connective constrains what follows it to be connected 
back to some corresponding in the preceding context. Makes explicit a 
relationship that was already implicitly present. 
c) Distribution: narrative proper, reported speeches and the epistles. 
10) Overspecification 
a) Function: reiterating thematic information about the entity that constrains the 
reader to think about it in a particular way. 
b) Discourse principles 


i) Redundancy: provides more information than is needed to know who did what 
to whom. 


ii) Marked usage: use of thematic information that may not currently be active in 
reader’s mental representation. 


iii) Delay/Interruption: extra content in constructions like relative clauses 
effectively slows the pace of discourse by adding more content. 
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c) Distribution: narrative proper, reported speeches and the epistles. 
11) Right-Dislocation 


a) Function: reiterating thematic information about the entity that constrains the 
reader to think about it in a particular way; also used for delayed introduction. 


b) Discourse principles 


i) Marked usage: delaying the introduction of information about an entity by 
separating it from the initial reference in the main clause. 


ii) Delay/Interruption: separating a portion of the information from the initial 
reference delays the complete reference. This is especially the case where the 
reference in the main clause is too underspecified to identify the entity without 
the dislocated information. 


c) Distribution: narrative proper, reported speeches and the epistles. 
12) Changed Reference 


a) Function: to constrain the reader to update their mental representation of the 
entity based on the new referring expression used. 


b) Discourse principle 


Marked usage: use of a referring expression that differs from the last one used to 
refer to the same participant. 


c) Distribution: narrative proper, reported speeches and the epistles. 
13) Thematic Address 


a) Function: ‘thematic name calling,’ constraining the reader to update their mental 
representation of the entity based on the new referring expression used. 


b) Discourse principles 
i) Redundancy: not needed to determine whom the speaker is addressing. 


ii) Marked usage: the form of address of differs from how the participants are 
currently anchored to the discourse (e.g. referring to the Pharisees as “you 
brood of vipers”). 


iii) Delay/Interruption: addition of the address interrupts the discourse flow, 
particularly when it is not as the beginning of the clause (e.g., following a 
meta-comment or temporal frame of reference). 


c) Distribution: narrative proper, reported speeches and the epistles. 
14) Near/Far Distinction 


a) Function: to represent a thematic distinction in the discourse using a 
demonstrative as though it was spatial in nature. 


b) Discourse principles 


i) Redundancy: unneeded where the demonstrative is added as a non-deictic 
adjectival modifier. 
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ii) Marked usage: can break with expected use of personal pronouns where used 
as a substantive. 


c) Distribution: narrative proper, reported speeches and the epistles. 


The table below catalogs the distribution of the different devices, classifying them by 
type. The distributional classifications are based on the preponderance of the data, 
acknowledging the inevitable small number of exceptions. 


o 
on Ə 
S| 2 =l S]A 
Sm a 3 Q 
A| A Zla 
Q I (3) S 
> 3 «| Pls pæ 
$E é s/s] 3 
3| èl g z| 8) 2 
= a| 2 gc} eo} B 
S| o a| ð| s| $ 
Discourse Device Z| A) aj ajja 
Forward-pointing Ref. and Target | | X | X | X 
Point-Counterpoint Sets xX |X {x 
Meta-Comments X|X|X 
Historical Present X X 
Redundant Quotative Frames X 
Tail-Head Linkage X 
Frames of Reference X 
Emphasis X 
Thematic Addition X 
Overspecification X 
Right-Dislocation X 
Changed Reference X 
Thematic Address X 
Near/Far Distinction X 


Genre is a meaningful factor in the distribution of some devices, confirming calls from 
Longacre and others to respect the different types of texts when analyzing discourse 
features. Neglecting parameters like genre that meaningfully constrain a device 
undoubtedly contributes to the notion that discourse is too messy to be described. Most 
NT scholars make no distinction between narrative proper and reported speech; it is all 
considered to be narrative. 


Note the amount of correlation between reported speech and the epistles. This data 
suggests that they bear far more in common than is generally acknowledged. Perhaps in 
areas like verbal aspect, a finer gradation of “genre” than narrative vs. epistles will bring 
greater clarification and understanding to the existing descriptions. Reported speeches 
clearly behave much more like the epistles than narrative proper, and should be distinctly 
treated as such. 
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Discourse is indeed messy when everything is muddled together in a large heap. 
However, respecting meaningful differences like genre, and unifying factors like 
redundancy, markedness, and delay/interruption, can bring far greater order to the 
perceived chaos. 
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